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Stock Companies. . . . . .. =. =. . . «David G. Scott 


Baz 


Conservation and Retention . . . . . . . Stanton G. Hale 


eecte 


Health Insurance Proposals—Part ll. . . . . . W. Lee Shield 


The Statistician's Role . . . . . . . . « Hugh D. Wallace 


Speed Your Reading. . . . . . . ~~ « « Russell Thacher 


Decisions and Communications . . . . . . . Guy Fergason 


Group Insurance . . . . . . «. «+ + + «GN. Watson 


Beat Your Fears . . . . . . . ~ Harry K. Gutmann, C.L.U. 
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BY STATE MUTUAL\OF AMERICA 











SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 





State Mutual’s Settlement Options are very flexible. Our liberal 
features make your selling job easier and more profitable — 


especially with your prospect whose circumstances require individ- 
ually-tailored planning. 


Joint and survivor annuity options contractually guaranteed « Right may be 
given to beneficiary to change from one option to another « Beneficiary 
given up to one year to determine manner of settlement + Beneficiary or 
owner may designate any natural person to receive payments « Surrender 
values may be placed under options after five years » A part of proceeds 
may be placed under a settlement option « Proceeds may be paid under a 
combination of options « Beneficiary may repay indebtedness ¢ Interest 
income under option C for benefit of minor may be accumulated at interest 
compounded annually * Corporate or fiduciary claimants may elect certain 
options for periods up to 10 years. 


Liberal Settlement Options help to give State Mutual a competitive 
edge in the industry. And they’re just one part of Planned Living 
— State Mutual’s better approach to the sale of life and health in- 
surance. A precise and professional sales approach, Planned Living 


points up the right product for every individual need and virtually 
compels a hearing in every instance. 


For more details, see your nearest State Mutual office or write us 
here in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


cM, ) STATE MUTUAL 
O*7 OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of Americe, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE «© NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE « GROU? Atl 
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Fifty years of service to our fellow Americans brought to you 


by what we believe to be the most outstanding salesmen in the industry. Be 
your insurance needs individual or business, your friendly Pan-American 
representative can serve you best. Call him with confidence, for the best in 
insurance and service. 
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; |Pan-American Life Insurance Company 

if NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. * A MUTUAL COMPANY 

4 Offices in the Following Cities to Serve You 

r UNITED STATES LATIN AMERICA 
Birmingham, Alabama Columbus, Georgia Jackson, Mississippi Ridgeland, South Carolina Bogota, Colombia 
Florence, Alabama Waycross, Georgia Clayton (St. Louis), Missouri Chattanooga, Tennessee Barranquilla, 
Gadsden, Alabama Chicago, Illinois Kansas City, Missouri Memphis, Tennessee Colombia 
Mobile, Alabama Washington, Illinois Newark, New Jersey Nashville, Tennessee Bucaramanga, 

~. Tuscaloosa, Alabama Fort Wayne, Indiana Trenton, New Jersey Abilene, Texas Colombia 

° Phoenix, Arizona Indianapolis, Indiana Raleigh, North Carolina Amarillo, Texas Cali, Colombia 
Blytheville, Arkansas Muncie, Indiana Athens, Ohio Austin, Texas Ibagué, Colombia 
Little Rock, Arkansas Kansas City, Kansas Canton, Ohio Beaumont, Texas Manizales, Colombia 
Marvell, Arkansas Manhattan, Kansas Cincinnati, Ohio Corpus Christi, Texas Medellin, Colombia 
Denver, Colorado Wichita, Kansas Cleveland, Ohio Dallas, Texas Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida Hopkinsville, Kentucky Columbus, Ohio El Paso, Texas Quito, Ecuador 
Jacksonville, Florida Lexington, Kentucky Lima, Ohio Fort Worth, Texas San Salvador, 
Lakeland, Florida Louisville, Kentucky Newark, Ohio Houston, Texas El Salvador 
hr Florida Alexandria, Louisiana Toledo, Ohio Lubbock, ‘Texas Guatemala City, 
Miami, Florida Baton Rouge, Louisiana Zanesville, Ohio Odessa, ‘Texas Guatemala 
Miami Shores, Florida Lafayette, Louisiana Oklahoma City, Oklahoma San Antonio, Texas ‘Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Orlando, Florida ke Charles, Louisiana Tulsa, Oklahoma Shiner, Texas Managua, Nicaragua 
Pensacola, Florida Monroe, Louisiana Indiana, Pennsylvania Tyler, Texas Panamé, 
Tallahassee, Florida Natchitoches, Louisiana Johnstown, Pennsylvania ichita Falls, Texas Rep. de Panama 
Tampa, Florida New Orleans, Louisiana Meadville, Pennsylvania Norfolk, Virginia Santurce, Puerto Rico 
West Palm Beach, Florida Shreveport, Louisiana Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Elkins, West Virginia Ciudad Trujillo, 

ROU? Atlanta, Georgia Annapolis, Maryland Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Augusta, Georgia 


Silver Spring, Maryland 


Florence, South Carolina 


Nitro, West Virginia 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Rep. Dominicana 
Caracas, Venezuela 








When you stop 
to think 


. don’t forget to start again. 
At National Life, we believe our 
business is not so much in keep- 
ing up with others, as in keeping 


ahead of ourselves. 


THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














The World's Tallest Marble Office Building 


ONE EAST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 
Future Home Office 


United Insurance Company of America 
The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America 
Life Accident 

J. R. Hogan, President 


Health Hospital 
Home Office—Chicago 5, Winois 
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End of 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
January ........ 147.4 144.0 191.5 187.9 210.2 
February ....... 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 2244 
eee 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.1 236.1 
April 148.2 142.3 188.7 176.8 249.1 
ROT eeeee 156.9 146.2 183.4 1743 
Mocs estaanes 154.5 147.8 180.3 176.3 
i vs Caw as 162.3 159.2 198.0 178.7 
ae Game 153.5 160.9 198.4 184.6 
September ..... 149.7 163.0 187.0 171.4 
October ........ 134.7 170.7 184.1 174.8 
November ...... 138.9 187.8 188.7 181.2 
December ...... 134.2 191.0 190.4 193.0 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1960 Range Bid Price 
LIFE COMPANIES High Low 4/28/61 


ils Be nn gate cankck ss cadbewse cvcnctsciesan cas Hi, 94%, 1091/2 
American General Insurance 44 42 





Valk Eien 4 aa ackcen var ahae 30! 
American Heritage ..............000-s000- Sascdebene 4 of 10% 
SIND. TID sip knce's 5 0.predeedonecnsccecectes 134 7 11% 
Ne cic ean ceabdaedasccewsbnscscses 35 22 33 
RN, I, 4 i 5:0 Sa ag pan cnivcevetbeenardeese yy 14 29/y 
Business Men's Assurance (i) 5 i 33 57 
California Western States (b) . ie ae 45'/2 59 
Commonwealth of Kentucky ... 21 35% 
Connecticut General (g) ...... a Sa 199 203 
ROUNN POMTOMED. 6 ice ccccccscccetscccccceses 262 179 251 
SR ESOT ne oactee ere rr are 121% 76/2 120% 
Gov't. Employees IE Actas bsen ade scdme sere cate cin 100 63 94 
I Any, sco s'bn 01s ga565 cadence ceibess' 29% 18l/, 25% 
SE IN 9.555 a's gaa dank bbs danced uécacae 58 42 55'/4 
NN ee eth ch ceodecsoee Soesesi 1700 1330 1660 
Liberty National (h) i Cha 55\/4 43% 51% 
Life & Casualty 





Life Insurance of Virginia (c) 
Lincoln National (d) 
Massachusetts Indemnity ...............0.cceceevees 9 


40 4) 
EE ee os vache casessenseseaas secne 7 57, 73 
National Life & Accident ................cccceeeeee 152 = 139 


te gy Old Line Insuranc 
orth American Life Ins. (Chicago) (b) . 








Philadelphia RE cs retna ce cecahvansekse & 47 59'\/2 
| teed SES SEA EA sy Sa pee 56 4\% 52'/p 
I SED os icc ecicl os cs vcevscbene cesdes op 53!/, 33 47% 
TE ca ASC ack Ceasa te cac lth oesacscouteses 101 88 9% 

IR EEN cs cy ptt dit ceva xtwite scene’ see 52 79 

NN, I eo ci discaadbecaicecee 23 92 119% 
United Insurance 514 305% 50 

United States Life 72/2 42, 67'/4 
EE EN i Pi utasaccrente nes cesducednatiesees 40 if 37% 
b for 10% stock seisens. 


c for 4% stock dividend 
d for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend. 
e for 5% stock dividend. 
g for | stock dividend. 

for ae stock dividend. 
i) for 25% stock dividend. 
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Securities Markets 

to suit every need 
of Institutional 

7 Investors 
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THIS SURVE 


delineates an audience with prime potenti@ 
for insurance sales. It is an audience con 
posed of readers of Scouting magazine 
adults afhliated with the Boy Scouts of Amet 
ica. They represent the men and women w 
are the community leaders of this country. 
What kind of prospects are they for your co 
pany? The greatest percentage of readers a 
between the ages of 31 to 40. Of the total read 
ers, 91.8 per cent have life insurance, and th 
great majority carry over $5,000. They a 
homeowners, averaging ove 
two children per household 
41.5 per cent earn over $7,00 
a year. They have a respon 
sible concern for their secur 
ity. This is indicated by th 
sizable segment of reader 


present insurance coverage 
have some type of family pol 
icy, are covered by medica 
insurance, have travel insurance, and hav 
accident insurance for their children. 42.2 pe 
cent have private investments now, and 25. 
per cent plan some future investment. 
Scouting magazine is the medium for reach: 
ing this exceptional audience at a minimum 
cost. A black and white advertising page 
read by 1,250,000 subscribers has a low cos 
per thousand readers of $1.88. 


For your copy of the Scouting magazine reader study on owner 
ship of insurance, mutual funds and investments, business an 
vacation travel, and credit card use, write to: Scouting Maga 


zine, Dept. B- s 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


SCOUTING MAGAZINE 


’ The Adult Publication of the Boy Scouts of America 


1,250,000 ABC# 











who plan to increase theif 
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Company Developments 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 

Fidelity Life Association: 5 ose cane co pe see ces Be nes Fulton, Ill. 

DELAWARE Admitted 

First Federated Life Insurance Co. ................ Baltimore, Md. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 

Sentry Life Insurance Co. .............00005- Stevens Point, Wisc. 

Southwestern Life Insurance Co. ..........ceeeeeeees Dallas, Texas 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

American Union Life Insurance Co. .............. Bloomington, Ill. 
Admitted 

Liberty Life and Accident Insurance Co. ......... Muskegon, Mich. 

Security Life and Trust Co. ................ Winston-Salem, N. C. 

MARYLAND Admitted 

Security American Life Insurance Co. ............ Memphis, Tenn. 

MISSOURI Admitted 

Maccabees Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............. Detroit, Mich. 

Valley Forge Life Insurance Co. .............00- 0 aes Reading, Pa. 

MONTANA Admitted 

Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ........ East Orange, N. J. 

Valley Forge Life Insurance Co. ........... 2.00005: Reading, Pa. 

NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Maccabees Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............. Detroit, Mich. 
Examined 

Gateway Life Insurance Co. ..............005- Rocky Mount, N.C. 

OHIO Admitted 

Great American Life Insurance Co. ........... East Orange, N. J. 

Maccabees Mutual Life Insurance Co. .............Detroit, Mich, 

PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

American Life and Accident Insurance Co. ......... Louisville, Ky. 

VIRGI? \ Admitted 

Knights: bitte: Iueuranee Coy 39 55.6 6.5350 s nonaueee: Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. ........... Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON Admitted 

Equity National Life Insurance Co. ...............45. Boise, Idaho 

Great American Life Insurance Co. ........... East Orange, N. J. 

National Western Life Insurance Co. «.............. Denver, Colo. 

United American Insurance Co. ..........0-eeceeuee Dallas, Texas 





Conventions Ahead 


JUNE 


16-17 Alabama Assn. of Life Underwriters, The Admiral Semnes 
Motor Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 

Insurance Advertising Conference, Equinox House, Man- 
chester, Vt. 


National Assn. of Insurance Women, Sheraton-Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


California State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Santa Barbara 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Georgia State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Atlanta Biltmore, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


_ Dollar Round Table, NALU, Americana, Bal Harbour, 
a. 


Consumer Credit Insurance Assn., Sheraton-Towers, Chicago. 


18-21 
19-22 
22-24 
23-24 
24-29 
25-28 
JULY 
International Assn. of Insurance Counsels, The Queen Eliza- 


beth, Montreal, Canada. 


27-29 —— Assn. of Life Cos., Sheraton-Charles, New Orleans, 


AUGUST 
21-23 International Federation of Comm. Travelers Ins. Orgs., La 
Fonda, Santa Fe, N. M. 
28-Sept. | — Insurance Assn., Inc., Sheraton-Park, Washing- 
ton, D. 








SEPTEMBER 
17-20 International Glaims Assn., The Greenbrier, White Sulphu 
Springs, W. Va. inclusive of 
19-22 Life Insurance Advertisers Assn., Sheraton-Dallas, Dalla) 
Texas. 
24-29 


National Assn. of Life Underwriters, Denver-Hilton, Denver 
Colo 





25-27 Life Office Management Assn., Shoreham, Washington, D.CBjonth 
25-27 National Fraternal Congress, Netherlands-Hilton, Cincinaquary ... 
nati, Ohio. ebruary .. 
March ...- 
April ..-+- 
First four m 


New Directors 


Atlantic Life vor Charles H. Connolly, R. R. Davenport, 
A. D. Harder, Charles A. Stallard, W. Dawson Sterling, 
James P. Swift, J. Ralph Wood, all officers of South. 
western Life Insurance Company, R. H. Stewart, Ill 
president of the First National Bank of Dallas. 





Austin Life (Texas): Ben H. Powell, Jr., vice-president and 
general counsel of Brown and Root, Inc. suéceeding hispanuary .- 
late father, Judge Ben H. Powell, who was one of theperuery - 
founders of the company. 


Bankers Life (Ind.}: Guy W. Spring, executive director of 
Blue Cross, Indianapolis; Alvin C. Huth, treasurer No- 
tional Homes Corporation; Dr. Morris E. Thomas, medi- 
cal director; W. C. Bannerman, president Investors 
Mortgage Service Company, Los Angeles; William Sey, 
president of J. Maxwell Pringle Company, New York 
City. 


Decembe 


Year ... 


Beneficial Standard Life (Cal.}: Steve Broidy, president 
of Allied Artists Pictures Corporation. 

January 
February 
March , 


Benefit Association of Railway Employees (lll.}: Asher J.Pancii .| 


Goldfine, president of his own commercial real estate 
firm as well as Dahl Construction Company and Ralph 
E. Oakland, vice-president and treasurer of Checker 
Motors, taxicab manufacturing firm in Kalamazoo. 


First fou 
May ... 
June .. 
July ... 
August 

Septemk 
October 
Novemk 
Decemb 


Capitol Life (Colo.)}: Walter K. Koch, president of Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Company and Wil- 
liam H. Kistler, president and treasurer of W. H. Kistler 


Stationery Company of Denver succeeding Louis Mack Year . 
and Earl O. Kistler who are retiring. 
January 
Colonial Life (N. J.): William Turnbull, vice-president YA 
of the First Marketing Corporation, Newark, N. J. April. 
First fe 
Commerce Insurance (lll.): Marshall Korshak, Illinois |e 


state senator; Chas. M. Hansen, administrative vice- | 42° 


president, treasurer and actuary; Louis H. Wayne, vice- ye 

president and agency director; Rydor J. Olsen, J Septer 

vice-president and secretary; Leonard E. Shearburn, ae 

president Shearburn Ice Cream Company; Alva Perrine. | ps. on 
southern Illinois oilman. 

Year . 

tte 

Crown Life (Canada): Dr. William Harvey Cruickshark, } * inclu 

vice-president and general manager, Toronto area, of | yen" 

(Continued on page 120) | t Incl 
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1960 
$4,867 
5,399 


1961 
$5,074 
5,327 
8,879 
6,135 








$72,309 


* TOTAL ORDINARY 


$3,547 
3,894 
4,684 
4,386 


$22,415 


INSURANCE 


$3,505 
3,947 
4,685 
4,412 





$16,511 
4,531 
4,551 
4,098 
4,346 
4,031 
4,321 
4,526 
4,909 





$51,824 


$491 
567 
576 
597 


$16,549 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


$503 
526 
605 
581 





$2,231 
656 
607 
541 
569 
550 
580 
543 
485 





$6,762 


$829 
938 








$13,713 


$2,215 


TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 


$1,066 
854 
3,589 
1,142 





$6,651 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 


“Includes individual policies written on groups of persons. These polici 
1, of . ae to $152,000,000 in the first four months of 1961 and $205, ‘000 in 


1960. 
t Includes $2,151,000,000 railroad employee group. 


% es 
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+41% 
+5% 


+13% 








+29%, 
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+2499), 
4329, 


+82% 








SYMBOL 
OF SERVICE 


For more than a quarter century this GPM emblem has stood 
for sound, dependable and extraordinary service. Originally 
founded to serve the military, today GPM serves every walk 


of life with a portfolio of policies for every insurance need. 


GPM is licensed in 27 states and the District of Columbia and 
has expanded its regional offices from 6 to 14 to better serve 


policyholders in every part of the United States. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

P. J. Hennessey, President Stonley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
HOME OFFICE: 505 E. TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. © SAN FRANCISCO © SAN ANTONIO ® SAN DIEGO * HONOLULU 
KEY WEST © NORFOLK, VA. © MEMPHIS © SEATTLE © BILOXI 
GREENVILLE, S.C. © SANTA ANA, CAL. © BRUNSWICK, GA. © ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 








Our title insurance policies and 

services are available to you 

and your clients in seventeen 

states, District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. 


Title Guarantee 
Company 














The public has come to know John Hancock through advertisements like this one. For years the 
advertisements have appeared regularly in national magazines, each one telling the story of a grey 
American citizen or institution . . . each one adding to the stature of our company and its agent 


You'p HEarp all the other poems .. . the dull 
ones, the dry ones. 


Then one day the teacher started to read 

a special one you'd never forget. 

“Listen, my children, and you shall bear of 
the midnight ride of Paul Revere.” 


And—it was good! Good asa story! 
There was all the secret stuff about the 
muffled oars and the lanterns in Old North 


Fe ot 


Church. Then the horse leapt. The sparks flew. The schoolroom 
shook to a thunderous knocking till you wanted to grab your musket 
and run right out to Lexington, yourself. 


That's the famous ride, the one everyone knows about. But there 
were dozens of others along black roads in the driving rain. 
Dozens of others where Paul carried messages that would have 
proved him patriot or traitor . . . depending on who caught him. 


He rode against injustice... 


What drove this stocky, middle-aged man to be always in the thick 
of things . .. to be courier, organizer, warrior, pleader and plotter? 
He couldn't have told you. He wasn’t a great hand with words—as 
were Patrick Henry and the clever Mr. Franklin. 


But he couldn’t stomach injustice any more than they could. 
He never could as long as he lived. In his seventies, there was Paul 
busily making plates to sheathe “Old Ironsides.” 


Paul knew the fight against injustice never falters, never relaxes. 
His life proved . . . and proves over and over again... that 

“in the hour of darkness and peril and need, the people will waken 
and listen to bear . .. the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 


men 
mos 


a 
MUTUALZLIFE INSURANCE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 








eee The earnings of an insurance 
company depend on the rate of re- 
turn on its investments, the mortality 
of its policyholders, and the expense 
incurred in conducting its business. 
The return on investments has in- 
creased steadily since the middle fif- 
ties and it is to be expected that the 
average earned rate will continue to 
rise, although at a slower pace. The 
mortality rate has improved dra- 
matically especially for children and 
young adults and the future is con- 
fidently expected to improve the 
rates for older persons. These fac- 
tors added to the lower expenses 
which are promised by electronic cal- 
culators presage a bright future for 
both mutual and Stock Companies. 
See page 18. 


eee In any business enterprise, two 
important factors responsible for 
continued success are satisfied buyers 
and satisfied sellers. In an agency 
situation, Conservation and Reten- 
tion are major issues which should 
not go unnoticed. Involved in keep- 
ing up a successful agency is increas- 
ing the number of buyers and sellers 
while retaining present clients and 
employees. The article on page 20 
points out that a healthy retention/ 
growth situation cannot be attained 
without planning and the concerted 
effort of all those involved in the 
agency system. 


*°° To get the most out of a proc- 
essing system the user must have 
adequate records of performance. 
One insurance company installed a 
time computer as an effective com- 
plement to its data processing equip- 
ment and found the arrangement 
most successful. A description of 
this method of Time Control is pre- 
sented on page 31. 
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e°° The Statistician’s Role in the 
insurance industry can be far differ- 
ent from the academic concept of a 
statistician’s function. The major 
concern of any data expert is, of 
course, the data he works with but 
the insurance statistician is an ex- 
pert on what data is to be gathered 
rather than simply how it will be 
collected. Acccording to the author 
of the article on page 32, the statis- 
tician involved in insurance is more 
than a “datican” or “statistics man- 
ager.” His importance lies in his 
knowledge of the needs of the vari- 
ous departments of his company and 
his ability to find and interpret the 
necessary information. 


eee Each day the amount of mate- 
rial that we must read increases. 
The reader who has been taught 
rapid reading skills is, therefore, at 
a definite advantage during both 
business and leisure hours. It is 
possible to Speed Your Reading 
through a careful program of instruc- 
tion and practice. On page 34 one 
such program is outlined and the 
benefits of rapid reading skills are 
illustrated. 


eee Large institutional buildings 
present many maintenance problems. 
One of the major difficulties in ad- 
ministering these buildings is work- 
ing out an economically sound sys- 
tem for keeping the building clean. 
Several companies have found that 
to employ a staff simply for the 
cleaning operation is an unjustified 
expense. Contract Cleaning on page 
46 suggests an alternative method 
for efficient maintenance. 


°° Before relocation a large insur- 
ance firm handled its voluminous 


correspondence through individual 
dictation units, the dictated material 
being sent to a central typing pool 
for transcription. Many areas of 
company operation were affected by 
delays in signature-return time and 
the company realized that a change 
was needed. Network Dictation on 
page 49 describes the system worked 
out by this company to bring about 
a more rapid and efficient operation. 


eee Ata recent meeting of the New 
York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters a topic of interest to the 
entire industry came up for discus- 
sion. Replacement, the speakers 
pointed out, is a form of twisting 
which must be combated by clear 
thinking and definite action. Under- 
writers Discuss Replacement, on 
page 69, is a brief summary of the 
opinions and suggestions expressed 
by this group, a representative seg- 
ment of the life insurance industry. 


ee° The volume of group life insur- 
ance sold in the United States has 
increased more than sevenfold in the 
last fourteen years compared with a 
more than threefold increase in the 
sale of ordinary life. This growth 
has intensified the problems of this 
type of business and focussed the at- 
tention of the industry on it. The 
major problems are considered in 
the article on Group Insurance on 
page 80. They include the difficulty 
of arriving at a reasonable maximum 
amount of coverage, the question as 
to whether dependents should be 
covered, the practice of direct writ- 
ing without the payment of an 
agent’s commission and the writing 
of franchise insurance to circumvent 
the restrictions placed on group in- 
surance. 


eee A controversial position can be 
the life-blood of an industry if used 
constructively. Often a debate or a 
simple question and answer period 
can clarify many clouded issues. On 
page 89 we are publishing excerpts 
from a Radio Interview on which the 
president of a life company acted as 
spokesman for the industry in an- 
swering several questions which 
might be asked of insurancemen by 
the general public. The questions 
asked and the answers given should 
also serve to underscore many basic 
features of life insurance that even 
the veteran sometimes tends to forget. 


1l 
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The Playscript Procedure by Leslie 
H. Matthies, director of the Founda- 
tion for Administrative Research, 
and editor of the newsletter Sys- 
temation. 


This new book is designed to ease 
the heaviest burden in systems and 
methods work—the writing of pro- 
cedures. Management appears to be 
turning more and more to the pro- 
cedure as the best way of informing 
line and staff supervisors what work 
is expected and how it should be 
done. This book describes a new, 
clear method of writing procedures, 
which is intended to result in the de- 
sired goal of constructive action. The 
book is direct and simple, giving life 
to the procedure, which should con- 
stitute the single most important 
link between all levels of manage- 
ment. 

The playscript procedure  en- 
courages participation and secures 
the cooperation and enthusiasm of 
those concerned with doing a job. 
In addition, the book defines the 
principles of a good procedure and 
includes a comprehensive action 
vocabulary. It enables you to ana- 


publications 


lyse and perfect your own proce- 
dures, and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the individual in achieving 
action through the use of procedures. 


183 pps. $5.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Office Publications, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 


Forms Control Manual by Kenneth 
F. McCreery, assistant secretary, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 


This guide to the development and 
preparation of forms has been pub- 
lished by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. The manual was 
written as a guide to the individuals 
responsible for the development of 
company forms, and it is designed 
to outline a program and establish 
standards that will insure simpli- 
fication and uniformity in recording, 
transmitting reporting and other 
processing of data throughout a life 
insurance company. 

The report is divided into six 
sections: forms control, services 
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COULD IT BE TRUE? 


A Connecticut Life Insurance Company offering up to 
-o,' |, 103% first year commission—it sure is! We also pay an- 
other 45% in renewals over the next six years. If you 
want more information on how to step up to your own 
Agency, contact—David G. Hunting, C.L.U., President. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
176 Whitney Avenue e 


New Haven 5, Conn. 





















available, forms specification stand 
ards, forms design standards, sp 
cialty forms, and ordering proc 
dures. 


23 pps. $1.50 to LOM A members 
$8.00 to non-members. Published } 
the Life Office Management Associa 
tion, 110 East 42nd Street, Ne 
York 17, N.Y. 


An Introduction to Trust Investme 


This new book, prepared by the 
American Bankers Association's 
committee on trust investments, is 
designed to provide fundamental in- 
formation about trust investments, 
principally for trust department 
personnel who are not directly con: 
cerned with the investing of trusf 
funds. Material covered in the book 
includes the investment function of 
the trust administrator, organization 
of an investment department, specia 
investment considerations peculiar te 
fiduciaries, investment policies for 
various types of accounts, the field 
of investments, and special invest- 
ment problems. A bibliography lists | 
some of the literature available on} .DIS 
the subject. 


32 pps. $1.00 per copy. Published ‘ 
by The Department of Printing, Theagall 
American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York 16,-———— 
N.Y. 





Cc 
Open Doors—a newsletter of crea- v 
tive sales ideas. 1 


This new idea letter will be pub- 
lished on a monthly schedule to pro- 
vide busy marketing, advertising and 





sales promotion executives with a x 
report on the latest ideas which are 4 
being used effectively to help “open ; 
doors” for sales personnel. Accord- 5 
ing to the publishers, each month’s 
issue will contain between 12 and 20 
creative ideas. 

Special editorial emphasis will bef ¢ 


given to printed sales promotion ma- 
terial, but featured ideas will also 
cover other techniques, such as con- 
tests, exhibits, visual aids, etc. 


Subscription $2.00 per yeu. 
Sample copies available on request. 
Published by American Marketing 
Services Inc.,610 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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‘MONY INTRODUCES 
0 NEW HEALTH 
NSURANCE POLICIES 


1. DISABILITY INCOME: Provides broad protection against total disability due 
Jichedte? sickness or accident. 2. MAJOR MEDICAL: Offers substantial protection 
1, Theagainst catastrophic medical expenses due to a major sickness or injury. 
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kh 16, 
MONY’s new Health Insurance Poli- 

Compare these MONY features | (es present double opportunity to 

crea-§ With those in any other plan: needs of your clients. 

1. Top commissions Send for free sales brochure that . 
> pub-§ 2. Highly competitive provisions summarizes coverages of these two Br 
0 pro- sd eahat new policies and combines them into wine 
ig and ? a unique sales tool for interviews. ee 
vith af 3, Easy-to-understand language 
ch are Sas : 

“open 4+ Minimum of exclusions 
hin rk Mutual Of New York, Dept. BI-66! 
onth’s 5. M. M. offers unusual soe Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, New York 
nd 20 combinations of high inside Please send me your FREE brochure describing MONY's new 
limits and coinsurance Health Insurance Program. 

fe 6. D. |. contract ‘“‘non-can” Name 
| also to age 65 and conditionally Address 
$ con- continuable to age 70 City Zone State 

yew. 
quest, 
eeti ig 
, Bos- 

News The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N. Y. 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


Company 
Metropolitan Life .................... 
OS 2 Sek... bas: ak A wees 2k 
Equitable Life of New York 
ee I GAUDI acc Sepals dares see 
John Hancock Mutual 


Northwestern Mutual 
Aetna Life 
ET Be 
Mutual Of New York . 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Connecticut General .. 

OOOO ENO. 8 8). sis. Sate. Sok: ote 
iuniees Benet UNO: 65505045. SS 
Puleuneenn tate. Ss Seok en 
Connecticut Mutual .................... 


Lincoln National Life .................. 
Bankers Life of lowa 
Western & Southern ........... 
Phoenix Mutual Life ... 

National Life & Accident (Tenn. ‘Ss 


Reaiiene Mites 5 ek 
ATMA TUAIMOEE ec reser oo Kc ees 
National Life of Vermont ...... 
Occidental Life of California 

Union Central Life ........ 
Continental Assurance .... se decid 
State Mutual of Massachusetts .._. 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity . 
Equitable Life of lowa ..... 
Jefferson Standard ......... 


Pacific Mutual 
Franklin Life .. 
Guardian Life of New York . Si ates 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia ages 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company ... 


Home Life of New York 
Acacia Mutual ...... 
SS ID. os ONS Fe oe vee sies CIR 


Northwestern National 
Fidelity Mutual 


SNE IIE 05 ct Rt bos Poke k aden 
Liberty National ............ 
Life & Casualty, Tenn. 
Washington National .................. 
Minnesota Mutual ..................... 


General American 
Southland Life .............. 
California-Western States 
Monumental Life 
Pan-American Life 


Great Southern Life 
Chis ational De ones sk ah 
Provident Life & Accident .............. 
Ge NEE BNR No i ote ug oe ao ae oe 
Business Men's Assurance ..... 


Mutual Trust Life 
Pilot Life 
Gulf Life 





Leading U.S 


Amount 


. $17,941,244,002 


16,551,296,122 
10,039,070,250 
7,157,885,018 
6,127,322,504 


4,197,943,972 
4,031, 107,933 
3,316,360,298 
2,761 ,884,704 
2,440, 175,385 


2,232,222,939 
2,210,622,335 
1,870,220,376 
1,815,885,004 
1 ,594,039,064 


1,490,554,708 
1,093,533,892 
1,059, 177,854 
894,431,853 
884,873,126 


871,004,320 
853,830,934 
829,617,066 
816,536,525 
801,820,786 


734,401,665 
733,618,615 
704,139,741 
685,075,199 
620,540,561 


614,616,721 
585,295,957 
517,051,499 
516,183,566 
503,538,083 


424,274,989 
407,045,829 
405,817,499 
377,340,014 
375,481,412 


364,581,708 
319,956,108 
311,732,529 
302,713,588 
293,452,534 


288,498,599 
250,667,885 
246,695,570 
244,444,750 
228,211,453 


226,891,221 
218,265,477 
213,511,216 
212,599,038 
211,235,059 


209,964,053 
209,479,710 
206,607,436 
205,678,338 
204,785,291 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 

Company 
Metropolitan Life 
RS aA Fe San ete, as 
Equitable Life of New York 
TORN es res aes ee 
John Hancock Mutual 


i Os See. ois. oss Rameedine vc eae 
Sr WO Ec cir. eee ceua bet 
Connecticut General ... 

Lincoln National Life .. 

Northwestern Mutual ........... 
Occidental Life of California ...... 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Mutual Of New York 
New England Life ....... 
Continental Assurance .. 


National Life & Accident ............... 
Se em 
Mutual Benefit Life ..... 
American National .. 

Penn Mutual Life ... 


Western & Southern ...... 
Connecticut Mutual Life .... 
Ee nea 
Bankers Life of lowa ... 
General American Life .. 


California-Western States 
State Mutual Life ......... 
Union Central Life ........ 
Republic National Life ....... 
Provident Life & Accident .... 


Pacific Mutual . 

Old Republic ie... : 
National Life of Vermont 
Life of Virginia ....... 
Minnesota Mutual ...... 


Provident Mutual . 

Phoenix Mutual . i 

Northwestern National 

Home Life of New York ................ 
United Benefit Life ......... 


Southwestern Life, Texas _. . 
Jefferson Standard ........ PE Fa 
Lary Mattenal 5 oi i EPRI 
Business Men's Assurance ...... 
Guardian Life of New York 


Life & Casualty, Tenn. 
Washington National .. 
Acacia Mutual 
Nationwide Life ........ 
Life of Georgia ......... 


Equitable Life of lowa ... 
Pilot Life .. 

State Farm Life, ill, 
Allstate Life, Ill. ..... 
United States Life, N. Y. 


American United Life, Ind. 
Manhattan Life ..... 

North American Reassurance, N.Y. 
Kansas City Life 
Southland Life 


Amount 


$94,245,883 ,078 


82,182,997,497 
38,437,328 870 
26,961 412,902 
26, 184,48 | 342 


24,31 1,020,459 
24,043,900,323 
11,373,009,49% 
10,570,172, 115 
10,410,515,107 


10,206,576,348 
8,278,463,59! 
8, 140,623,358 
7,042,890,567 
6,844,389,993 


5,855, 138,232 
5,765, 193,091 
5,594,819,863 
5,591 603,857 
5,249,482 ,643 


5,241 276,317 
4,700, | 13,732 
4,047,274,323 
3,760, 170,334 
3,249, 186,688 


3,187,569, 114 
3,125,055, 786 
3,043,984,830 
2,974,869, | 28 
2,864,221 ,539 


2,785,538, 906 
2,760,677,927 
2,750,524,33! 
2,744,458 ,658 
2,689,960, 130 


2,624,752,792 
2,448,652,947 
2,382,860,446 
2,240,884, 146 
2,160,924,702 


2,116,626,295 
2,010,954,712 
2,002,047, | 88 
2,001 706,988 
1,952,309,624 


1,920,885,605 
1,908,306,523 
1 ,876,342,937 
1,808,782,669 
1 784,267,764 


1,773,299,887 
1,753,563,655 
1,734,840,597 
1,660,884,96! 
1 ,650,840,315 


1,578,592,094 
1,523,846, | 68 
1,437,870,248 
1,428,012,566 
1 426,219,404 


Best’s Life News 











ount 
883,078 
997,497 
328,870 
412,902 
48 | 342 


020,459 
900,323 
009,49 
172,115 
515,107 


576,348 
463,591 
623,358 
890,567 
389,993 


138,232 
193,091 
B 19,863 
603,857 
$82,643 


176,317 
| 13,732 
274,323 
70,334 
186,688 


569,114 
155,786 
184,830 
69, 128 
12 1,539 


3 8,906 
177,927 
124,331 


‘52,792 
52,947 
60,446 
184,146 
24,702 


26,295 
54,712 
47,188 
06,988 
09,624 


85,605 
06,523 
42,937 
82,669 
67,764 


99,887 
63,655 
40,597 
84,961 
40,315 


92,094 
+6, | 68 
70,248 
12,566 
19,404 


News 
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For 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Company 

OE SENOS ASRS SAS rae 
SN eS. abi id a owe tde 5 
Commonwealth Life .................... 
Bankers Life & woul SC Le erie ape 
Manhattan Life ..... SE REPS oh 
ee 6 Aan ere 
American United Life ............... 
Massachusetts Savings Bank ......... 
Nationwide Life ............. Ee 
Home Beneficial ...... Cee 


ONES SS Fee Or aer 
Knights Life .... PaO Peer 
Bankers Life of Nebraska .... 5 
et ee Oe LD 
Liberty Life, S. C. 


ES ee = ae on ee 
ON RS Ee aI a 
United Insurance ... 

Equitable Life, D. C. 

Guarantee Mutual, Neb. 


Security Mutual, N. Y. ................. 
Union Mutual, Me. ........... 

Lutheran Mutual ............ ety 

Sun Life of Maryland .............. 
United States Life ............. 


ES" REST T SR eae aE Poe 
Continental American, Del. ; 
Atlantic Life, Va. ..... 

Central Standard, ill. 

Monarch Life, Mass. . 


ON NG oe ERs 3G 
Republic National ....... 

Northern Life, Wash. 

Protective Life, Ala. .. 

Beneficial Life .......... 


Western Life, Mont. ................... 
nr lets one 4chh'e igre 
ES a eee 
State Life of Indiana ................ 
Security Life & Trust, N.C. .......... 


New York Savings Bank Life .... 


Independent Life & Accident, Fla. . pork 


Standard Insurance, Ore. ..... he 
I WN os 6k Wis 8 + ocew ences 
PUN RMUNE WARS ore i sede Gao sce 


American General Life, Texas . . 

Durham Life .. 

Presbyterian Ministers Fund . 

Mee MEMO LG Lc. 65... . sce sss 
RI ea, os eyo. ave, 


IR SENSES Sia ai ieeetig Sr Bean 20 
National Reserve, Kan. eS 
Reserve Life, Texas ....... ete 
American Mutual Life, lowa ...... 
Boston Mutual ............ 


Philadelphia Life .... 


National Guardian Life ................ 


North Carolina Mutual 


id Sine Alte, Wiis «ccc week kone 
North American Co. for Life, Health & Acc. 


June, 1961 


Amount 

201,325,780 
198,108,621 
187,067,674 
182,322,945 
178,635,081 


178,225,707 
167,607,277 
163,431,072 
163,009,937 
159,116,910 


158,837,404 
152,947,924 
143,514,651 
143,416,589 
129,877,738 


129,657,439 
127,399,256 
126,055,696 
124,741,199 
124,313,589 


120,105,704 
119,186,142 
118,723,745 
117,163,497 
116,624,408 


114,892,483 
112,478,283 
111,539,104 
111,042,964 
107,973,689 


107,095,846 
105,859,878 
105,190,440 
104,683,510 
164,589,345 


102,746,702 
94,499,852 
93,659,659 
91,080,175 
90,044,111 


86,783,965 
84,541,611 
84,349,385 
83,591,351 
80,970,964 


80,691,470 
80,601,939 
78,349,171 
77,916,083 
77,277,148 


77,190,271 
72,004,689 
71,669,269 
70,181,690 
69,559,303 


68,855,376 
67,670,731 
67,600,990 
66,619,271 
65,220,720 


120 


ompanies in 196 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 

Company 
Commonwealth Life . 
Gulf Life, Fla. .... 
Pan-American Life 
Credit Life ..... e4 
Fidelity Mutual Life . 
SN EIN i Mie is occ dau ce deed cue 
Security Life & Trust, ‘N.C. 
Capitol Life, Colo. 
Monumental Life . 
Protective Life, Ala. 


Union Labor Life, N. Y. ........... 
Cavalier Life, Md. 

Ohio National Life .. 

Great Southern Life, Texas 

Union Mutual Life, Me. . . 


North American Life & Cas., Minn. 
Independent Life & Accident, Fla. 
Home Beneficial Life, V. 

Country Life ........ 

Paul Revere Life 


North American Co. for Life, Health & Acc. 


Knights Life, Pa. 

Standard Insurance, Ore. 
Peoples Life, D. C. .... 
Hartford Life, Mass ... 


United Insurance, Ill. .... 
Bankers Life of Nebraska 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Ill. 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Life 
Bankers National Life, N. J. 


Mutual Trust Life .. 

Security Life & Accident, Colo. 
West Coast Life, Calif. 
Volunteer State Life 

Central Life of lowa . 


Sun Life of Maryland ..... 
American General Life, Texes’ 
Lutheran Mutual Life, lowa . 
Monarch Life, Mass. ..... 
Colonial Life, N. J. .... 


Pacific National Life, Calif. . 
Berkshire Life ........... 
Shenandoah Life .. 


Life Insurance Co. of North America, Pa. 


Western Life, Mont. ...... 


Southern Farm Bureau, Miss. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Neb. . 
Interstate Life & Accident, Tenn. 
Fidelity Union Life, Texas .... 
National Old Line, Ark. 


Columbus Mutual Life ... 
Continental American, Del. 
Philadelphia Life ..... 
Boston Mutual Life 
Security Mutual Life, N. Y. 


Atlantic Life, Va. 

Ohio State Life . 
Northeastern Life, N. Y. 
Federal Life & oun | Mich. 
Equitable Life, D. C. 


(Continued on : ihe dint page) 


Amount 
| ,402,544,270 
1,365,751 ,004 
1 322,379,236 
1,319,335,821 
1,316,873,067 


1 ,292,341,419 
1 ,244,074,608 
1,241 783,786 
1,150,223,262 
1, 143,644,709 


1,096,405,179 
1,084,581 ,654 
|,082,776,205 
1,076,086,410 
1 ,064,290,947 


1,033,401 ,127 
955,861,205 
953,450,361 
934,409,145 
896,028,512 


825,079,607 
823,011,246 
774,717,354 
773,305,467 
773,236,931 


772,019,849 
771,116,812 
755,840,740 
738,479,334 
732,894,371 


724,950,068 
716,322,481 
683,241,551 
659, 196,099 
637,253,817 


636,730,556 
621,817,818 
620,639,017 
611,836,072 
609,939,179 


607,483,063 
607,153,187 
596,336,817 
590,468,650 
581,631,779 


565,474,757 
559,103,294 
554,819,669 
550,506,131 
550,030,423 


544,856,581 
540,936,789 
539,055,187 
537,401,364 
536,161,149 


534,710,974 
533,561,906 
528,562,255 
519,090,102 
513,988,034 


15 





121 
122 
123 
124 
125 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 


141 
142 
143 


145 


146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


161 
162 
163 


165 


166 
167 


169 
170 


171 
172 
173 
174 
175 


176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 


186 
187 
188 


190 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


Company 
Security Benefit (Kan.) 


Amicable Life, Texas 


Interstate Life & Accident, Tenn. 


North American Reassurance ........... 


Shenandoah Life 


Fidelity Union Life .. 
National Old Line, Ark. 


Atlanta Life 


Carolina Life Bs AR 0 


Security Life & Accident, Colo. ......... 


North American _ il. 
Provident Life, N. D. 


Capitol Life, Colo. a OS RB I 


Farm Bureau Life, lowa 


Federal Life, Ill. 


Farmers & Traders Life 
Farmers & Bankers Life 
Peninsular Life, Fla. ........... 
United Life & Accident, N. H. 
Farmers New World 


Wieteny 43a, Tae, oo... 8S 


United Fidelity Life, Texas .............. 


United Services Life, D. C. 
Hoosier Farm Bureau, Ind. 
North American Life & Casualty . 


Great National Life, Texas 
Piedmont-Southern Life, Ga. 
Reliable Life, Mo. .. 

Occidental Life of N. cc 


Security Mutual, Neb. .......... 


Wisconsin National . 


Home Security Life, N. C. ..... 


Southern Farm Bureau, «SESS, 


Peoples-Home Life, Ind. 


Poome Mational COU... oo 


American Life & Accident, Ky. .. 


Lafayette Life, Ind. 
Union Labor Life, N. Y. 


Southern Life & Health, OT Ae 
Coastal States Life, Ga. ................ 


Beneficial Standard 
Standard Life, Ind. 
Woodmen Accident & Life, Neb. 
World Insurance, Neb. ..... 


Loyal Protective SE AES RTE 2 


Lincoln Liberty Life, Neb. ...... 
SO POM cigs ccccte sess: 
. .Tennessee Life, Texas 


National Travelers, lowa 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life 


Sam Houston Life 
Postal Life, N. Y. 


Benefit Assn. of Railway Employees ei 


American Life, A 
Atlas Life, Olle. 


Cavalier Life, Md. 

Midland National, S. D. 
Southern Life, N. C. .......... 
State Capital RIO WO Moe os oaks 
Unity Mutual Life, N. Y. ....... 


Wisconsin Life .. 


National Burial, Tenn. .................. 


Fidelity Life Association, ill, 
Jefferson National Life, Ind. 


Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Ky. ...... 


The Home State Life, Okla. ............ 


Pioneer Mutual Life, N. D 
Old Republic Life, il. 


National Fidelity Life, Mo............... 


Quaker City Life, Pa. 


Amount 


64,410,350 
63,685,158 
62,296,959 
60,701,753 
57,498,771 


57,172,057 
55,757,927 
54,235,538 
53,633,900 
53,604,459 


53,093,548 
52,858,455 
52,478,717 
51,699,528 
50,176,858 


49,914,824 
49,746,551 
47,696,835 
47,133,977 
47,064,670 


46,987,768 
46,867,209 
45,365,472 
44,729,955 
44,495,958 


43,997,036 
43,741,948 
43,634,022 
43,598,306 
42,457,599 


41,253,481 
41,100,222 
40,872,293 
40,632,194 
40,115,938 


39,247,090 
38,953,845 
38,517,796 
37,823,074 
37,217,665 


36,591,210 
35,690,273 
35,659,111 
35,384,413 
34,807,304 


34,752,766 
34,127,262 
33,855,882 
32,276,467 
32,229,955 


31,565,921 
30,495,488 
30,446,342 
29,784,532 
29,504,082 


29,165,881 
28,904,830 
28,622,170 
28,339,158 
27,837,501 


27,737,680 
27,484,707 
27,233,630 
26,808,593 


26,729,591 
26,675,270 
26,518,290 
26,497,268 
26,328,048 


No. 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 


141 
142 
143 


145 


146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


151 
152 
153 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


161 
162 
163 


165 


166 
167 


169 
170 


171 
172 
173 
174 
175 


176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 


186 
187 
188 
189 
190 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Company 


Beneficial Life, Utah . 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Michigan Life 


United Services Life, D. C. 


Farm Bureau Life, lowa 
New York Savings Bank Life 
Baltimore Life 
United Life & Accident, N. H. 


American Life, Ala. 
Midland Mutual Life ........... 


American Bankers Life, Fla. ..... eS 
Pacific Fidelity Life, Calif. .............. 


Durham Life, N. C 


State Capital Life, N. C. 
Bankers Security Life, D. c.. 
Farmers New World, Wash. 


North American Life, Ill. ........ Sara 


Coastal States Life, Ga. 


GI EAUDS. Be WS oka ds os ccch an wkakeatd 


Federal Life, Ill. 
Piedmont-Southern Life, Ga. 
Mutual Service Life, Minn. 
Northern Life, Wash. 


Standard Life & Accident, Okla. ........ 


Fidelity Bankers Life, Va. ...... 
American Mutual Life, lowa ....... 
Central Standard Life, Ill. 
gs oe 
Amicable Life, Texas .... 
Midwestern United Life, ind. 

Old Security Life, Mo 
Reliable Life, Mo. 


Home Security Life, N. C. . 5a diols Shae. 


Home Life, Pa. 


Standard Life of the South, BES Aeneas 


Constitution Life, Ill. 
Atlas Life, Okla. 


World Insurance, wae 


Occidental Life, N. C. 
Benefit Assn. of Railway Employees 


Lamar Life, Miss. 
Patriot Life, N. Y. 


ES a ene eae ne 


National Reserve Life, Kan. 
Postal Life, N. Y. 

North Carolina Mutual, ‘N.C. 
Peninsular Life, Fla. .... 


Midland National, S. D. ........... 


Great American Reserve, Texas ..... nied: 


Pyramid Life, N. 
Central National Life, Neb. 
National Guardian Life, Wis. 


Southern Life & Health, Ala. 
Security Mutual Life, Neb. ........... 


Lafayette Life, Ind. ................. an 


General Fidelity Life, Va. 
Amalgamated Life, N. Y. ..... 


Hoosier Farm Bureau, Ind. ............. 


All American Assurance, La. 
Woodmen Accident & Life, Neb. ... 


eee eM Ss, cis lnk da ves 


College Life, Ind. 
Jefferson National, Ind. 


Southern Life, N. C 
The Home State Life, Okla. 


Indianapolis Life... 2.0.00... 


Security Benefit Life, Kan. .............. 


Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity " 


Presbyterian Ministers a ne: 


National Fidelity Life, Mo. ............. 


Amount 


500, 125,00) 
496,070,510 
495,204,707 
495,187,218 
483,483 262 


461 ,327,6% 
448,590,649 
447,579,443 
445,385,506 
443,269,254 


430,663,195 
421,976,070 
420,558,971! 
420,128,839 
415,670,015 


410,747,010 
410,057,539 
398,155,709 
382,505,336 
376,062,245 


368,032,848 
367,778,513 
365,479,483 
365,070,609 
361,513,992 


355,515,838 
352,929,220 
352,384,301 
350,783,914 
344,022,657 


334,086,340 
332,000,594 
325,207,258 
325,127,602 
324,749,393 


322,680,910 
316,585,860 
315,364,500 
314,907,671 
314,889,033 


309,287,389 
304,669,028 
301,862,984 
293,832,462 
293,460,399 


287,489,643 
280,896,512 
279,664,964 
277,186,658 
276,704,747 


275,086,786 
272,943,348 
271,942,004 
271,528,866 
270,424,17! 


267,148,849 
263,539,407 
262,706,982 
262,398,187 
262,047,405 


251,832,501 
250,486,465 
248,561,755 
243,902,647 
242,705,94! 


240,136,127 
238,058,315 
236,651,427 
235,263,172 
234,311,720 
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25,00) 
70,510 
04,707 
87,218 
83,262 


27,69 
90,649 
79,443 
85,506 
69,254 


63,195 
76,070 
58,97) 
28,839 
70,015 


47,010 
57,539 
55,709 
5,336 
2,245 


2,848 
8,513 
9,483 
10,609 
3,992 


5,838 
9,220 
4,301 
3,914 
2,657 


6,340 
0,594 
7,258 
7,602 
9,393 


0,910 
5,860 
4,500 
7,671 
7,033 


],389 
7,028 
2,984 
2,462 
),399 


1,643 
512 
+964 
», 658 
747 


786 
348 





ADMITTED ASSETS 
No. Company 


191 Mid-Continent Life, Okla. 
192 Empire Life & Accident, Ind. 
193 Constitution Life, | 
De SU I ek, ck ee eae 
195 Midwestern United Life, Ind. ............ 


196 Praetorian Mutual, Texas ................ 
197. National Public Service, Wash. .......... 
Ry EER ee paree e 
199 First National Life, La. 
200 American Republic, lowa 


Amount 


26,140,643 
25,920,285 
25,779,457 
25,705,083 
25,683,515 


25,125,300 
24,763,707 
23,893,150 
23,854,257 
23,559,576 


Leading Canadian 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
No. Company 


| Sun Life Assurance Company ............ 
2 Manufacturers Life 
3 Great-West Life 
4 
5 


London Life 
Canada Life 


6 Mutual Life Assurance .................. 
7 Confederation Life 
8 North American Life 
9 
10 


Crown Life 
IN OE sigitlg coo 2k esis a Pee esis 


1! Dominion Life 
ai hy otal See 
13. Industrial Life 
14 Monarch Life 
15 National Life Assurance 


16 Northern Life 
17. La Sauvegarde 
18 Continental Life 
19 Montreal Life 
20 Sovereign Life 


21 Empire Life 
22 Equitable Life of Canada 
23 Alliance Mutual 
24 Maritime Life 
25 Fidelity Life 


ss eI BING sib ig oak oie case 5 soins 6500's 
27 La Mutuelle-Vie de |'U.C.C. 
28 Aeterna-Life Mutual 
ME aoe es sad. o Sk hora voi das ete 
OE Ee er 


(as Reported in 


Amount 


$2,389,212,662 


965,478,891 
791,494,588 
789,273,755 
712,274,697 


673,764,046 
470,764,668 
336,367,875 
331,194,737 
291,915,753 


199,286,210 
116,672,487 
84,002,510 
77,490,545 
68,678,551 


50,535,160 
49,390,266 
44,549,643 
42,727,169 
41,207,370 


40,888,067 
38,777,113 
34,554,463 
16,329,351 
10,279,812 


9,592,671 
8,502,424 
7,613,274 
7,551,833 
6,514,164 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Company 


191 Companion Life, N. Y. 
Provident Life, N. D. 
NS ee oe 
American Heritage Life, Fla. ........... 
Lincoln Income Life, : 


Tennessee Life, Texas .............. 
Beneficial Standard Life, Calif. 
Government Employees Life, D. ec 

Great National Life, Texas .............. 
Rio Grande National, ML asic k atte d 


Companies in 1960 


Best's Insurance Reports) 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
No. Company 


1 Sun Life Assurance Company ............ 
RE REE ee Se 
I, EE, onc nace cece cece’ 
IN tools ok wes ceeaseces . 
ae) IN I 55 « b.5-G.i nw ese an 6elece 
6 Mutual Life Assurance ................. 
5 Ee eee 
Oe a os ale 0 b,4% e's oe cass - 
9 North American Life ...............-.-. 
IE A Va Ss 5 GS os 0.00200 osu 
11 Dominion Life 
sy No oe ol ba seeds ace 
13 Excelsior Life ...... ewes 2 

14 National Life Assurance ............... 
15 Monarch Life 


ee a en 
17 Northern Life Assurance 
lo Bee 
Oe IORI coo boo ca ccc cc wes 

20 La Sauvegarde 


21 Continental Life 
22 Sovereign Life Assurance ............ 
23 Equitable Life of Canada ........... 

Ie UN oo iicias oon r se dime oe 
25 La Mutuelle-Vie de I'U.C.C. ........... 


26 Aeterna-Life Mutual 
eg cals a base nace aes 
28 Fidelity Life Assurance ................ 
29 Maritime Life Assurance 
30 Western Life Assurance 


Amount 


231,377,963 
229,521,453 
226,462,580 
226,176,535 
224,601 872 


222,621,445 
219,657,325 
219,273,987 
215,501,278 
214,399,572 


Amount 


$9,572,801,199 
5,641 ,764,659 
4,179,690,349 
3,943,266,658 
3,544,563,216 


3,213,030,450 
2,721 ,281,680 
2,639,469 ,068 
1,771 ,636,732 
1,249,569,540 


987,601,321 
770,514,410 
591,037,200 
457,526,212 
402,950,974 


341,917,457 
332,291,812 
308,811,898 
248,291,738 
236,230,929 


224,281,594 
208,383,586 
217,886,088 
198,637,811 
131,958,260 


118,703,646 
107,804,408 
81,005,842 
76,792,046 
42,005,121 





Do you know about 


BENT 





WEEKLY NEWS 
DIGEST? 





Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, fresh, concise authori- 
tative reports on al! current happenings of essential interest that have transpired 


during the week in the insurance industry. 


Legal decisions, policy changes, production figures and stock offerings in concise, 
accurate form to save you reading time are just samples of the kind of necessary, 
vital information you get continually from BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 

Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life and the Fire and Casualty, 
BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a weekly must for outstanding company execu- 


tives and forward-looking agents. 
A subscription to either edition costs twenty dollars annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 
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DAVID G. SCOTT 
First Vice President and Actuary 
Continental Assurance Company 


W: HAVE JUST FINISHED a dec- 
ade in which every year saw 
an increase in most of the significant 
figures relating to the life insurance 
industry. If there is one figure in 
which company management is more 
interested than any other I would say 
that it is ordinary life insurance 
sales. From ordinary life insurance 
sales today must come the bulk of 
tomorrow’s profits. In 1960, for the 
first time, this figure leveled off after 
ten years of unbroken and substan- 
tial gains. Does this mean that we 
have come to a time when we can no 
longer expect a gain in new paid 
for ordinary insurance of from five 
to ten per cent each year? 


Potential Purchasers 


Future gains must necessarily de- 
pend upon two factors, (1) the 
amount of insurance which the av- 
erage family can buy, and, (2) the 
increase in the number of families. 
Ninety per cent of the market for 
ordinary life insurance sales lies in 
the ages between twenty and sixty- 
four, During the past ten years, the 
number of persons in this age group 
increased by less than seven per cent. 
During the decade to come, it will 
increase by about seventeen per cent. 
From the viewpoint of the increase 
in the number to whom sales can be 
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made, we are going to be better off 
in the immediate future than we 
were in the immediate past. 

The other factor affecting ordi- 
nary life insurance sales depends to 
a large extent upon the income of 
the family unit. As income increases, 
the amount of life insurance pur- 
chased increases more than propor- 
tionately. Here, a reasonable as- 
sumption is that the forces which 
were at work during the past decade 
will continue in the next. Altogether 
we have to assume that the market 
for ordinary life insurance sales will 
continue to expand and perhaps at 
an accelerated rate. 

The past ten years saw life insur- 
ance companies display more in- 
genuity and inventiveness than they 
had displayed in the previous thirty 
years. Much effort and thought was 
employed to develop appealing pol- 
icies. A number of new plans were 
successfully introduced such as the 
family plan and the guaranteed in- 
surability plan. These innovations 
were largely aimed at the young 
adult market and that market will 
expand most rapidly. During the 
last decade, about 2,100,000 persons 
each year became twenty-one years 
of age. During the next decade, the 
figure will be over 2,800,000 each 
year, an increase of nearly a third. 
I doubt if we have arrived at the 
end of our inventiveness and new 
successful plans of insurance will be 
developed in the near future. 





Heel bit 


STOCK COMPANIES 








During the past ten years, the 
amount of all kinds of life insurance 
in force in the average family has 
increased by about $500 each year. 
In 1960, the average stood at just 
over $10,000 and there appeared to 
be no slackening in the rate of in- 
crease. A continuation of the same 
trend would imply that the total 
amount of insurance of all kinds 
would average about $15,000 per 
family in 1970 and the aggregate 
would be somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of one thousand billion dol- 
lars in 1970. There are apparently 
no signs of market saturation at this 
point and a point to remember is the 
fact that stock companies are more 
than holding their own in competi- 
tion with the mutual companies as 
their share of the total insurance in 
force has been gradually increasing. 


Earnings 

However, those persons interested 
in life insurance companies as an in- 
vestment are more interested in 
earnings than in volume. Not infre- 
quently, the question is raised by 
security analysts as to the effects of 
competition for this growing market. 
It is generally known that non-par- 
ticipating insurance issued by stock 
companies has premiums which are 
based on up-to-date mortality expe- 
rience and not on the current legal 
standard which is the 1941 CSO 
Mortality Table. Also non-partici- 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The Time is 
NOw! 


The past dozen years have seen more 
changes in the life insurance industry than the 
preceding hundred years. The next dozen years 
are likely to be even more exciting . . . and 
profitable . . . for the professionally-minded 
life insurance counselor. 


The inevitable boom in the 60’s. Higher 
income levels. New tax and estate problems. 
New Social Security applications. Rapidly ex- 
panding Group Insurance and Pension Plans. 
Use of Mutual Funds in estate planning. An- 
nuities. Personal and family finance. Knowl- 
edge of these and much more will build your 
client’s confidence in you. 


Rich rewards will go to the career under- 
writer who devotes time and talent now, pre- 


STAR OF 


\ THE NORTH 
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The 
Miinnesota 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
VICTORY.SQUARE + ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

















paring himself to become a C.L.U. and render 
the brand of life insurance service more and 
more of today’s clients require and expect. 


No other industry surpasses life insurance 
in available professional training. Pinnacle of 
this training is the Chartered Life Underwriter 
program of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. Minnesota Mutual is pleased and 
proud to number many C.L.U.s among its field 
force and home office staff. We encourage 
others constantly to study and work for this 
honored designation. Talk it over with your 
Manager or General Agent, your local C.L.U. 
chapter, or a friend or colleague who is a 
C.L.U. 
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STANTON G. HALE 
Sales Vice President 
Mutual Of New York 


RAMATIC AND SIGNIFICANT 
| free are taking place in our 
world and it can be said that we 
are part of a new era in the history 
of man. New nations are coming 
into being and taking their places 
in the world community. New voices 
with unfamiliar names are being 
heard in the councils of the world. 
Last year representatives from some 
of these nations claimed their posi- 
tion in the world community of the 
United Nations. How many of us 
had heard of Gabon, Dahomey, and 
Senegal ? 

Who shall answer these new 
voices, equally as important, whose 
voice shall they heed? Will they fol- 
low the road of freedom and respon- 
sibility that the free world offers, or 
the seemingly easy communistic road 
which leads to fear and repression? 
Their decision is important to free 
men everywhere. 


Significant Challenge 


The people of these sovereign 
states will be seeking the material 
benefits which an industrialized soci- 
ety can provide. One of our very 
great challenges is to demonstrate 
to these new neighbors that they can 
develop within the framework of a 
democratic society, and by so doing, 
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resist the seemingly tempting offer 
Communism provides. 

We hope that these new nations 
will share with us our belief that 
that system of government and eco- 
nomic activity is best which is most 
likely to fulfill the destiny of men 
in freedom and dignity. This is the 
true meaning of the challenge we 
face in helping our new neighbors 
to develop as develop they must. 

What are some other dramatic 
changes we see? A new generation 
of Americans has come to political 
power. For the first time men born 
in the Twentieth Century are 
charged with the responsibility of 
leadership, literally responsibility for 
leadership of the free world. A stag- 
gering challenge to be sure, but also 
a tremendous opportunity to meet 
and resolve the issues and the diffi- 
culties that are ahead of us. And 
this change in the political leadership 
in America is undoubtedly just the 
start of a changeover in power from 
older men to younger men. Cer- 
tainly in the natural course of events 
we will see a similar changeover 
among our European allies. 

And as we look at our economy, 
here, too, we find dramatic changes 
daily taking place. The catching-up 
period is over and we are entering 
a new era. Significant things are 
occurring which are of particular 
importance to us. In 1948, 54% of 
American families owned their own 
cars ; ten years later, 73% of Ameri- 





can families owned their own cars. 
In 1946, 69% of houses in America 
wired for electricity had electric 
refrigerators; ten years later, the 
figure was 96%. The figures for 
other electrical commodities are sim- 
ilar. In 1956 television was installed 
in 86% of the homes wired for elec- 
tricity. Truly, the American econ- 
omy has caught up with and supplied 
the great demand for goods and serv- 
ices which existed in the decade after 
World War II. 


The Future 


What of the future? What are 
some of the important things we 
must be aware of? Having satisfied 
this tremendous demand and backlog 
for goods and services, is the next 
step in the American economy the 
four-day week ? The three-day week ? 
I don’t think so, 

Following World War II a funda- 
mental change occurred in American 
society, a change which occurred 
contrary to expectations. During 
World War II the birth rate rose 
from 18 per 1,000 to about 22 per 
1,000. To a large degree this in- 
crease was the result of full employ- 
ment following a long period of 
depression and early wartime ma 
riages. 

It was estimated that in the post- 
war period the birth rate would drop. 
It did not. It moved up to 25 per 
1,000 and stayed there, with a far- 
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reaching effect on the American 
economy. For example, an official 
forecast made in 1946 estimated that 
the population of America would 
reach 165 million in 1990. This fig- 
ure was passed in 1956. At the 
present time it is estimated that 
the population of America will 
be 240 million by 1980. This 
too, could be seriously under- 
stated. But there can be no question 
that the increase in population is of 
major economic significance. 

There is another trend which | 
believe we should be aware of. It 
is the number of dependent persons 
which the working force must sup- 
port. The “dependency ratio” meas- 
ures the relation between the work- 
ing population and those outside of 
the working force limits—those un- 
der 20 and over 65. Historically 
this ratio has been falling. Each 
member of the working force has had 
to support fewer and fewer persons. 
In 1915 it was 84 dependents per 
100 members of the working force. 
In 1935 it was 74. By 1955 it was 
back to 81, and on the basis of the 
present population structure and 
birth rate, it will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 98 in 1975. 

We are already starting to feel 
the impact of a society with a larger 
number of older persons, but what 
we now have and will continue to 
have, is an American society which 
is producing a rapidly enlarging 
population with a working force 
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which must support more younger 
people as well as more older people. 

Clearly, this information is of vital 
importance to you and to me, not 
only for the America of the 1960's 
but for the America of the future, 
for there will be more and more per- 
sons with greater and greater needs 
for those services and products 
which only the insurance salesman 
can provide. 

Our American society is entering 
into a new era. America is still, as 
Jefferson described it in his first 
inaugural address, “a rising nation 
spread over a wide and fruitful 
land.” This new era will be marked 
by new products, new services and 
new challenges. It is clear that 
America’s productive capacity will 
grow to meet this demand for goods 
and services. 


Economic Stalemate 


But an increase in production 
without an increase in consumption 
can lead to an economic stalemate, 
and herein lies the challenge to the 
salesman. For it is he who fulfills 
the role in our society of bridging the 
gap between the producer and the 
consumer. It is he who assists in 
the creation of desires for goods and 
services. It is he who assists in the 
fulfillment of those needs. It is he 
who helps maintain the needed sta- 
bility between production and con- 
sumption. The life insurance sales- 











man and those who are responsible 
for his guidance and his direction 
have grave responsibilities and op- 
portunities, they must examine these 
challenges and meet them and, in the 
words of the prophet “set thine 
house in order.” 

There are many challenges and 
questions which lie ahead of those 
of us involved in sales. The more 
I think about these complex issues 
and how to deal with them, the more 
I find myself thinking of these issues 
in terms of the buyer, the seller (the 
agents), the company. And it seemed 
to me that the two major questions 
facing life insurance sales manage- 
ment in the 60’s are two questions 
which have been with us for a long 
time. , 

It is imperative that we deal with 
them now. There is a particular 
sense of urgency about them and I 
am reminded of the two sentence 
letter which Lincoln sent one hund- 
red years ago to the governor of an 
Eastern State. He said: “I think the 
necessity of being ready increases. 
Look to it.” 

What are these areas we should 
look to? To put them in a simple 
perspective, shorn of complexity, I 
believe they are the conservation of 
business and the retention of man- 
power. In short, more satisfied buy- 
ers, and more satisfied sellers. These 
two questions are intertwined, and 
an improvement in one will have a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Conservation—Continued 


favorable effect on the other, And 
a simultaneous advancement in both 
areas can mean an unprecedented 
growth in the institution of Life In- 
surance and a broad extension of our 
service to the public. Truly, this is 
a challenge worthy of each of us. 

I have particular interest and con- 
cern about both questions. In 1960 
my company, Mutual Of New York, 
for the first time in its history paid 
for a billion dollars of Ordinary Life 
Insurance. Most of you, I know, 
recognize the effort, planning, and 
work that must be brought to bear 
by a great number of dedicated peo- 
ple to produce such a result. But 
during the year that we achieved our 
billion in new ordinary business, a 
five-year well thought out and de- 
veloped conservation program was 
in full operation. 

In this important area, there are 
a number of factors which in essence 
are noncontrollable. There may be 
a change in the business environ- 
ment, the policy may serve a short- 
term useful purpose, or there is a 
change in the circumstances of the 
policyholder, Let us focus our atten- 
tion on the controllable items, and 
it is here we can produce a measur- 
able result. What are some of the 
key points? 


Attitude 


Attitude is of primary importance. 
What is your company’s attitude 
toward conservation? What is your 
attitude ? 

Is conservation, persistency, an 
important part of your agency’s phi- 
losophy? Is an unpaid premium a 
matter of concern, or notice of it 
a matter for the wastepaper basket ? 
The answer to this simple question 
may reflect your agency’s philosophy 
toward conservation. If you are in- 
terested in quality business, and are 
concerned about quality business, 
and set high standards of perform- 
ance, those standards ultimately will 
be met. 

Do you take the time to review 
with the agent his lapse record? Per- 
haps more important,.is there an 
established system in your agency 
to provide you with information 
about your agents’ lapse records? 
Without this information very little 
can be accomplished. With it we 





have made a start. Do you seek 
business on the persistent modes of 
premium payment? Do you estal)|ish 
specific objectives in this area for 
your agents ? How do you train your 
new men ? Is there an organized pro- 
gram? Are the trainers trained? Do 
you have supervisors who conduct 
field training with your new mei? 
I am reminded of a formula used 
by one of the most successful man- 
agers in my company. He is a very 
fine southern gentleman, and he has 
a very simple formula for super- 
vision : 
1. Write it down 
2. Keep it simple 
3. Check on yourself every 20 min- 
utes. 
He feels that the third point is the 
most important—there must be qual- 
ity in the sales manager’s office. 


Rewards 


Rewards for our efforts are im- 
portant to all of us. Is your com- 
pany’s compensation plan for agents 
geared to persistency? Is there a 
strong renewal factor? Is there ad- 
ditional compensation for persistent 
business ? Is your own compensation 
geared toward persistency? We have 
found these to be important points 
in our own conservation efforts. 

Does your company recognize its 
persistency leaders? Are they recog- 
nized at Honor Club meetings? Are 
they recognized in your agency? 

What is the basis for your objec- 
tives and for your agent’s objectives? 
Are goals and recognition based on 
volume, premium income, commis- 
sions? There are certainly indica- 
tions that volume alone as a basis 
of measurement for growth and ac- 
complishment can be misleading. |n 
Mutual Of New York, sales achieve- 
ments are measured in terms of first 
year commissions, this applies to tlie 
company, the agency, and the agei't. 
We firmly believe this has a faver- 
able effect on persistency besid:s 
offering the best known measure >f 
profitable operation for our policy- 
hoiders. 

There are some other questio:'s 
we might ask ourselves. What ‘s 
the subject matter of our sales mect- 
ings? Do we have among our partic - 
pants those who are writing and 
selling persistent business? Are they 
given suitable and comparable re-- 
ognition to other participants ? 
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Karlier, when I reviewed the ques- 


vision and control. Is there a sys- 
ten to provide you with information, 
information about your agency, 
about your agents? Do you know the 
lapse rates of the men under your 
supervision? Do you know the 
amount of business sold in your 
agency on the more persistent modes 
of premium payment? Do you know 
how much of your business is writ- 
te on a cash with the application 
basis? Do you know how many lapse 
letters are mailed out? How many 
are reinstated ? 

If you can answer “yes” to these 
questions, you have an effective sys- 
tem to provide you with information 
necessary for supervision. If you 
cannot, you may well consider the 
establishment of such controls. 

Excessive lapsation among our 
policyholders might lead to a loss 
of confidence in the institution of 
Life Insurance. This can and must 
be avoided. I believe we may safely 
say that it is a rare occasion when 
a lapsed policyholder has a favorable 
opinion about his purchase, the agent 
or the company. Perhaps this is 
just human nature at work, but it 
means a loss of confidence. I re- 
member leaving a classroom years 
ago after the instructor had contrib- 
uted the grades for the semester. 
I will always recall the comments of 
two students. One of whom said: 
“T got an A.” The other who said: 
“He gave mea C.” 

There is one word in particular | 
like to associate with conservation, it 
is “integrity.” We must have a great 
sense of responsibility to our policy- 
holders. In many cases they have 
placed the major part of their per- 
sonal security, and I believe it is 
not an overstatement to say, in some 
cases, the security of generations 
yet unborn, into our hands. This is 

a very great trust and a very great 
responsibility. 

We must conduct our operations 
at all levels with impeccable integ- 
rity. There is no part, there is no 
place for the cheap twister or for the 
teplacer who replaces for personal 
gain. Let’s rid ourselves of these 
people just as soon as they show their 
heads. 

The era ahead can be a great era 
for us. I believe it will be an era 
tiarked by well-trained men selling 
cash value life insurance as good 
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HE Kerr-MILts amendment to 
“ji last year’s Social Security bill 
Should be given a chance to prove its 
effectiveness. In a speech to the Ok- 
lahoma Association of Health Un- 
derwriters reported in the February 
18, 1961 issue of the National Un- 
derwriter, Senator Kerr said: 
“The opposition is going to look for 
every flaw in operation of the law 
in every state. If we can get people 
to learn provisions of the law in time 
to persuade states to implement it, 
then we have a better than even 
chance to preserve the law.” 

The Senator noted that the pres- 
ent program is a complete one, ap- 
plicable to every person in the U. S. 
over 65 who is unable to provide 
health care for himself in the states 
that take advantage of the plan. 

If we refuse to give the amend- 
ment a chance, Federal government 
determination of “reasonable cost”’ 
of hospital services for a substantial 
percentage of all the hospital patients 
(the aged) will very quickly affect 
the type and quality of that service. 
The adage that “He who pays the 
fiddler calls the tune” would again 
be proven true. And then if hospital 
costs are to be paid because many of 
the elderly cannot pay the high cost 
of medical care how can a_fair- 
minded government refuse to expand 
the program to include the other 
major element of medical cost, the 
physician and surgeon? If the pay- 
ment for a doctor is, included would 
not the same truth apply? “He who 
pays the fiddler calls the tune.” 

A nationwide compulsory federal 
medical care program would cer- 
tainly increase the already existing 
tendency of overusing hospital fa- 
cilities, The feeling will exist among 
niany of those receiving hospital 
treatment that since the bill is being 
paid for by some distant govern- 
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ment agency an extra few days of 
hospital care might well be afforded. 
Already the serious lack of hospital 
beds is well known and this program 
would aggravate this problem. 

The Social Security approach 
piles upon the younger persons in 
the working force the unfair financial 
task of paying for the medical care 
costs of others now in retirement 
and would be a complete departure 
from the basic philosophy of the so- 
cial security system which is to pro- 
vide money in retirement years. The 
idea of the government providing 
a service (medical care) rather than 
money would open the door for the 
furnishing of other material needs 
of the aged. Housing is an example 
which immediately comes to mind. 
This is pointed to by the opponents 
as a dangerous departure from the 
original system. A departure which, 
they say, could be an important step 
down the all-too-short road to state 
socialism. 

So much for the pro’s and con’s 
—now just how will this bill come 
up and what are its chances of enact- 
ment ? 


Legislative Procedure 


All legislation levying a tax must 
originate in the House and pass the 
scrutiny of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of that body. It would 
therefore seem that hearings on the 
King Bill conducted by the Ways 
and Means Committee would pro- 
vide the first occasion for this clash. 
However, it may not happen this 
way. If the House passes and sends 
over to the Senate a bill relating to 
Social Security benefits, Senator An- 
derson might offer his bill as an 
amendment to the House-passed 
bill and the first consideration on 
providing medical care for the aged 
under Social Security would then 
occur in the Senate when it con- 
siders the amendment. 


evelopments 





Health Insurance Proposals—Part Il 


Social Security liberalizations 
have almost always come in the sec- 
ond year of each session of Congress. 
This is the so-called “election” year 
when the pressure of groups of voters 
who want something for themselves 
is felt most acutely by those who 
must stand for election. In view 
of this history, the fact that this sub- 
ject is extremely controversial, the 
apparent opposition to it in the 
Ways and Means Committee, and 
the need for Congress to deal first 
with matters of immediate concern 
such as unemployment, the state of 
the economy, and our foreign prob- 
lems, it appears likely that no final 
action will be taken on this proposal 
this year. 


Complex Situation 


Weighing the outlook for passage 
of the Administration proposal next 
year is considerably more compli- 
cated. These factors must be 
cluded in the process: 

1. Last year Congress was warned 
that if it passed such a bill President 
Eisenhower would veto it. This year 
President Kennedy is the proposer 
and advocate of it and can put the 
tremendous power of the Executive 
Department and the great weight of 
political patronage behind it. Addi- 
tionally, this proposal was an impor- 
tant plank in the platform adopted 
by the Democratic Party and a 
major issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign. 

2. The vote in the Senate last year 
on the Kennedy-Anderson amend- 
ment was fairly close :—51-44. The 
weight of the official Democrat Party 
position on the subject and active 
Presidential advocacy of it might 
very possibly cause a_ sufficient 
switch in votes to permit the bill to 
pass the Senate. 

3. In the House a compulsory 
medical care plan was not voted on 


in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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since the Forand Bill was rejected 
by the Ways and Means Committee 
after lengthy hearings. It was evi- 
dent last year that Rep. Mills, Chair- 
man of this critical committee, was 
opposed to the social security pro- 
posal and, of course, he and Senator 
Kerr were the authors of the amend- 
ment to the social security bill of 
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last year which was designed to care 
for those over 65 who need govern- 
ment aid to pay their medical bills. 
Mr. Mills, like Senator Kerr, feels 
that this new law should be given 
an opportunity to prove its adequacy 
before it is abandoned. As I have 
indicated, it is significant that Con- 
gressman Mills refused to introduce 
President Kennedy’s bill in the 
House even with the designation 
after his name that it was done “By 
request.” There is no significant 
change in the make-up of the Ways 
and Means Committee. However, it 
is impossible to say now just how 
great an effect the reversal in Presi- 
dential attitude toward the legisla- 
tion will have. The extent to which 
the President is willing to push for 
his legislative program was demon- 
strated in the fight in the House over 
the expansion of the Rules Commit- 
tee membership. Undoubtedly the 
chance of passage for the Adminis- 
tration proposal has improved, but 
by how much is hard to measure. 
Also to be considered is the fact that 
the conservatives gained 22 seats in 
the House in the last election and it 
is expected that all or almost all of 


their votes would be against such a 
bill. 


On balance, it appears that the 
Administration will have a difficult 
battle to get its bill through the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and that if it is successful 
there it is almost impossible at this 
point to predict what would happen 
in a vote of the entire House. On 
the other hand its prospects for 
passage in the Senate are good and 
it was for this reason that I earlier 
indicated that the strategy of the ad- 
vocates of the social security mech- 
anism might be to add Senator An- 
derson’s bill as an amendment to a 
Social Security measure which has 
already passed the House, so that 
when the House considers its bill, 
as amended by the Senate to include 
health care, the weight of Senate 
action would be added to it. 


Other Factors 


There are other factors bearing 
on the passage of this proposal 
whose weight will depend to a large 
extent on the conditions existing 
when the bill is considered. The 
state of the economy is one such 





factor, as is the possibility of a 1a- 
tional deficit. Another will be reic- 
tion of the country to other tax in- 
creases which have already been eu- 
acted, 

As much as I would like to be able 
to tell you with some definiteness 
that the bill will either be enacted or 
be defeated, I cannot do so. I think 
that at the present time we must 
describe its chances as 50-50. Its 
outcome will depend on the factors 
which I have mentioned, plus one 
other, and it may well be the most 
important of all. It is the interest 
which insurance men and other 
Americans have and express to those 
with whom you come in contact and 
especially if these opinions are ex- 
pressed to the members of Congress, 


Consider the Impact 


I have been asked, “What will the 
passage or defeat of this legislation 
mean to the insurance business?” 
Let us consider first the impact on 
us of its passage. 

Its immediate and short-range ef- 
fect will be to kill the sale of basic 
hospital insurance coverage and the 
continuance of such coverage for the 
over age 65 persons covered by So- 
cial Security. This is a loss of sev- 
eral million policyholders. I do not 
mean that the entire market of the 
over age 65 will be eliminated and 
all policy coverages would be cut off 
at that age. Those persons who 
would be dissatisfied with the level 
of benefits provided and who are 
economically able to do so would 
undoubtedly purchase supplementary 
coverage to raise the level of bene- 
fits to those which they desired. 
However the basic coverage under 
the proposed law is quite generous 
and the market for that coverage 
would .be destroyed. This woul: 
apply to: 

1. The sale of individually purchase: 
policies to the over 65. 

2. The sale of individual policie 
that become paid up at 65. 

3. The sale of individual guarantee: 
renewable policies for a guarantee! 
period beyond age 65. 

4. The continuation of group healt! 
insurance on retired workers an: 
their dependents. 

5. The continuation on an individ 
ual policy basis of coverage origi 
nally, provided by group insurance, 
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pursuant to the right of the employee 
to convert his group coverage. 

6. The new issuance of group in- 
surance at advanced ages. 

The long-term effect is much more 
dificult to define. At one time I 
would have simply said that it would 
mean the complete death of the 
health insurance business. Now I’m 
not so sure. Undoubtedly this part 
of the insurance business would suf- 
fer terrible and permanently crip- 
pling blows but I have been sur- 
prised to learn recently that in 
England the sale of health care 
insurance is beginning a discernible 
comeback. However, I would remind 
you that this has only happened 
when the tax burden for the benefits 
became so heavy that the taxpayers 
would not stand for any further in- 
creases and the quality of the services 
under the government plan was so 
inadequate that those who could af- 
ford it were willing to buy insurance, 
even though they also had to pay 
the taxes. 

I cannot predict just what would 
be the course of expansion and rate 
of expansion of this initial program. 
On the one hand we have the avowed 
program of the United Auto Work- 
ers, and others who could expand 
this “foot in the door” to an open 
door program of national health in- 
surance and on the other, the fact 
that in no other country that has 
adopted such a full program has 
there existed the dynamic, success- 
ful, widely accepted and mature pri- 
vate health insurance business that 
we have in America. In my own es- 
timation there would be a gradual 
erosion of our business as the gov- 
ernment plan was expanded. Prob- 
ably the first expansion would be to 
include doctor bills—then to de- 
crease eligibility requirements, etc., 
much as social security itself has ex- 
panded. 

A more intriguing area of specu- 
lation is what use will be made of 
our opportunities if the administra- 
tion bill is defeated. We are aware 
that its defeat would not be the end 
of efforts to legislate in this area. 
The opporunities would be great to 
accomplish the following things 
which we must do: 

1. Bring about a close association 
between the doctors, hospitals, in- 
surance business, Blue Cross—all of 
those who are part of the financing 
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and furnishing of medical care. The 
possibility of similar legislative pro- 
posals later make the problems of 
each the problems of all. It should 
cause each of us to assist the others 
in better performance, more econom- 
ical service and definite efforts to 
spread both so that our services will 
reach all who are entitled to them. 
Whenever any one segment of the 
private health care mechanism falls 
down, the danger of imposition of 
a government plan is strengthened. 


2. The insurance business should 
immediately direct a long, hard, 
searching, merciless look at itself. 
This need was driven home in an 
address by Horace Brower, Presi- 
dent of the Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company of California, before 
the Health Insurance Association 
of America’s Group Insurance 
Forum in New York. Some of the 
questions he posed are: Is our prod- 
uct as good as we can make it? Does 


(Continued on page 12!) 
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TRAVELING DICTATOR 


This portable battery-operated,  full- 
fledged dictating machine especially de- 
signed for the business or professional 
man who is “on the go” was announced 
today: by Edison Voicewriter Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company. Called “Escort,” 
the new machine may be used in the office 
or on the road as a regular dictating ma- 
chine. Comfortably slung over the shoul- 
der in a leather holster or carried in an 
attractive attache case when traveling, it 
can be used to record interviews, notes, 
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office efficiency 


or reports anywhere in the field. Rugged 
in structure, it will record in any position 
—in the briefcase, even upside down. 
Edison has built into the portable the full 
power of its standard dictating machines. 
It is equipped with an adjustable record 
volume control which enables the user 
to record close-up dictation, conferences, 
cr interviews without the use of extra 
microphones or accessories; an On-Talk 
light which flickers with the sound of the 
voice, signalling visually that the unit is 
recording; a signal that warns the user 
that he is near the end of the disc; and 
a set of batteries that will power the ma- 
chine for a full three months of average 
use. 


RAPID COPIER 


Said to be the fastest copying machine 
ever introduced in this country, the French- 
made ARCOR is simple enough for a child 
to operate. According to its American 
distributor, the Burton Mount Corporation, 
the machine is the first copier to produce 
glossy and plain stats on permanent paper. 
In addition to standard office copying the 
French process should add a new dimen- 
sion to the copying field for both amateur 
and professional photographers. The fully 
automatic ARCOR makes from one to 500 
copies electronically in ten seconds each, 
can copy originals from 9 inches to 42 
inches in width and stands approximately 3 
feet in height. For use in systems work, 
it can be set to automatically produce any 
number of copies of an original. 





TAPE FILE 


Designed to keep data processing tape 
neatly stored and immediately accessible 
anywhere in the computer room, this M>- 
bile Rotary File manufactured by Acme 
Visible Records, Inc., can be easily 
wheeled to whichever computer is avail- 
able. The mobile file revolves a complete 
360 degrees, bringing tapes within finger. 
tip reach from any position. 

The file holds the reels of tape compactly 
in metal cases, where they can be visibly 
coded for immediate reference. Less active 
tapes can be stored in lower drawers. 





SELF-PRINTING METER 


Weighing only five pounds, this new 
postage meter prints directly on any size 
envelope or package and eliminates the 
need for a mailing machine or tape. The 
“Postalia” should prove particularly attrac- 
tive to small business firms and self-em- 
ployed professionals who heretofore have 
found it uneconomical to use a meter for 
their relatively small mailing needs. The 
same meter, however, has also been de- 
signed to meet the requirements of large- 
volume producers since an easy snap-in 
adjustment facilitates its use with either a 
manual or electric-drive letter sealer. Hav- 
ing a capacity of up to 6,000 letters per 
hour, the sealer will accommodate enve- 
lopes up to %” thickness. Beyond that, the 
meter is simply snapped out of the sealer 
unit and the stamping done by hand. 
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TIME 
CONTROL 


CCURATE PERFORMANCE records 
ating for every minute of 
a computer’s time are necessary both 
for planning full utilization of the 
computer and for charging work 
against individual departments. 

The American United Life Insur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, wanted 
to gain the greatest possible advan- 
tage from its recently installed NCR 
304 Electronic Data Processing Sys- 
tem. This system reads paper tape 
at 108,000 characters a minute, reads 
2,000 punched cards a minute, and 
prints reports at 600 lines per minute 
—a speed equivalent to 290 typists. 
The company wanted a detailed time 
control on each individual “job” 
or operation performed on the “Na- 
tional 304” as well as a time report 
on all non-productive periods. This 
data would enable management to 
know at all times the exact time 
status of computer-performed work 
in total and for individual depart- 
ments, 


A Calculagraph Elapsed Time 
Computer was installed to give man- 
agement the machine-verified time 
reports it wanted. The Calculagraph 
performs three distinct jobs. At the 
start of each day’s operation of the 
“National 304,” it records and prints 
the exact starting time—and at the 
end of the day it checks out the sys- 
tem in the same manner. This gives 
the time in which the machine was 
ussigned for over-all use. 
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The second use of the computer 
involves possible down time of the 


data processing system. If, for a 
brief period, the system must be 
turned over to maintenance person- 
nel, the Calculagraph prints the start 
and elapsed time of the maintenance 
work. By deducting this time from 
the over-all system time, the com- 
pany can determine the ratio of use 
to maintenance for that particular 
period. 


The third and most important unit 
of work in térms of volume involves 
the time measurement of individual 
jobs that are performed on the “Na- 
tional 304.” Using an individual 
ticket for each computer assignment, 
the starting time is imprinted on the 
job ticket by the computer. When 
the “304” has completed the task, 
the elapsed time is printed on the 
ticket. The job may be a production 
run, a program testing period, tape 
audit period, or some other task re- 
quiring the use of the processing sys- 
tem. 

Theoretically, the sum total of the 
individual time cards plus the main- 
tenance period should equal the al- 
loted time for the system. This 
would be true if one job precisely 
followed another. In actual practice, 
this seldom happens. Therefore, the 
difference between the over-all re- 
corded time, less the maintenance 
time, less the sum of the individual 
job time, equals the non-productive 


time which would have been avail- 
able under maximum utilization. 
American United finds that this 
system of obtaining time data on its 
computer system is both simple and 
effective. No clerical or stop-watch 
calculations are required. The ticket 
which the Calculagraph imprints 
with the time data is a permanent 
record available for any kind of anal- 
ysis. These tickets enable manage- 
ment to study all aspects of its new 
system on the basis of full data. 


NEW STENO COURSE 


A FIVE-HOUR CONCENTRATED gen- 
eral dictation and_ transcription 
course has been prepared here by 
The SoundScriber Corporation. The 
new course was designed to train 
secretaries in the skills of machine 
transcription in just five classroom 
hours. Planned for minimum super- 
vision, the course includes students’ 
textbook, instructor’s manual 
professionally recorded discs. 

The course consists of five work 
units, with each unit containing sec- 
tions on transcribing aids and prac- 
tice, spelling study and secretarial 
hints. Besides its application to 
classroom study, the course is adapt- 
able to home study since the Sound- 
Scriber recording discs can be 
played easily on most 33% r.p.m. 
phonographs. 


and 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





The Statistician’s Role 


HUGH D. WALLACE 
Farmers Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company 


T HE ROLE OF the statistician in 
management may strike some of 
you as a rather limited subject. Ac- 
tually, there are few functions that 
have as many line-staff, centraliza- 
tion versus decentralization, and in- 
tegrated electronic data processing 
ramifications as does the statistical 
function. In our company, we have 
watched as the company changed 
from a line organization to a line- 
staff organization. We have seen 
it partially decentralized and, in the 
past year, substantially programed 
for our electronic data processing 
equipment. Our case history on the 
statistical function has helped us to 
understand these new concepts. 


Role Differs 


What is the statistical function? 
My experience as an insurance de- 
partment examiner in visiting vari- 
ous companies, in talking to company 
men at meetings and in reviewing 
articles in various publications leads 
me to conclude that the statistician’s 
role in the insurance industry usually 
differs from the academic concept 
of the function. 

Statistics is the science of collect- 
ing and compiling data and analyzing 
it so as to learn new facts. The col- 
lection process starts with a defini- 
tion of the data that is to be collected. 
The insurance statistician is an ex- 
pert on what is to be collected: In 
the past, he has usually been an ex- 
pert on how it will be collected. He 
usually, though, did not specify the 
data. The specifications for the 
greatest volume of data have been 
set for most of us by statistical 
agencies or rating bureaus. Assigned 


Risk Plans similarly tell us their 
requirements. The annual statement 
in Schedules O and P, specifies ac- 
cident and policy year statistics that 
are needed. Schedule T calls for 
state statistics. The actuary, claims, 
underwriting and other functions 
state their needs. The statistician 
has not been given a general problem 
with a great deal of leeway as to what 
data is necessary to solve the prob- 
lem. The data has been predeter- 
mined. 


The Analysis Phase 


At the other end, the analysis 
phase of the function, we seldom find 
a need for the traditional tools of a 
statistician: frequency distribution, 
measures of dispersion, skewness 
and kurtosis, probable error, etc. In 
fact, the very question of credibility 
is usually left to the underwriter, 
actuary or bureau that requested the 
figures. One might even conclude 
that the title “statistician,” is a mis- 
nomer and that “statistical manager” 
or “datician” would be more appro- 
priate. 

This line of thinking might lead 
us to conclude that the function is 
primarily concerned with data proc- 
essing with the emphasis on proc- 
essing. If processing were the es- 
sence of the function, then the 
statistician’s job is diminished to the 
extent that centralized data process- 
ing is transferred to the branch office, 
it is diminished to the extent that 
an independent electronic data proc- 
essing department integrates statis- 
tical processing with other data 
processing. Processing is not the 
essence of the function. 

The value of the insurance statis- 
tician does lie in his centralized 
knowledge of the various govern- 
mental, industry and internal re- 


quirements, and his ability to develop 
a coordinated program to obtain 
them. He works with the data proc- 
essing group, he works with branch 
offices. His authority is one of ex- 
pertness. 

Just how much does the company 
have at stake in this job? First of 
all, much of it involves external re- 
ports. Rate filings or deviations may 
be predicated on special statistical 
runs. 100 per cent accuracy is es- 
sential—the company’s reputation is 
at stake. Secondly, this data is an 
important ingredient in many in- 
ternal management decisions—the 
company’s financial well-being is at 
stake. Thirdly, a great deal of in- 
ternal work, meaning salary dollars, 
is involved in this function. I can 
make a good case for 75 per cent of 
our 80 column renewal premium 
card being of a statistical nature. 
Study your data processing pro- 
grams and you will find that the 
volume of data is in the statistical 
area. 


Responsibilities 


Let’s take a look at the responsi- 
bilities of the vice president—sta- 
tistics in a large decentralized, line- 
staff company which has an 
independent electronic data process- 
ing department. He is responsible 
for furnishing Actuarial with pure 
premiums by rating territories, clas 
sifications, age groups and similar 
categories; He sees to it that ac- 
counting gets the unearned premium 
reserve, loss reserves, premium tax 
reserves, dividend reserves and state 
and coverage breakdowns; Claims 
receives detailed claim figures by 
supervisory units and claim reserve 
studies; Underwriting gets loss ex- 
perience by occupation, limits, birth 


(Continued on page 44) 
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THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM pays for itself every two years. 





ROBERT S. LOWENTHAL, PRES!- 


DENT of H. 


S. Lowenthal & Co. 


“Our G@alional Accounting System 


saves us‘°3,000 a year... 


returns 51% annually on investment!”’ 


—H. S. Lowenthal & Co., New York, N.Y. 


“After fifty-nine years of manual book- 
keeping, we have finally modernized 
our operations by installing a National 
Accounting System. It was no easy 
job for National to sell us its System. 
We are very happy with the results 
and here are a few reasons for our 
satisfaction . . . ; 

“Our National saves time and money 
in all areas where it has been utilized. 
It posts to both the assured ledger and 
the company ledger, as well as handling 
all accounts payable and receivable. 
With the System, monthly statements 
are prepared in a fraction of the time 
previously required. Invoices are al- 
ways up-to-date. As a result of these 


efficiencies, we have vital management 
records at our disposal whenever they 
are needed. There is no more waiting 


for figures and reports. . . a big asset in 
maintaining business control. 

“We are very happy with the results 
we continue to receive daily from our 
System. The National Accounting Sys- 
tem is saving us $3,500 a year, return- 
ing 51% annually on our investment!” 


Slr ef 


President 
H. S. Lowenthal & Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your insurance business, too, can bene- 
fit from the many time- and money- 
saving features of a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves quickly 
through savings, then continue to re- 
turn you an extra regular yearly profit. 
National’s world-wide service organiza- 
tion will protect this profit. Ask us 
about the National Mainte- 
nance Plan. (See the yellow oeax 
pages of your phone book.) 

* TRADE MARK REG U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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SPEED YOUR READING 


RUSSELL THACHER 
Director 
The Columbia University Study 
Program in Rapid Reading 
With Improved Retention 


HE AVERAGE AMERICAN reads 
g pe as fast as an eighth grader ; 
that is, less than 200 words per min- 
ute. A few people may be able to 
get by at this low rate, but for any- 
one who depends upon reading to 
any extent—students, businessmen, 
professional people, those interested 
in civic affairs, book lovers, or even 
the average citizen who wants only 
to keep abreast with the world about 
him—this rate is hopelessly inade- 
quate. 


A Reading Problem 


For example, it would take the 
average unskilled reader eight hun- 
dred hours (over twenty full work 
weeks!) to read thoroughly any 
sizable Sunday paper, which may 
easily run to four hundred pages and 
a million words of text. It is per- 
fectly true that no one wants to read 
every word of the Sunday paper, or 
every best seller, or every memoran- 
dum or form letter that crosses the 
desk or comes throngh the mail— 
but the sheer bulk of such material 
is indicative of the “reading prob- 
lem” of our time. Unless you know 
how to tackle it you are at a serious 
disadvantage. You find yourself so 
overwhelmed by the flood of routine 
and largely unimportant material, 
you neglect what you really want to 
read, or really should read, simply 
because you never have the time. 

Do you know how fast you now 
read? You can find out very easily: 
Write down the exact time in min- 
utes and seconds. When you finish 
reading this article, note the time 
elapsed. You will have read a total 
of 600 words. Divide the number 
of minutes by 600 to find your exact 
reading rate in words per minute. 

No matter what your present read- 
ing speed may be research has 
proved that you can train yourself 
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to at least double that rate in a very 
short time. Colleges, universities, 
and large business corporations all 
sponsor courses for exactly this pur- 
pose. They are aware that one of 
the greatest handicaps their students 
or employees face is an inadequate 
reading rate. Now_thé Columbia 
University Study Program in Rapid 
Reading with Improved Retention 
offers a do-it-yourself course that 
can be taken at home during your 
leisure time. The Columbia Pro- 
gram is a division of, and is being 
distributed by, the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 

For years it was assumed that the 
slow reader was the sure reader, that 
the rapid readers were careless or 
superficial—or both. Actually, stud- 
ies have proved the opposite. The 
mind of the rapid reader is far more 
alert and eager than that of the slow 
reader. The fast reader tends to 
think as fast as he reads. 


Wrestling With Words 


On the other hand it has been 
found that the slow reader is in- 
clined to labor over each word, 
mouth them audibly or silently to 
himself. Often he finds it neces- 


sary to look back every line or so to 
make sure he understands what he 
has read. His mental energy is ab- 





With complete comprehension 








sorbed wrestling with words rather 
than with the thought they are in- 
tended to convey. 

Of course, rapid reading is no end 
in itself. Why read at all unless you 
remember what you have read? But 
the ability to read quickly and with 
complete comprehension has very 
little relation to one’s intellectual 
capacity. It is an acquired facility 
much like driving a car or learning 
to speak French. Slow hesitant read- 
ing is simply the result of poor train- 
ing. Statistics show that many chil- 
dren read faster and better than their 
parents. And though some eminent 
professors are rapid readers, some 
who are equally eminent cannot read 
as fast as their freshman students. 

The secret of rapid reading is 
learning to read word groups rather 
than one word at a time, and to 
anticipate what’s to come in the next 
word grouping—the next sentence, 
even the next paragraph. But as the 
Columbia University Program 
points out no one should try to read 
everything at the same rate of speed. 
Flexibility is important. For in- 
stance no matter what your average 
word-per-minute reading speed 
might be, anyone tackling Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity—or for that 
matter instructions governing your 
Federal Income Tax Returns— 
would be well advised to read with 
slow and exacting care. On the other 
hand, many ordinary form letters, 
memorandums, or articles of tran- 
sient interest may be rapidly 
skimmed. Coverage of the morning 
paper by the properly trained reader 
can easily be whittled down to 20 
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Specific Training 

It all depends upon training—ac- pENL 
quiring the specific techniques called {Get all 
for by the demands of various read- fof add 
ing material. These techniques are [copy 


easily mastered; they involve prac- ) 
tice in retention, practice in increas- 
ing your eye-span-—literally training — 
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EW HI-SPEED, 1-STEP OPERATION — 
CLEAR, SHARP COPIES EVERY TIME! 


he new Apeco Uni-Matic is all-electric, completely automatic. 
No fast . . . SO easy-to-use you’re an expert the very first time you use it. 
Styled to enhance any office. Priced to fit the smallest budget. 


SEVD FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


et all the time and money-saving facts of APECO copying. Discover the hundreds 
of additional applications for copying in your business that only 
‘copy everything” versatility can offer. 


} it’s all in this NEW FREE BOOK! 


} MAIL ATTACHED POSTAGE PAID AIR MAIL CARD TODAY! 


Qe futtne in your office today «vec wconrosn msm wwe mons 
‘.PEcO © AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPAN) 





IBM. 1418 Optical 
reads printed 


Direct input to your IBM 1401 Data Proc- 
essing System, without manual keypunching 
—that’s how the 1418 dramatically boosts 
input speeds, and raises over-all efficiency. 
For example, a typical job requiring 20,000 
punched cards takes 200 hours of keypunch- 
ing and verifying. With the 1418 you can 
IBM 1401 start feeding data into the 1401 immediately. 
weary maa P35 You prepare premium notices on' an IBM 





aliCharacter Reader 
edinumbers directly into the 1401 system 


1403 printer or 407 Accounting Machine... Find out how the 1418 can speed your pre- 

no special inks needed. mium accounting. Call your IBM Represen- 
The 1418 goes to work as soon as the pre- tative today for all the facts. 

mium notice is returned and the amount of 


payment checked. The machine reads policy 
number, date due, and amount paid into your 
IBM 1401 computer at speeds up to 400 ® 


notices a minute. Result: faster, more accu- DATA PROCESSING 
rate processing of premiums than ever before. 
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GUY FERGASON 


OETHE SAID, “Treat a man as 

he is and he will get worse. 
3ut treat a man as if he already is 
what he ought to be and he will 
become what he ought to be.” 

It is our opinion that the effects 
of decision-making go deep in an 
organization and form the basis for 
the human relations program of an 
organization. Every program of 
management regardless of whether 
it deals with personnel, sales, oper- 
ations or finance reflects a series of 
decisions of management. The man- 
agement of men which reflects an at- 
titude is put into operation by deci- 
sion. 


Operational Pattern 


Communication is the means by 
which an organization carries on its 
activities. It is the practice of man- 
agement to establish a pattern of 
operations by which an organization 
handles its affairs. If all activities 
were identical we would need only 
to set up an example and direct all 
to follow this pattern without devia- 
tion or exception. That is what hap- 
pens when machine application is 
used—each transaction must be 
standardized. Though the figures 
may vary, the method remains con- 
stant. By routine and repetitive oper- 
ations management is spared the need 
for personal direction. If it were this 
easy we could (1) define the method, 
(2) issue the order, and (3) estab- 
lish the volume of production, and 
ergo, the operations become auto- 
matic. But life and management is 
not so simple. Anywhere from 25% 
to 40% of our office transactions 
require interpretation and decision 
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Decisions and Communications 


because they differ from the common 
pattern. Management will be ever 
plagued by the need to decide, di- 
rect and communicate. 


Management Skill 


It is the management skill that 
commands our attention. One com- 
pany, seeking a way to control its 
salesmen’s expenses, established a 
budget which was based on a maxi- 
mum expense allowance which, in 
turn, was based on “an allowable 
percent of sales.” This was a sound 
decision because it solved half the 
problem—namely, the control of the 
total expenses. It failed utterly in 
determining if the expenses could 
be reduced. There is no such thing 
as automatic management. Controls 
are guides by which the unimportant 
or routine and repetitive decisions 
are disposed of with a minimum of 
effort. Management is predomi- 
nantly concerned with the exceptions. 

In our effort to develop an orderly 
analysis of the importance of com- 
munications on decision-making, it 
is our opinion that the attitude of 
management is the base upon which 
other factors are developed. Attitude 
reflects management’s motives—abil- 
ity is the capacity to put the attitude 
into tangible perspective—policy is 
the by-product, and decision is the 
triggering mechanism. Communica- 
tions is the means by which we sell 
our ideas (or decisions, or policies, 
et cetera). 

Attitude may make or break a 
decision. We are thinking of one 
company that was moving to new 
quarters. The Office Manager con- 
vinced management that new furni- 
ture would save space (furniture 
could be functional and of modern 
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size versus the old, large, cumber- 


some desks) and would please the 
employees. It would reflect man- 
agement’s interest in the employees’ 
working conditions. However, man- 
agement’s attitude was such that it 
handled the purchase of the furni- 
ture, selected the color of the desks 
as well as specified size and type. 
In a few words, management made 
all the decisions. As long as man- 
agement was spending the money, 
it had the right of selection. You 
guessed it—the employees felt that 
nothing was correct. The colors 
were bad—the size was wrong— 
there was insufficient drawer space 
—the tops of the desks caused light 
glare and so on. Management threw 
up its hands in disgust. “What does 
one have to do to please employees 
these days?” one of the managers 
asked us. We pointed out two basic 
errors: the first was the real one, 
namely, it failed to communicate with 
the employees and give them a choice 
where choice was possible. The 
great use of color in modern offices 
lends itself to individual selection 
within a given range of colors. Man- 
agement could control the colors by 
determining the acceptable and har- 
monious ones. The employees coul: 
select the color that appealed to them 
individually. 


Failure to Communicate 


The second error was that th 
failure to communicate included th 
failure to obtain the expert opinio: 
or recommendation of their Office 
Manager as to size, material, « 
cetera, within the price range estab- 
lished by management. So often our 
attitude is that the other person does 

(Continued on page 42) 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona: $995 


Full-sized features in a compact size./The new Compact 200 is an office electric priced at a sensible 
$225. / It's the compact! New American engineering ideas now make parts. work more efficiently in a 
smaller space. / The carriage is 12 inches wide. The keyboard is the same size as a standard electric. 
Carriage return is automatic. It does all the jobs of a conventional electric—all but the marginal jobs. 
But it costs just half as much (or about what you would pay for a manual). / To see this new idea in 
electrics, just call your Smith-Corona Marchant representative, today. 





Is/c/ SMITH-CORQNA MARCHANT 





booklets 


P-413—Dictating Tips 


Stage fright is usually the disease of the 
unfortunate person forced into facing a 
large and strange audience. But since the 
development and perfection of dictating 
equipment this troublesome terror has 
spread to thousands of offices where the 
sole audience is an innocent enough lookin 
microphone. “How To Measure Time Wit 
Tape" may prove an invaluable aid in over- 

ing this fear of both veterans 
and recent converts to tape dictation. The 
booklet also suggests various methods of 
getting the most out of dictating units and 
tips on composing, preparation and trans- 
cription. 





P-414—Property Protection 


Designed as a guide for anyone responsi- 
ble for plant protection—top management, 
supervisory personnel, guards and watch- 
men—a new "Property Protection Manual" 
is now available. Among the subjects cov- 
ered are: Selection of the proper candidates 
for guard duty; who needs a guard and how 
many; purchasing and caring for uniforms 
and equipment; the guard's route; what 
every guard should know about first aid 
problems, intruders, sprinkler systems and 
report writing; and several other topics 
which should help to make protection an un- 
derstandable and efficient technique. 


P-415—Novel Letterheads 


The success of an aggressive sales cam- 
paign or a large publicity drive often de- 
pends on getting the attention of the 
selected audience. Too often form letters 
involving a great deal of the time and money 
on the part of the sender, land in the 
wastebasket of the recipient—unnoticed and 
unread. A pamphlet, "300 Flash Bulletins," 
contains examples of letterheads which 
through illustration, color, and jingle or 
maxim should prove effective against the 
temptation of the trash bin. The ideas 
offered are appropriate for advertising, col- 
lecting, holiday greeting and many similar 
activities carried on by most business firms. 
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Decisions—from page 40 


not understand our problem. In one 
such situation, also involving furni- 
ture purchase, management put a 
“dollar limit” on the expenditure 
but permitted the Office Manager 
and the employees to work out the 
details. 

Ability may deal with skills and 
it may deal with empathy which we 
use here to mean the ability to un- 
derstand and consider the feelings 
and attitudes of others. We are not 
speaking of technical skills which 
have to do with acquired knowledge, 
general or specialized. The ability 
of appraising its attitudes and of 
putting them in proper perspective 
is one of management’s greatest as- 
sets (assuming it is possessed by 
management). We mentally run 
down the list of our acquaintances 
and we can spot those who find 
communications a difficult problem. 
The problem is not one of articula- 
tion—it is a problem of being a “lone 
wolf” in the decision-making field 
and of deciding for one’s self. One 
of our clients asked us to develop 
a training problem for them. After 
talking to management about the 
objectives and the areas of training, 
we listed a group of subjects which 
were to be covered in the program. 
With minor changes, management 
approved the list and requested that 
the material be developed as soon 
as possible. We stated that manage- 
ment should do two things before 
we wrote the detailed training ma- 
terial : 

1. Should notify the employees (su- 
pervisors) that a training program 
was being developed : 

2. Ask their opinion and comments 
as to the list of suggested subjects. 


Produces Results 


Management failed to differentiate 
in its refusal to communicate with the 
employees, as we required, between 
(1) asking for an open opinion on 
the subject, and (2) asking for opin- 
ion in respect to specifics (which is 
not a choice but a critical comment). 
If we had suggested that manage- 
ment ask the supervisors if they 
wanted a training program or what 
subjects should be covered, we would 
have been asking management to 
give up one of its prerogatives, 





namely, the right of determination. 
But to ask advice as to the scope 
or content, directed to specific items 
is a form of communication that pro- 
duces results. In this case, the su- 
pervisors added two subjects which 
were important to them but which 
had been overlooked by manage- 
ment. The training course was suc- 
cessful mainly because of the com- 
munication, and management’s abil- 
ity to understand its importance. 


By-Product of Decision 


Policies are examples of communi- 
cations in which management ex- 
presses the ground rules in writing. 
One of our associates does consider- 
able consulting work for small com- 
panies (with office staffs not ex- 
ceeding 20 or 25 employees). He 
told us that he rarely found written 
policies, or for that matter any kind 
of policy, in small companies. Call 
it anything you want or subscribe 
any reason, it still reflects an absence 
of communication by management. 
It almost invariably follows that the 
absence of policy is attended by a 
one-man rule in which all decisions 
are made by the manager. 

Policy can deal with any subject 
from methodology to internal pro- 
motion. Policy, as we said, expresses 
management’s decision in respect to 
the subject covered by the policy. 
Inasmuch as a policy is a written 
decision, there are several questions 
which influence its (policy) effec- 
tiveness : 

1. Does the policy deal with an ex- 
ceptional incident or does it apply 
to a repetitive situation? 

2. Has the reason for the policy been 
explained ? 

3. Have the employees been notified 
of the policy ? 

4. Will its interpretation and applica- 
tion give rise to exceptions ? 

5. Am I prepared to enforce the 
policy ? 

6. Did I check with other companies 
as to what they did in similar situa- 
tions? 

7. Does the policy require “selling” 
or is it self-enforcing ? 

8. Did I havé the facts when the 
policy was formulated ? 

9, Is it worded clearly so as not to 
cause confusion ? 

10. Is the policy in contradiction with 
other policies ? 
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11. Have I reviewed our policies to 
determine their current status and 
application ? 

12. Have we appraised the effects of 
policies ? 

Some psychologists say that per- 
sonality is the combination of native 
qualities plus the effects of environ- 
ment, and can be changed only by 
the individual’s efforts. In other 
words, no one but I can change my 
personality. Our point is that per- 
sonality is changeable, or can be 
changed. We make this point be- 
cause in our opinion personality 
(temperament in action) influences 
the ability and willingness to make 
decisions. For example: 

A tranquil person is not inclined 
to make decisions that may lead to 
conflict and argument, whereas an 
aggressive person usually makes de- 
cisions quite readily. A_ social- 
minded person is usually a conform- 
ist and his decisions tend to be more 
acceptable because they recognize the 
rights of others, whereas a person 
who likes to work alone (with intro- 
version tendencies) will make deci- 
sions based on fact regardless of the 
popularity or unpopularity of the de- 
cision. This is an oversimplification 
of traits and their influence which is 
brought out to develop the theme that 
decision-making as a management 
technique can be learned. 


Getting the Facts 


We have discussed the techniques 
of decision-making (January, 1961, 
The Anatomy of a Decision) in an 
earlier article in which we pointed 
out that “getting the facts” was most 
important in decision-making. In 
the observation of tendencies to 
either get the facts or rely on one’s 
own judgment as evidenced by the 
top management versus the lower 
management levels of a large com- 
pany, it was found that top manage- 
ment generally spent more time in 
consultation with others than did the 
lower management’ echelon. Again 
as a general practice (there are ex- 
ceptions) top management, recogniz- 
ing its vulnerability, attempted to 
get facts, opinions, and observations 
of as many persons (having contact 
with the subject at issue) as possible, 
whereas subordinate management, 
impatient to get going and possessing 
a cocksure attitude, spent less time 
in consultation but relied more on its 





(Continued on the next page) 
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If you removed the blindfold, you'd see 
a window that looks like this. It’s a 
“Check Window” that shows a full 
registration of figures entered — while 
there is still time for their correction. 
Of all the ten-key adding machines 
made in America today, only the 
Friden has it. All others are “blind”. 
The. operator can't tell what figures 
she has entered until they are added 
or printed. Then it’s too late. 


— — 


These are other advantages: the exclu- 
sive “Natural Way” keyboard, de- 
; signed to fit the user’s hand perfectly. 





Is your 
figurework 
done 
blindfold? 








An extra-wide platen for roll paper 
and wide forms. Automatic red-print- 
ing of negative values. Aujfomatic 
credit balances. All live control keys. 
And special features for rapid, effi- 
cient multiplying. — 


Looking for accuracy, speed, versatil- 
ity (and ruggedness) all in one ma- 
chine? Call your local Friden man for 
a demonstration. Or write: Friden, 
Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automa- 





tion so hand-in-hand with practicality | 


there can be no other word for it. 


Ktiden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World | 








Decisions—Continued 


own opinion. Experience teaches us 
when it’s time to consult and when 
it’s time to act. 

Accountability for results of de- 
cision-making is a great teacher from 
which we learn the value of facts 
and their analysis. 

Finally, a decision triggers a chain 
of actions. The most difficult deci- 
sion to make and enforce is one that 
will cause radical changes in estab- 
lished habits. A change of habit 
requires exposure to the impending 
change long before the need to 
change is confronted. People be- 
come accustomed to “an idea” if they 
have time to think about it—con- 
trariwise, they resent abrupt changes 
for which they have had no warn- 
ing. In talking to an equipment 
salesman who was involved in advis- 
ing management on electronic data 
and integrated data processing in- 
stallations, it was learned he always 
advised his clients “to tell the em- 
ployees” about the impending 
changes as many months as possible 
before the process was installed. He 
further said this had two. advan- 
tages—one, which was psychological, 
gave them time to get used to the 
“idea” and to get over the resent- 
ment of change. The other advan- 
tage, which is practical, does away 
with the rumors and guesses which 
usually attend the long period of 
preparation, study and program- 
ing of the input source data. 


Different Reaction 


One company which had decided 
to have a complete organization re- 
view by professional consultants an- 
ticipated a reaction by the employees 
but were surprised when the reaction 
took on a completely different form 
than had been expected. The man- 
agement expected some questions 
along with the usual worries about 
“job security” and were prepared to 
answer the questions when they 
arose. Actually, the employees as- 
sumed that the company was con- 
solidating with another company in 
another city (false information given 
out by a dissatisfied employee) and 
that their jobs were being discontin- 
ued through merger, with the result 
that several capable employees re- 
signed in order to take other jobs 
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while the opportunities existed. Be- 
fore management realized the trouble, 
the damage had been done. If man- 
agement had communicated its plans 
before the consultants started their 
survey, considerable confusion would 
have been eliminated. 

Yes, decisions do trigger action 
but communications can control the 
type of action which takes place. 





The Statistician's Role—from p. 32 


year, etc. He ascertains the require- 
ments, develops the program, installs 
it, consolidates data where necessary, 
and periodically audits to assure con- 
tinuing accuracy. There is no doubt 
about it, this is a challenging job. 

There is a temptation at this 
point, to take off on flights of fancy 
as to ways in which the statistician 
can participate more fully in helping 
the president run the company. 
There are some things that he can do 
to make life easier for the recipients 
of his reports. 

1. He, better than anyone else, 
should be aware of any limitations in 
the figures prepared. For example, 
if a new class is put into operation 
on July 1, the figures for that class 
for the current year will be a half 
year only. A written reminder ac- 
companying his report will be help- 
ful. 

2. He is in the best position to 
work toward a common statistical 
language within the company. When 
your claims, underwriting and ac- 
tuarial men get together, are they 
all talking about the accident year 
loss ratio, or is it one man thinking 
in terms of policy year experience, 
another earned to incurred and the 
third thinking in accident year 
terms ? 


Need for Data 


3. He is in the best position, with 
his knowledge of data requirements, 
to decide when the need for statistical 
data is frequent enough and worth- 
while enough to merit its incorpora- 
tion in the permanent data collection 
system. In many cases, special stud- 
ies or even samples may suffice. 

You may have noted the use of the 
word reports in connection with the 





statistician’s work. We do not al- 
ways think of the statistics that we 
send to rating bureaus, statistical 
agencies and assigned risk plans as 
reports—they are. As comptroller, 
I function very much as an assistant 
to the president, helping him to eval- 
uate the success or failure of our 
program: To the extent that our 
basic reporting program provides 
data needed by other staff functions, 
I serve them. Our controlling func- 
tion breaks down into three facets: 
Reporting, budgeting, and auditing. 
It is essential that the accounting 
and statistical reporting be coordi- 
nated. A 50 per cent loss ratio means 
nothing—a 50 per cent loss ratio and 
a 40 per cent expense ratio is mean- 
ingful information. I am therefore 
partial to an organization~chart in 
which the accountant and statistician 
report to the same person. 

The statistician has a man-sized 
job. If he competently does a job 
comparable to that performed by 
my friend, the vice president-sta- 
tistics, he is fulfilling his role in 
management. 


NEW LEASE PLAN 


LEASING IS A MODERN method of 
putting up-to-date, cost-cutting 
equipment into an office without a 
large capital investment. Now 
through a lease plan, office managers 
can fully equip their offices with 
Remington Rand Systems equip- 
ment and enjoy the advantage of 
immediate use, no capital invest- 
ment, and cash-flow advantages. 


Monthly Rate 


This is the way leasing works: 
Remington Rand Systems equip- 
ment is installed in your place of 
business to speed the flow of paper 
work, increase employee efficiency 
and cut costs. You use the equip- 
ment as though it were your own 
and pay a monthly rate. In addition, 
at the end of the primary lease term. 
you have several choices available. 
including renewing the lease as long 
as you like at a yearly cost just 
slightly more than you have been 
paying monthly, ,or turning in the 
equipment for the very latest models 
under another plan. 
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WHEN MEANING IS IMPORTANT... specify PLovER Bonp. Letterheads and poli- 
cies look better on PLOVER BonD— command more attention. PLOVER Bonp has a special 
meaning. A visibly better meaning of fine quality and discriminating taste. 


PLOVER Bonp letterhead and policy papers stay young, defy curling. Unsurpassed whiteness. 
Uniform finish. PLovER Bonp. Prideful result of the finest raw materials, the ultimate in 
craftsmanship and the purest papermaking water in the world. It’s visibly better. 


Available in white cockle finish; white opaque in cockle and policy finishes; and eight pleasing 
colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp Paper Distributor for a free sample book, or write to... 


WHiTing- . e PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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OES IT PAY, and is it good pol- 
Dic. to hire an outside contractor 
to clean and maintain a large in- 
stitutional building ? 

The answer to these questions has 
become increasingly important in 
recent years to owners and managers 
of headquarters or Home Office 
buildings in the insurance industry, 
especially since one Home Office 
operation has reported savings ‘well 
in excess of 10 percent” as a result 
of its use of a cleaning contractor. 

While the hiring of such contrac- 
tors has been widely accepted in the 
commercial office building field for 
many years, it is a relatively new 
development in institutional build- 
ings. 

According to one observer, a rea- 
son for this lag is that although most 
institutional companies have modern 
and efficient accounting and cost 
analysis methods in their over-all 
operations, this is not always true 
when it comes to analyzing building 
maintenance costs. 
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One test of a cleaning contractor is whether 
hard-to-reach areas are cleaned as readily 
and efficiently as more obvious spots. 


For example, in a typical head- 
quarters building, the Building De- 
partment (or its equivalent) may be 
charged not only with the cleaning 
and maintenance of the building, but 
also with such related activities as 
the maintenance of the company 
motor pool, recreational facilities, 
the cafeteria, the mail distribution, 








High standards of grooming and uniform ap- 
pearance are required of all elevator opera- 
tors and starters available through National. 


and similar services. Thus, by lump- 
ing together all these costs, it be- 
comes difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine accurately the cost of 
cleaning the building itself. 

A few years ago, the National 
Building Owners and Managers As- 
sociation in Chicago made available 
new accounting and cost analysis 
methods that were designed to break 
down the costs of the various Build- 
ing Department services, and thus 
provide a more precise fiscal picture. 
At about the same time, at least one 
company began to compare the cost 
of maintaining its own home office 
building with those of commercial 
buildings in which it held important 
investments. It appeared that build 
ings cleaned by certain outside clean 

(Continued on page 52) 


Light fixtures are cleaned 
periodically as one of 
National's many clean 
ing services. 
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Finest 


Price-to-Performance 


Ratio 
in the $15,000 EDP Rental Range 


... the proved-in-use RCA 501 
Electronic Data Processing System 


In scores of government and business organizations, 
practical management people have selected the 
RCA 501 EDP System for its superior cost to per- 
formance ratio. More RCA 501’s have gone into use 
since their introduction than any other comparable 
all-transistor computer. Every day, results are prov- 
ing the 501’s productiveness at low cost on big 
clerical jobs, as well as engineering and scientific 
computation problems. 


What makes the RCA 501 so efficient in business 
and governmental operations? Take sorting, for 
example. The 501 can read and write information 
simultaneously on magnetic tape—or read back- 
ward to avoid time lost in rewinding. 


To speed sorting, merging and file updating, the 
501 employs true variable word length recording. This 
technique permits the entry of items in their natural 
length, rather than in artificial fixed word and 
fixed block lengths. It saves miles and miles of tape 
and hours of valuable computer time. 


RCA 501 tape units, available in either 33,000 or 
66,000 character-per-second speeds, use an excep- 
tionally short gap between items, and require only 
3.5 milliseconds to achieve full operating speeds .. . 
factors which contribute to rapid data handling. 


Consider accuracy, another business requirement. 
The 501 records all information in duplicate on 
magnetic tape, and automatically checks the parity 
of both side-by-side recordings. Built-in controls 
check accuracy every time data is transferred. 


Although the 501 incorporates many other unique 
and desirable features, it’s the way RCA engineers 
have made these features work together, in an 
integrated business system, that helps users to obtain 
the most work per dollar. 


Delivery to meet your conversion schedule 


If you are ready to install electronic data processing, 
or switch to a more modern system, the RCA 501 
can now be delivered to meet your conversion 
schedule—according to your own plan! 

For full information write RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA, Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Camden 8, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 



















Don't Get Caught 
In The Middle! 


Your office operations can be seriously restricted by inflexible 
reproduction facilities. Small copiers can do only limited jobs. 
Some large office copiers can’t serve all your needs. 

The new PHOTOSTAT 10-14 Photocopier frees you from re- 
strictions—performs all copying jobs! Delivers quality copies 
and volume production, reduces and enlarges, produces posi- 
tive photocopies from paper records and paper enlargements 
from 16mm or 35mm microfilm. And all at the touch of one 
button! 

No other machine can match the multiple copying jobs 
turned out by this new photocopier. For more information on 
how the new 10-14 can serve your operation, write or phone 


PHOTOSTAT Corporation. 








PHOTOSTATthe most respected name in graphic reproduction 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM + OFFSET - PHOTOCOPY «+ COPIER 


ces in all major U.S. and Canadian cities. : PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 3,N.Y., A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 
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An average of twelve hundred letters a day are recorded through the Edison Televoice system on these recording units at GEICO. 


NETWORK DICTATION 


iS EmpLoyees Insur- 
ance Company (GEICO) of 
Washington, D. C., will mark its 
first quarter-century of operations 
this year. Established in 1936 to 
serve the insurance needs of govern- 
ment employees (federal, state, 
county and municipal) and certain 
categories of military personnel, the 
company in 1959 was ranked num- 
ber 17 in the top twenty automobile 
insurers throughout the United 
States. Accompanying this tremen- 


dous growth has been a broadening of ABOVE—When a re- 
eligibility requirements to include rege Ag age 
such non-government occupations as whese name is entered 
administrative, technical, manage- on a ticket by the super- 
rial, professional and agricultural. knee 

The company and its affiliates con- 
duct their business directly with in- 
dividuals throughout the United 
States as well as overseas. With 
this method of operation, insuring 
such large numbers of policyholders, 
and over such a large portion of the 
world, voluminous correspondence LEFT—At the Control 
is a routine matter. Continuing sales, prone eile hn 
growth and the desire to render the 


from personnel using 
(Continued on the next page) dictating equipment. 
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Network Dictation—Continued 


best possible service to its policy- 
holders keep GEICO on the alert 
for better methods and procedures 
in every facet of its operations: 

In order to speed up the handling 
of correspondence, the company re- 
cently installed a new network dic- 
tation system based on the Edison 
Televoice. Within the framework of 
regular operating procedures, in- 





Entirely NEW CONCEPT in 
Stands 


Office Machine 
Design — Construction 
Performance — Value 








New Concept In: 

¢ Strength & Rigidity « Machine 
Safety *¢ Operator Comfort 

¢ Retract-a-bility * Portability 
e Stay-bility 


Design — Charles E. Jones and Associates, Inc. 





NEW 


MODEL 6350 
OFFICE MACHINE 
STAND for stand-up 
work. 35%” high. 
Square tubular legs. 
SAFE, quiet adjustable 
open top. Retractable 
casters. 









MODEL 
8800 

The finest stand for 
heaviest office ma- 
chines. Versatile solid 
steel undercoated top. 
Square tubular legs. 
Retractable casters, 
foot pedal operated. 
King size drop leaf. 


V4) Write for NEW ‘61 Catalog 


“TIFFANY STAND CO. 


> St.Louis 5, Mo 










7350 Forsyth 
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creasing correspondence work loads 
are typed and returned to the origi- 
nator within four hours. 

This increased efficiency is one of 
the many important changes made 
by GEICO when the company re- 
cently moved its operations from 
downtown Washington to the sub- 
urbs. The impressive new Opera- 
tions Office Building, designed to 
meet the growing needs of a growing 
company, provides for the orderly 
work flow of large quantities of cor- 
respondence, files, and other papers 
concerned with the operation of an 
insurance activity. Paper traffic 
moves from unit to unit in unbroken 
sequence, and repeated returns to 
central core elevators are entirely 
eliminated. 


Minimum Movement 


All major work areas have been 
located in such a way that both the 
horizontal and vertical movements of 
thousands of pieces of correspond- 
ence have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Indeed, it was from the or- 
derly arrangement of the work areas 
in planning that the shape of the 
building evolved—a long, low struc- 
ture consisting of only four floors. 
All steps involved in a single major 
activity, such as application or claims 
processing, are carried out on one 
floor. Complex processing among 
several departments requires a mini- 
mum of vertical transit. 

Prior to moving to the new Oper- 
ations Office Building, most corre- 
spondence was handled through indi- 
vidual dictation units, with the 
product dictation then being routed 
via messenger service to a central 
typing pool. The signature-return 
time on this system often ran high 
and the resulting delays affected 
other areas of operation. Because 
of this, it was necessary to review 
the operations and work flow, and 
inaugurate a system capable of meet- 
ing the speed-and-efficiency needs of 
the rapidly growing company. The 
Edison Televoice System with its 
push-button phones and centralized 
recording area appeared to be best 
suited for GEICO’s long-range 
needs. 

With installation of this new sys- 
tem, GEICO is now using 148 phone 
stations, 30 recording units and 38 
transcription machines. The com- 
pany’s Claims Department currently 





makes the most extensive use of 
dictating phones—the Underwriting 
Department runs a close second, 
Both departments consistently have 
heavy work loads of correspondence, 
the two averaging about 1,200 letters 
per day. 


Heavy Dictation 


Based on the present 148 phone 
stations, there is an average of 6,000 
units of dictation per week. This, 
broken down into number of words 
per minute per week is approxi- 
mately 1,000,000. All of this dicta- 
tion utilizing the Edison Televoice 
is transcribed by 34 typists in the 
Company’s Typing Division. 

The Televoice system is available 
to dictators throughout the working 
day. Each one of them has_a station 
phone at his desk. As soon as this 
special phone is removed from its 
cradle, connection is established with 
a recording unit at the Televoice 
Control Center and the individual 
can begin dictation. 

At the Control Center there are 
30 recording units arranged in a 
bank of six batteries: three each 
for Claims and Underwriting. Each 
of these units is assigned a job ticket 
containing all data required for con- 
trol purposes, such as department of 
origin, date, recording unit code, etc. 
When the recording disc is com- 
pleted, it is given to a typist whose 
name is then entered on the job 
ticket and the ticket time-stamped. 
Next, the ticket is placed in a visible 
file under the name of the typist. 
Upon completion of the transcription 
the ticket is again time-stamped and 


filed. 


End of the Day 


At the end of the day all job tick- 
ets for that day are tallied to deter- 
mine time-in-process, over-all dicta- 
tion load, and quantity of work done 
by each typist on that day. This in- 
formation is later used to determine 
compensation under the incentive- 
pay program which rewards a good 
transcriptionist immediately regard- 
less of length of service. 

At 15-minute intervals, service 
personnel pick up the finished typing 
and deliver it to the Control Center. 
Here, a reading copy is detached and 
the remaining copies sorted as to 
points of origin. Every half-hour 
messengers deliver these copies to 
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the dictators. Part of this delivery 
job entails the combining of the com- 
pleted correspondence with _ its 
proper file. 

Careful planning and constant 
control along with full utilization of 
the Televoice System have enabled 
(GEICO to achieve a signature-re- 
turn time of four hours. Insistence 
on giving the best service possible to 
its policyholders, coupled with the 
substantial savings available to those 
eligible for its insurance services, 
continue to bring ever-increasing 
numbers of inquiries and applications 
to this forward-looking company. 








RECORDER AND RETRIEVER 


A NEW MACHINE which can auto- 
matically search a 32,000-page file 
and present desired information in 
less time than it takes to drink a 
cup of coffee has been developed 
by FMA, Inc. Called FileSearch, the 
machine combines new advances in 
optical and electronic techniques and 
is able to retrieve stored information 
from microfilmed files at the fastest 
rate yet known. 

Because the system stores 32,000 
standard-sized magazine pages on a 
single reel of microfilm, FileSearch 
can accommodate over 1,600,000 
pages of information—enough to 
crowd 40 four-drawer file cabinets 
—in a single file cabinet. When 
information is desired the machine 
automatically searches the microfilm 
reels at the rate of 6400 pages a 
minute, making copies of the re- 
quested material. A researcher can 
locate in a few minutes all the data 
on a specific subject from an ac- 
cumulation of thousands of pages 
of reports or documents. In an aver- 
age day he can obtain data from over 
three million pages. 


The system is basically composed 
of a recording unit and a retrieval 
unit. The recording unit photo- |. 
graphs files of documents along with 
a description of each document’s 
contents which is coded in the form 
of opaque spots. These are stored 
together on reels of microfilm..Un- 
like any other information handling 
process, FileSearch—from its re- 
quest card input to its printed hard 
copy or film output—is integrated 
into a single console (71 x 55 x 50 
inches) except for a recording cam- 
era and simple indexing machine. 
No associated units such as compu- 
ters, card readers, etc. are required. 
The system can handle up to six 
requests simultaneously and the facts 
requested from the masses of infor- 
mation stored on film are instantane- 
ously projected on the viewing 
screen. If permanent, usable records 
on paper are required, the machine 
produces an immediate hard copy 
print of the document. 

FMA, Inc. has put major em- 
phasis on compactness and simplicity 
of operation in designing the equip- 
ment. It can be installed in the 
average office and operated by the 
usual office personnel. Greatest use- 


* fulness of FileSearch is in libraries, 


industrial firms, military organiza- 
tions, government departments and 
similar activities which are strug- 
gling with the twin problems of 
mountains of data and the heavy 
costs of maintaining bulky files and 
personnel to dig out information re- 
quested. 





Speed Reading—from page 34 





your eyes to “ 
cabulary drill. 

Many rapid reading clinics, in- 
cluding the Columbia Program, 
utilize a special device which features 
a pacing bar. By adjusting the speed 
at which the bar descends the printed 
page you are forced to read at an 
ever increasing speed. 

Now to discover your present 
reading speed. When you finish 
reading this sentence you will have 
read 600 words. Check your time. 
Divide this by 600 to get your word 
per minute rate. If your word per 
minute rate for an article similar 
to this is less than 500 words per 
minute, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate a rapid reading course 
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Just apply Rare Bnags to fingertips 
for greaseless, stainless, tacky film. 
See how easy it is to pick up papers 
of all kinds. One application is long 
lasting. Contains no drying alcohol. 
Washes off easily. Widely used in 
offices throughout the country. Try 
it and see why. 


at your stationer’s or send $1 for 
minimum order of two. Addi- 
tional quantities at 50c each. 


LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Contract Cleaning—from page 46 


ing contractors could be maintained 
less expensively and perhaps better 
than those buildings which used 
their own cleaning staffs. 

An important reason for the in- 
stitutional ‘hesitation in using out- 
side services is the question of job 
security of those whose position may 
be jeopardized by contract opera- 
tions. Because of this, many compa- 
nies are reluctant to take on this 
problem. Over the years, large 
Home Office buildings have built up 
a reputation of providing tenure and 
stability for their employees, and 
because of this, some managements 
have hesitated to explore a new ap- 
proach. Many institutions, it was 
pointed out, have employee pension 
and benefit plans which are ex- 
tremely costly when applied to por- 
ters and cleaning women. If a 
building becomes saddled with non- 
productive help, then the over-all 
costs of payrolls, pensions and other 
company benefits can become exces- 
sively burdensome to the building’s 
operation. 

Experience has shown, however, 
that when a contractor’s executives 
are fully aware of all the legal, ethi- 
cal and economic problems involved 
in institutional personnel problems, 
these problems can be resolved with 
patience and understanding. 

What are the advantages of hiring 
a contractor to clean an institutional 
building ? 

According to National Cleaning 
Contractors, Inc., of New York, 
which with its affiliates, Realty 
Maintenance, Newark, N. J.; Realty 
Services, Philadelphia; and Main- 
tenance Services, Chicago, cleans 
more than 50 million square feet 
daily, the reasons are many. 

First, management no longer has 
to devote excessive time to solving 
personnel problems resulting from 
absenteeism, tardiness, vacation 
scheduling, maintaining quality per- 
formance and high productivity of 
work, 

Second, the company no longer 
has to screen, test and train new 
employees. 

Third, the cleaning contractor is 
able to provide supervisory and 
other trained help in depth. If a su- 
pervisor becomes ill or goes on vaca- 
tion, there is adequate personnel 


available to replace him—which is 
rarely the case when a building at- 
tempts to do the job itself. 

Fourth, unless there is an exces- 
sive amount of help, no extra help 
is available to the “do-it-yourself” 
building in the event of an emer- 
gency, such as accidental floods or 
fires, the unexpected notice to pre- 
pare an entire floor or large numbers 
of rooms for special functions or 
meetings, or to provide extra service 
for department changes. A good 
example of this, National pointed 
out, was the sudden need of a com- 
pany in Newark, N. J., for 15 extra 
operators, preferably attractive girls, 
to run the elevators and act as guides 
during an “open house.” On short 
notice, National tapped its labor 
force and was able to provide 15 ex- 
perienced and attractive elevateor 
girls from New York City to do the 
job. 

Fifth, a cleaning contractor is able 
to provide up-to-date knowledge on 
the newest and best cleaning mate- 
rials and methods for all the many 
new materials now used in building 
construction. In some buildings, it 
was found, the beauty of materials 
used in design, decor and in the 
structure itself was diminished be- 
cause the best cleaning materials and 
best techniques were not used. 

Finally, there is the economic fac- 
tor: Contract cleaners can generally 
do the job less expensively and bet- 
ter than the building’s own cleaning 
staff. 


Thorough Selection 


A good example of how to choose 
a cleaning contractor is provided by 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J. Having 
decided that such a contractor would 
be especially valuable to the com- 
pany during its then projected move 
into a beautiful new home office 
building, the company assigned the 
task of screening various cleaning 
contractors to the manager of the 
Building Department. 

A list was drawn up of the follow- 
ing criteria to be used in selecting 
a contractor: First, would the con- 
tractor be willing to open his records, 
including payrolls and time sheets, 
for inspection by company auditors, 
insurance examiners, or other au- 
thorities. This was important be- 


cause insurance companies are sub- 
ject to examination and the position 
was taken that the contractor’s re- 
cords would have to open for in- 
spection. 

Second, what was the quality of the 
contractor’s work, his reputation 
among building owners, and the type 
of job he was already performing? 
This was highly important, because 
cleanliness is difficult to describe and 
define in writing. Actually, the con- 
tractor’s reputation and performance 
record was considered a criterion. 

Third, could the contractor’s em- 
ployees be trusted with access to all 
areas of the company’s operations? 

Fourth, what was the over-all 
economics of contract operations ? 

Finally, could the contractor han- 
dle all the problems connected with 
moving into a new building? 

The company chosen was Realty 
Maintenance, Inc., an affiliate of Na- 
tional. The parent firm has been in 
business 75 years, has a total of 
more than 3,000 employees, and 
cleans many of the outstanding build- 
ings in the nation. 

In the four-and-a-half years since 
Mutual has had contract cleaning, 
how has it worked out? 

According to the building man- 
ager Mutual has saved “well in ex- 
cess of 10 percent” in maintenance 
costs, as compared with having its 
own cleaning staff. In addition, he 
notes, that compliments far outweigh 
complaints, employee and tenant 
relations are excellent, and many of 
the company’s own problems in re- 
lation to cleaning and maintenance 
have been solved. 

One of the many important ad- 
vantages of having a _ contract 
cleaner, it was pointed out, is the 
saving of time in handling employee 
problems and grievances. At Mu- 
tual, this amounted to perhaps 5 to 
6 hours a week plus the time of the 
cleaning supervisors. As a result, 
company supervisory personnel for- 
merly involved in day-to-day build- 
ing cleaning problems now have 
more time to work on other assign- 
ments. 

Does it pay to hire an outside 
contractor to clean and maintain a 
large institutional building ? 

The answer is a definite “yes”— 
providing, of course, that a compe- 
tent cleaning contractor is used who 
can meet all the specifications. 
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C.L.U. | AND MI.*—THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
(Essay Section\—{Continued) 


ciary. To provide this family income 


QUESTION 3 


(a) Identify the types of life 
insurance policies which in their 
basic form contemplate the pay- 
ment of death benefits in excess 
of the face amount of the policy. 
With respect to each policy, de- 
scribe the specific element or 
component which may lead to the 
payment of an aggregate sum 
greater than the face amount. 

(b) (1) Explain the factors 
that account for the fact that the 
sum of the ten net annual level 
premiums for a_ten-payment 
whole life insurance policy would 
exceed the net single premium 
for the policy at date of issue. 
(2) Explain how the foregoing 
factors are taken into account in 
converting the net single pre- 
mium for a whole life insurance 
policy into ten net annual level 
premiums. 


Answers to Question 3 


(a) There are several types of 
life insurance policies which in their 
basic form contemplate the payment 
of death benefits in excess of the 
face amount of the policy. One of 
the best known is the family income 
policy which provides that in the 
event of the death of the insured 
within the family income period, as 
specified in the contract, the face 
amount of the policy will be held at 
interest by the company until the 
end of the family income period, and 
then will be paid out to the benefici- 
ary either in a lump sum or accord- 
ing to some settlement arrangement. 
In addition to the face amount so 
payable, during the remainder of the 
family income period a family income 
benefit equal to a stated percentage 
(often 1%) of the face of the policy 
will be paid monthly to the benefi- 
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benefit, the policy includes an 
amount of decreasing term insurance 
in excess of the face of the policy 
which, with the interest on the face 
amount of the policy, is sufficient to 
provide the family income benefit 
from the date of the insured’s death 
to the end of the family income pe- 
riod. Similar benefits may be se- 
cured through the addition of a 
family income rider to any form of 
permanent life insurance. 

A second type of contract, which 
is very similar to the family income 
policy mentioned above, is known as 
the family maintenance policy. This 
contract also provides for the pay- 
ment of death benefits in excess of 
the face amount of the policy. Like 
the family income policy, the face 
amount payable at the death of the 
insured is held at interest until the 
end of the specified family mainte- 
nance period. However, under the 
family maintenance policy a certain 
amount of monthly income (often 
1% of the face) is payable for the 
specified number of months if the 
insured dies any time within the fam- 
ily maintenance period. The 
monthly income is payable to the 
beneficiary for the full specified pe- 
riod, perhaps ten or twenty years, 
regardless of when the insured may 
die within this period. An amount 
of level term insurance in excess of 
the face of the policy is needed, 
along with the interest on the policy 
proceeds, to provide the monthly in- 
come benefit. Again, this benefit 
may be secured through the use of 
a family maintenance rider with any 
form of new or existing permanent 
life insurance. 

A third type of contract, which in 
its basic form contemplates the pay- 
ment. of death benefits in excess of 
the face amount of the policy, is the 
retirement income policy, Assume 





that the insured purchases a retire- 
ment income policy which promises 
to pay at age 65 a retirement income 
of $100 a month for life, and the 
policy has a face amount of $10,000. 
If the insured dies prior to age 65, 
he will be entitled to receive the face 
of the policy or its cash value which- 
ever is the greater. Since the amount 
needed to purchase a life income of 
$100 per month at age 65 will nor- 
mally be considerably greater than 
$10,000, the cash value of the policy 
will at some time prior to age 65 
exceed the face. Thus, in the later 
years of the retirement income policy 
the amount of the death benefit 
which will be payable is in excess of 
the face amount of the policy. 

Still another example is the multi- 
ple protection policy. These policies 
provide an amount of insurance 
which is two or three times the face 
amount of the policy until a given 
age or for a specified period of time, 
after which the amount of insurance 
is reduced to the face of the policy. 
Thus, the basic policy has added to 
it an amount of level term insurance 
to a specified age equal to one or 
two times the face amount of the 
contract. 

Both the return of premium policy 
and the face amount plus cash value 
policy provide for a death payment 
in excess of the face amount of the 
contract. The amount of the addi- 
tional death payments may be de- 
scribed as a return of all premiums 
paid under the contract, or a return 
of the actual cash value of the con- 
tract in addition to the face of the 
policy. Obviously, these contracts 
are made up of the basic policy plus 
an amount of increasing term insur- 
ance which, at any time, is equal to 
the premiums paid or the accumu- 
lated cash value. Return of premium 
policies may provide that all pre- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Recent surveys show that New York 
Life agents secure millions of dollars of 
business through their use of Nylic’s 
varied and well-planned direct-mail 
program. 


Direct mail is just one phase of Nylic’s 
comprehensive sales promotion program. 
In addition, the program includes sales 
leaflets, attractive illustration forms, vis- 
ual sales tracks, product-information 
kits, audio-visual aids, agents’ manuals, 
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and policyowner prestige materials, such 
as award-winning wall calendars. All of 
these pave the agent’s way to successful 
sales interviews. 


This sales promotional activity builds 
the prestige of the Nylic agent, the 
products he sells and the Company he 
represents. And most important, it is 
helping the Nylic agent increase the 
amount of insurance he writes—year 
after year—for more and more people! 


_ New York Life 


Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance + Annuities 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 56 


miums paid or only the premiums 
paid during a limited period of time 
or up to a certain age will be paid, 
along with the face amount of the 
policy, at the insured’s death. 
Industrial life insurance policies 
normally include, as a part of the 
basic contract, an accidental death 
benefit equal to the face amount of 
the policy. Thus, if the insured 
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should die as the result of an acci- 
dent as defined in the contract, the 
company will make a payment of 
the accidental death benefit in addi- 
tion to the face amount of the con- 
tract. 


(b) (1) The sum of the ten net 
annual level premiums for a ten-pay- 
ment whole life policy would exceed 
the net single premium for the pol- 
icy at the date of issue for two rea- 
sons: first, the company would re- 
ceive less interest income on the net 
annual level premiums, and secondly, 
the mortality factor for the premium 
payer over the ten-year period would 
have to be considered. With mortal- 
ity and interest considered, the net 
single premium will be equal to the 
present value of the periodic premi- 
ums. 

The net single premium repre- 
sents the present value of future 
benefits under the contract. Since 
many policyholders do not desire to 
pay for their insurance on a single 
premium basis, the system of annual 
level premiums has been devised to 
allow for periodic payment of the 
equivalent amount of the net single 
premium. With the net single pre- 
mium, interest would be earned by 
the company on the entire sum from 
the issue date. With the periodic 
premiums, there would be smaller 
interest earnings because the com- 
pany will not receive all of the pre- 
miums at the inception of the policy, 
but rather will receive the premiums 
in installments over the ten-year pe- 
riod. To compensate for this differ- 
ence in interest earnings, the sum of 
the ten net annual level premiums 
must be greater than the net single 
premium. 

Furthermore, the sum of the ten 
net annual level premiums must be 
greater than the net single premium 
by an amount sufficient to offset the 
fact that some of the original as- 
sumed group of insureds will not 
live to make premium payments each 
year at the time of the premuim due 
dates. If the premiums are paid on 
a net single premium basis, the total 
number of insureds assumed in a 
premium calculation would be on 
hand to pay the net single premium. 
During each year of the ten year pre- 
mium paying period, a smaller num- 
ber of insureds will be available to 
pay each annual premium because of 
the death of some of these premium 





payers. Thus, to compensate for the 
failure of some of the insureds to 
live to pay all of their annual pre- 
miums, the net annual level premi- 
ums must be increased. The result is 
that the net annual level premium 
must be more than 1/10th of the net 
single premium. 

(2) The foregoing factors are 
taken into account in converting a 
net single premium for a whole life 
policy into ten net annual level pre- 
miums through the application of 
the concept of a temporary life an- 
nuity due for the premium paying 
period which is equivalent to the net 
single premium. The payment of 
net annual level premiums for a cer- 
tain period of time, such as ten years, 
is analogous to the payment of an 
annuity over the same period, since 
they are both paid periodically dur- 
ing a particular person’s lifetime and 
cease upon death. However, in the 
payment of annual premiums the 
company generally requires that the 
first premium be paid immediately 
upon the issuance of the policy, while 
the first payment under an immedi- 
ate life annuity is made one year 
following the inception of the con- 
tract. Therefore, in converting the 
net single premium for a whole life 
policy into ten net annual level pre- 
miums, a ten year life annuity due 
is used. First, the present value of 
a ten year life annuity due of $1 at 
the insured’s age is calculated by de- 
termining the present value of $1 
payable immediately plus $1 payable 
for each of the next nine years dis- 
counted for interest and considering 
mortality. This involves, of course, 
the use of interest assumptions and a 
suitable mortality table. The net an- 
nual level premium for a premium 
paying period of ten years is then 
determined by dividing the net single 
premium by this present value of a 
$1 ten year life annuity due. The 
ten net annual level premiums, con 
sidering the interest and mortalit 
assumptions, are equivalent to the 
net single premium for the policy. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) (1) Explain why the 
Standard Nonforfeiture and Val 
uation Law permits nonforfeitur« 
values which may be less than the 
full net level premium reserve. 
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(2) Describe the forms in which 
the nonforfeiture value of an en- 
dowment insurance policy may 
be taken. 

(b) “The primary purpose of 
state insurance regulation is to 
maintain the solvency and finan- 
cial soundness of life insurance 
companies.” Describe the prin- 
cipal areas of state insurance reg- 
ulation having as their primary 
purpose the maintenance of “the 
solvency and financial soundness 
of life insurance companies.” 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) (1) According to the pro- 
spective method for determining life 
insurance policy reserves, the full 
net level premium reserve is equal 
to the difference between the present 
value of future benefits and the 
present value of future net premi- 
ums. Or, expressed in different 
terms, it is that amount which, to- 
gether with future net premiums and 
interest earnings, will be sufficient 
to meet anticipated future benefits 
under a life insurance policy accord- 
ing to the actuarial assumptions 
used. In effect, the reserve reflects 
the fact that in level premium life 
insurance the net premium during 
the early years of the policy is more 
than is needed to meet the expected 
death claims of the insurance com- 
pany. This redundancy is repre- 
sented by the reserve. Basically, the 
reserve serves as a test of the sol- 
vency of the insurance company 
since it indicates the company’s 
ability to meet future claims. 

The net level premium reserve 
implies that as expenses are incurred 
in connection with a policy, they are 
met out of the loading added to the 
net premium to arrive at the gross 
premium. However, in actual life 
insurance company operations a 
large proportion of the expenses, 
particularly the acquisition costs, 
ate incurred at the time the policy 
is issued. These expenses normally 
far exceed the loading in the first 
year’s premium, and it is anticipated 
that the excess expenses will be 
made up from the loading in future 
premiums. Therefore, for a period 
of time the asset shares attributable 
to a particular group of policies, out 
of which nonforfeiture values should 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


be paid, will be less than the full net 
level premium reserves. To allow a 
terminating policyholder to receive 
surrender values equal to the full net 
level premium reserve might result 
in the terminating policyholder’s 
receiving a greater share of the com- 
pany’s assets than he had contrib- 
uted. One of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Standard Nonforfeiture 
and Valuation Law is that terminat- 
ing policyholders should receive an 
amount as nearly as possible equiva- 
lent to the asset shares accumulated 
under their policies. This will ob- 
viously mean nonforfeiture values 
less than the full net level premium 
reserve in many cases. Fundamen- 
tally, this stems from the heavy ex- 
penses incurred during the first year 
of the policy. 

In accordance with these princi- 
ples, the minimum nonforfeiture 
values under the Standard Nonfor- 
feiture and Valuation Law are com- 
puted by using an “adjusted pre- 
mium” in the place of the net level 
premium which is used in determin- 
ing the full net level premium re- 
serve. This “adjusted premium” is 
determined by adding to the net 
level premium an amount which will 
amortize the excess first year ex- 
penses over the premium paying pe- 
riod of the policy. This amount is 
computed by dividing the additional 
first year expenses by the present 
value of a $1 annuity due for the 
premium paying period. Thus, the 
net level premium is adjusted to re- 
flect the annual cost of liquidating 
the excess first year expenses. The 
law limits the amount which may be 
used as the first year expense allow- 
ance according to a formula, and the 
maximum allowance which may be 
used under any policy is $46 per 
$1000 of insurance. Therefore, the 
minimum nonforfeiture value of a 
policy is equal to the difference be- 
tween the present value of future 
benefits and the present value of fu- 
ture “adjusted premiums.” Since 
the “adjusted premium” will be 
larger than the net level premium, 
the minimum nonforfeiture value 
under the Standard Nonforfeiture 
and Valuation Law will be less than 
the full net level premium reserve 
for the premium paying period of 
a policy. It should be noted, how- 
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ever, that insurance companies may 
provide for surrender values in their 
policies which exceed the minimum 
nonforfeiture values according to the 
law. Also, the present Standard 
Nonforfeiture and Valuation Law 
generally applies only to policies is- 
sued after January 1, 1948. 

Another reason why nonforfeiture 
values may be less than the full net 
level premium reserve is that more 
conservative actuarial assumptions 
may be used in the calculation of re- 
serves than are used in the calcula- 
tion of the nonforfeiture values. For 
example, a company may use a lower 
interest rate in determining its re- 
serve liabilities than it uses in de- 
termining its nonforfeiture values. 
This, of course, will produce non- 
forfeiture values which are less than 
the corresponding reserves. The 
Standard Nonforfeiture and Valua- 
tion Law prescribes the bases for 
the calculation of the minimum non- 
forfeiture values ; however, reserves 
may be calculated on different bases 
providing they produce values which 
are at least equal to those required 
by law. Generally, if a company uses 
an interest rate in the calculation of 
its reserves which is more than 4% 
lower than the rate used for its non- 
forfeiture values, it may have to pro- 
vide “equitable increases” in its sur- 
render values. Under the Standard 
Nonforfeiture and Valuation Law 
surrender values may be calculated 
independently of reserve liabilities. 
Thus, a company may be more con- 
servative in the determination of its 
reserves in order to protect its con- 
tinuing policyholders. 

(2) There are three ways in 
which the nonforfeiture value of an 
endowment insurance policy may be 
taken. These are commonly called 
surrender options. The simplest op- 
tion is to take the surrender value in 
cash. The cash surrender value will 
be reduced by any indebtedness out- 
standing against the policy. 

A second way in which nonforfei- 
ture values may be taken is in the 
form of extended term insurance. 
Under this option the net surrender 
value (cash value plus the value of 
any dividend additions or deposits 
and less any policy indebtedness) 
accumulated under the policy at the 
time of termination is applied as a 
net single premium to purchase 
paid-up term insurance equal to the 














original face of the policy plus any 
dividend additions and/or deposits 
and less any indebtedness against ‘he 
policy. The duration of the tem 
coverage is the length of time wh ch 
can be purchased at the insured’s at- 
tained age by the application of ‘he 
net surrender value as a net sinvle 
premium. However, in the case of 
endowment policies, paid-up term 
insurance is not provided beyond the 
maturity date of the policy. Yet, the 
net surrender value under all endow- 
ment policies will eventually exceed 
the sum needed to purchase term 
insurance to the end of the endow- 
ment period. Accordingly, the ex- 
cess net surrender value is applied to 
the purchase of a paid-up pure en- 
dowment with a maturity date the 
same as that of the original policy. 
Thus, under most endowment poli- 
cies the form will be extended term 
insurance plus a pure endowment. 

The third way in which the non- 
forfeiture value may be taken upon 
termination is that of reduced 
paid-up endowment insurance. 
Under this option the withdrawing 
policyholder receives a_ reduced 
amount of paid-up endowment in- 
surance payable upon the same con- 
ditions as the original policy. This 
option provides an endowment with 
the same maturity date but in a re- 
duced amount, The amount of the 
paid-up endowment available under 
this option is that sum which can be 
purchased at the insured’s attained 
age by the net surrender value ap- 
plied as a net single premium which 
is computed on the mortality and in- 
terest bases specified in the policy. 

(b) The areas of state insurance 
regulation which may be considered 
to have as their primary purpose the 
maintenance of the solvency of life 
insurance companies include the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Formation requirements. There 
are two basic steps in the formation 
of a life insurance company: inco*- 
poration and the obtaining of a ii- 
cense. The conditions laid down for 
the incorporation of insurance cor)- 
panies are different from those ir - 
posed upon the incorporators .f 
other business enterprises, since t! ¢ 
purpose of these requirements is 10 
obtain a higher degree of financil 
stability in the formation of insu - 
ance companiés than is expected f 


(Continued on page 62) 
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business corporations generally. 
Thus, in the case of stock life insur- 
ance companies, there are specific 
requirements for incorporation such 
as: a minimum amount of capital 
stock ; a minimum amount of paid-in 
surplus, which is often 50% of the 
stock to be issued; a minimum num- 
ber of incorporators ; and limitations 
on the form in which the company’s 
assets can be held. For a mutual 
company these requirements are in 
the form of a minimum deposit or 
guaranty fund; limitations on the 
investments of the guaranty fund; a 
minimum number and dollar value 
of applications for insurance; and, 
in some states, a limit on expenses 
of organization. 


The second part of the process of 
the formation of an insurance com- 
pany is the granting of a license to 
engage in the insurance business. 
This license stipulates that the com- 
pany has complied with all of the 
applicable laws and is authorized by 
the state to write specific types of 
insurance within that particular 
state. Normally, the state of incor- 


poration will issue a license to a do- 
mestic company for the duration of 
its charter. However, in the other 
states in which the company wishes 
to do business it must usually renew 
its license each year, and frequently 
must also make deposits with the 
states in order to protect the policy- 
holders. States also may require 
alien insurers to maintain substantial 
deposits to protect domestic policy- 
holders and creditors who are resi- 
dents of the states. Insurance super- 
visory officials usually have the 
power to refuse to issue a license, to 
fail to renew a license, or to revoke 
a license, subject to certain limita- 
tions. Such action may be taken if 
a company fails to maintain its sol- 
vency. 

2. Valuation of liabilities. In 
order to evaluate the financial posi- 
tion of an insurance company, it is 
necessary that the liabilities of the 
company be adequately reflected in 
the balance sheet. The major liabili- 
ties of life insurance companies are 
their policy reserves. Therefore, 
minimum reserve valuation laws 
have been enacted by the various 
states. These laws establish the min- 





imum reserve bases for policies by 
stipulating the mortality table to be 
used as well as the maximum rate 
of interest to be assumed. While a 
company may use other assumptions, 
the law provides that the reserves 
resulting from the calculation must 
be at least as great as those deter- 
mined on the minimum reserve basis. 
This is an important factor in pro- 
tecting the financial soundness of 
life insurance companies since the 
policy reserves measure their most 
important liability. 

3. Valuation of assets. It is nec- 
essary to establish which assets may 
be “admitted” to a company’s bal- 
ance sheet and to determine the 
method of valuation which is to be 
applied to them before a life insur- 
ance company’s financial condition 
may be determined, Some assets, 
such as advances to agents and fur- 
niture and equipment, are considered 
nonadmitted assets and may not be 
counted as balance sheet items for 
purposes of determining solvency. 
The regulatory authorities have es- 
tablished different methods for valu- 
ing the various admitted assets. For 
example, bonds, which are not in 
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default and are of good quality, are 
valued on an amortized basis. Other 
assets, such as common stocks and 
certain bonds of lower investment 
standing, are valued according to 
their market values as prescribed by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Obviously, the 
approach which is used to value as- 
sets will have an important impact 
upon company solvency. 

4. Investments. The states not 
only require that there be enough 
assets to offset a company’s liabili- 
ties, but they regulate the form in 
which the assets may be held. Life 
insurance company assets are in- 
vested primarily in fixed income 
corporate securities, real estate mort- 
gages, obligations of federal, state, 
and local governments, and policy 
loans. Also, companies are allowed 
to own outright some real estate for 
investment purposes in addition to 
the real estate occupied by the com- 
pany as its home office and necessary 
for the convenient transaction of its 
business, and that acquired by fore- 
closure. Generally, there is a re- 
striction upon the percentage of ad- 
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mitted assets that may be invested 
in income real estate. Furthermore, 
many states limit the amount of com- 
mon stock which a life insurance 
company may hold to a percentage 
(such as 5%) of admitted assets or 
one-third of policyholders’ surplus 
whichever is the smaller. It is also 
customary to limit the portion of the 
outstanding common stock of any 
corporation that a life insurance 
company may hold. Some states do 
not permit life insurance companies 
to invest in common stock. Even 
though securities may be of a type 
which is eligible for life insurance 
company investment, the particular 
issue must meet certain standards 
before it may be purchased. These 
regulations protect the solvency of 
life insurers by restricting their in- 
vestments to securities which are 
presumed to be of the highest qual- 
ity. 


5. Annual reports and examina- 
tions. All states require the insur- 
ance companies transacting business 
within their borders to submit an- 
nual statements relative to their op- 


erations and financial condition. 
These statements which are made ac- 
cording to the form prescribed by the 
insurance department and called the 
convention blank, usually show in 
detail the company’s assets and lia- 
bilities, income and expenditures, a 
gain and loss exhibit, a schedule of 
all classes of investment by kind and 
amount, an exhibit of the number 
and kind of policies written during 
the year, an exhibit of the kind and 
amount of insurance in force, and 
the amount of insurance terminated 
in various ways. These statements 
are available to the public and to the 
representatives of competing com- 
panies. Furthermore, insurance su- 
pervisory officials are authorized to 
make periodic and special examina- 
tions of the affairs of the companies 
licensed to do business within their 
states, and to publish the results of 
such examinations whenever they 
deem it to be in the best interests of 
the public. This system of publicity 
and examination is one of the most 
effective means of controlling the 
over-all operations of insurance com- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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panies, and, of course, is a means of 
assuring the financial soundness of 
insurance companies. 

6. Expense limitations. Some 
states have laws which limit the 
amount of expenses that can be in- 
curred in writing new business and 
maintaining old business in force. 
These laws are intended to prevent 
wasteful competition and, thus, are 
indirectly related to preserving the 
solvency of the life insurance com- 
panies. 

7. Rate regulation in connection 
with group insurance. Although life 
insurance rates are not regulated in 
general, there has been regulation 
with respect to minimum rates for 
group term life insurance in certain 
states. Generally, these laws are in- 
tended to require the companies to 
collect sufficient premiums to assure 
payment of future benefits under 
their contracts and, thereby, to pro- 
tect the solvency of the companies. 

8. Special reserves. Life insur- 
ance companies may be required to 
maintain certain special reserves in 
addition to those established on ac- 
count of policy liabilities. An ex- 
ample would be the Mandatory Se- 
curities Valuation Reserve, which is 
designed to provide a cushion for 
possible fluctuations in the values 
of stocks and bonds held by the life 
insurance companies. 


QUESTION 5 


(aandb) Ata recent meeting 
of life insurance executives, one 
of the speakers expressed con- 
cern at the declining popularity 
of life insurance settlement op- 
tions. He pointed out that 32% 
of the proceeds becoming avail- 
able in 1950 were left with the 
companies under settlement op- 
tions, whereas only 19% of the 
proceeds becoming available in 
1958 were placed under settle- 
ment options. 

(1) Explain the advantages to 
the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
of receiving life insurance pro- 
ceeds from the company under a 
settlement option rather than in 
a lump sum. 

(2) Explain the factors which 
might account for the decline be- 
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tween 1950 and 1958 in the per- 
centage of proceeds left with life 
insurance companies under set- 
tlement options. 

(c) A life income option with 
payments guaranteed for a speci- 
fied number of years has been 
described as a combination of a 
fixed period option and a de- 
ferred life annuity. Thus, if a 
female beneficiary aged 55 is to 
receive a life income with bene- 
fits guaranteed for ten years, 
$479 of each $1000 of proceeds 
would, in effect, be placed under 
a fixed period option running for 
ten years, and $521 would be 
placed under a pure deferred life 
annuity. 

Would the relative proportions 
of proceeds going under each of 
these two methods of settlement 
be different if the age of the bene- 
ficiary at the insured’s death were 
65 rather than 55? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


Answer to Question 5 


(aandb) (1) All of the follow- 
ing are advantages to the beneficiary 
or beneficiaries of receiving life in- 
surance proceeds under settlement 
options rather than in lump sum. 

Safety of principal. Life insur- 
ance companies guarantee the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest 
on life insurance proceeds left with 
the company under the various set- 
tlement options. This is possible be- 
cause the funds left under these op- 
tions are not segregated but are 
invested along with all of the other 
assets of the life insurance company. 
Therefore, insurance companies may 
make guarantees as to the safety of 
principal which are not available 
under trust agreements. 

Guaranteed rate of return. As in- 
dicated above, life insurance com- 
panies guarantee a minimum inter- 
est rate on policy proceeds left under 
settlement options. If the life insur- 
ance policy had been participating, 
interest earnings of the company in 
excess of the guaranteed rate may 
also be paid to the beneficiary. Thus, 
the beneficiary has the assurance of 
a guaranteed yield with the possi- 
bility of increased income if it is 
earned. 

Life income at guaranteed rates. 
There is the further advantage of the 





availability of a life income option 
with guaranteed rates of payme it 
depending upon the beneficiary’s age, 
sex, and the terms of the option, 
Under such an option, the beneii- 
ciary can be assured of receiving a 
fixed amount of income for as long 
as she lives. The life income which 
will be paid for each $1000 of pro- 
ceeds is stipulated in the life insur- 
ance policy. In the event that the 
cost of annuities should increase, the 
annuity rates guaranteed under the 
life income option may be very at- 
tractive. 


Elimination of investment prob- 
lems. Another important advantage 
of settlement options over a lump 
sum settlement is the complete elimi- 
nation of worry and concern with 
respect to the investment of the pro- 
ceeds. The life insurance company 
acts in a “quasi-trustee” capacity 
and administers the funds for the 
benefit of the beneficiary. The com- 
pany enters into a debtor-creditor 
relationship with the beneficiary and 
is thus legally responsible to make 
the payments according to the set- 
tlement agreement. 

Systematic liquidation. Settle- 
ment options provide the advantage 
of a systematic liquidation of the 
fund. Thus, the proceeds can be paid 
out in determinable periodic amounts 
over a period of time which is either 
definite or measured by a life con- 
tingency. This is advantageous be- 
cause the person choosing the option 
(usually the insured) knows that 
there are definite amounts of income 
which the insurance company will 
provide for the beneficiary, and plans 
may be made in connection with 
these arrangements. 

Although there are guarantees of 
principal and interest, and settlement 
options provide a systematic ap- 
proach for the payment of the pro- 
ceeds, there is still a corisiderable 
degree of flexibility which can be 
introduced in connection with the 
use of settlement options. For ex- 
ample, depending upon the specifi< 
arrangement elected, the beneficiar: 
may be allowed to determine whei 
the option is to begin, to switch from 
one option to another, to increase o7 
decrease the periodic payment, t: 
take the commuted value of the re- 
maining income, payments, and to 
withdraw all of a portion of the pro- 
ceeds. Of course, the insurance com- 
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pany cannot assume the role of a 
trustee and exercise discretion in the 
payment of the proceeds. 

Creditor protection. Cash pro- 
ceeds in the hands of the beneficiary 
may be vulnerable to claims of the 
beneficiary’s creditors. However, in 
many states a spendthrift clause, 
which is written into a life insurance 
policy or a settlement agreement, 
will be enforced. Such a clause pro- 
vides, in effect, that the beneficiary 
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cannot transfer any proceeds held 
under the settlement agreement to 
any other person (including her 
creditors) and that the proceeds will 
not be subject to her debts and may 
not be attached. Of course, interest 
and principal payments when re- 
ceived by the beneficiary are treated 
the same as any other assets in her 
hands. Thus, with a _ spendthrift 
clause the insured can reach into the 
future after his death and protect his 


beneficiary from claims of her cred- 
itors which are incurred either be- 
fore or after the insured’s death. 
Many companies now automatically 
include the spendthrift clause in their 
policies or settlement agreements. 

Avoids unwise use of proceeds. 
Settlement options not only may 
protect against the creditors of the 
beneficiary, but they can also be used 
to prevent the dissipation of the pro- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


ceeds by the beneficiary. Since the 
beneficiary can be kept from having 
complete control over the proceeds 
during her lifetime, although she will 
have the benefit of principal and in- 
terest payments periodically, there 
will be less opportunity for a ben- 
eficiary to use these proceeds in some 
manner which is not considered to 
be prudent and beneficial to her. 

Tax advantage. There is an at- 
tractive federal income tax exclusion 
with respect to interest earned on 
life insurance proceeds left under 
certain settlement arrangements. 
Specifically, if life insurance pro- 
ceeds are paid to the spouse of an 
insured under an installment option 
or a life income option, the first 
$1000 of interest received as a part 
of the periodic payments need not 
be reported as taxable income. Ac- 
cordingly, a substantial amount of 
life insurance proceeds can be pro- 
vided for the insured’s spouse on 
such a basis that it will not be nec- 
essary to pay any income tax with 
respect to the periodic payments. 

Protection for contingent benefici- 
aries. Settlement agreements may 
be used to protect contingent bene- 
ficiaries. Arrangements can be made 
to prevent a primary beneficiary 
from dissipating proceeds during his 
or her lifetime and thus preventing 
these proceeds from being available 
for contingent beneficiaries. For ex- 
ample, an insured may leave pro- 
ceeds under an installment option 
or the interest option for the benefit 
of his wife as primary beneficiary 
with the remaining proceeds upon 
her death payable to his children 
under another settlement arrange- 
ment. Life insurance companies 
usually will not allow a beneficiary 
who receives a lump sum death ben- 
efit but elects to take the proceeds 
under a settlement option to name 
contingent beneficiaries. Therefore, 
it may be advantageous for an in- 
sured to leave his life insurance pro- 
ceeds under settlement options for 
his primary and contingent benefici- 
aries. 

Provide a solution to the common 
disaster and short-term survivorship 
problems. The arrangement of life 
insurance proceeds under settlement 
options, other than the life income 
option, with a contingent beneficiary 
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named to receive the remaining pro- 
ceeds upon the death of the primary 
beneficiary, avoids the problems of 
both the common disaster situation 
and the probably more important 
short-term survivorship situation. 
Under this arrangement, upon the 
death of the primary beneficiary the 
remaining proceeds will be paid to 
the contingent beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries and will not become a part 
of the primary beneficiary’s estate. 

(2) There are several factors 
which might account for the decline 
in the percentage of proceeds left 
with life insurance companies under 
settlement options between 1950 and 
1958. First, during this period other 
types of investments enjoyed rela- 
tively high yields. This does not 
imply that life insurance companies 
have not also experienced an in- 
crease in the yields on their invest- 
ments, or that the life insurance com- 
panies earn a substantially higher 
investment return than they are will- 
ing to pay under their settlement 
options. Generally, life insurance 
companies will pay excess interest 
earnings on settlement options in 
addition to the guaranteed rate. 
However, certain other types of in- 
vestments, often of considerably 
greater risk, have produced rela- 
tively high yields and/or possibilities 
of capital gains and, therefore, 
seemed to be attractive for the in- 
vestment of life insurance proceeds. 

Secondly, there was a general fear 
of inflation over this period. Because 
of the possibility of a decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, many 
persons felt that it was undesirable 
to tie up funds under a settlement 
arrangement providing fixed income 
benefits. 

As measured by the amount of 
insurance in force, group life insur- 
ance has increased in importance 
over the years, Companies usually 
are less liberal with respect to the 
settlement arrangements which they 
will allow on group life insurance 
contracts than they are in connection 
with individual policies. Further- 
more, in the process of programing 
the insurance estate of an individual, 
the small amounts of group life in- 
surance often are used for clean-up 
purposes and estate liquidity and, 
therefore, may be paid in a lump sum 
even when settlement options are 
available. 





A great deal of life insurance sold 
in recent years has been business life 
insurance or life insurance used for 
other special purposes. The pur- 
chase of a decedent’s business inter- 
est often can best be accomplished 
by a lump sum payment using the 
life insurance proceeds for this pur- 
pose. Consequently, the lump sum 
settlement arrangement has _ been 
used extensively for this purpose. In 
addition, there are other specialized 
uses for life insurance proceeds, such 
as mortgage cancellation, where 
lump sum settlement is generally em- 
ployed. 

Another factor which may account 
for the decrease in the use of settle- 
ment options is the fact that there 
is a smaller degree of flexibility 
available under settlement options 
than may be secured with other ar- 
rangements, such as trusts. Life in- 
surance companies may not act as 
trustees and exercise discretion with 
respect to payments under settlement 
options. A settlement agreement is 
a debtor-creditor relationship under 
which the company is obligated to 
make the payments according to a 
contractual agreement between the 
company and the insured or bene- 
ficiary. However, as noted previ- 
ously, settlement arrangements can 
be made which will give to the ben- 
eficiary considerable flexibility in 
meeting her needs. 

As an alternative to the use of 
settlement options, substantial 
amounts of life insurance proceeds 
are being paid to trustees as bene- 
ficiaries. This increased use of trusts 
may be due to several factors, First, 
trust arrangements may be better 
suited to the needs of some benefi- 
ciaries because of the discretion and 
greater flexibility which may be 
available through trusts. If life in- 
surance represents only a portion of 
the entire estate, a trust may be used 
for the purpose of unifying the estate 
through one prearranged method of 
distribution for all of the estate as- 
sets, and the life insurance may be 
paid into the trust for this purpose. 
Also, the creator of a trust may give 
the trustee broad investment powers 
with respect to the trust assets. 
Thus, the trustee may be given the 
power to invest in equities or other 
assets which may appeal to the cre 
ator. Finally, it should be recognized 
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that there has been an increasingly 
evident aggressiveness on the part 
of the banking fraternity in encour- 
aging the use of trusts in estate 
planning. To the extent that this 
aggressive soliciting of business for 
the trust departments of banks has 
been successful, substantial amounts 
of life insurance proceeds have been 
diverted to trust arrangements which 
might otherwise have been placed 
under settlement arrangements with 
a life insurance company. 

(c) Yes, the relative proportions 
of the proceeds going under each of 
the two methods of settlement would 
be different at the beneficiary’s age 
65. The older the beneficiary is at 
the time of the insured’s death, the 
lower will be her life expectancy. 
Thus, the probable number of income 
payments to be made beyond the ten 
year guaranteed period and until the 
beneficiary’s death will be smaller 
for a beneficiary age 65 than at age 
55. The ten guaranteed payments 
will be made whether the beneficiary 
lives or dies and, therefore, are not 
affected by the beneficiary’s age at 
the time the life income option be- 
gins. The proportion of each $1000 


of proceeds needed to provide the * 


deferred life annuity portion of the 
combination for a beneficiary age 65 
will be lower than the 52.1% needed 
at age 55. Correspondingly, the pro- 
portion of each $1000 of proceeds 
used to provide the ten year fixed 
period option will be higher at age 
65. According to the 1937 Standard 
Annuity Table with female ages set 
back six years and 214% interest, 
$403 of each $1000 of proceeds 
would be needed for the deferred life 
annuity portion, and $597 would pro- 
vide the fixed period option. Natur- 
ally, the amount of each annual life 
income payment per $1000 of pro- 
ceeds will be greater at age 65 than 
at age 55. 





INSURANCE FRAUD 


A FEDERAL GRAND JURY in Indian- 
apolis has indicated twenty-seven 
persons in what is reported to be 
a $15,000,000 life insurance sales 
fraud. It is alleged that more than 
1,700 newly inducted soldiers were 
fraudulently signed up to enable a 
small group of salesmen to collect 
$600,000 in commissions. 
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Tools for Progress 


Indianapolis Life is growing steadily because it provides its General 
Agents with the all-important and necessary tools for profitable agency 
building and operation. 


A full line of modern policies with very low net cost... 
Indianapolis Life offers graded life premiums and Commercial, Guar- 
anteed Renewable, Non-Cancellable Accident and Sickness poli- 
cies. Low, liberal Check-O-Matic. 


A well rounded, field-tested agency building program... 
Indianapolis Life provides its General Agents effective agency- 
building tools including career compensation, production incen- 
tives, training allowances and an outstanding training program. 


Indianapolis Life's General Agents receive liberal commissions and life- 
time service fees. For their personal and family protection—group life, hos- 
pitalization, and major medical insurance. Non-contributory pension 
plan provides liberal retirement benefits. 


Indianapolis Life now pays 4% on all funds left 
with the Company at interest 


WALTER H. HUEHL, President ¢ ARNOLD BERG, C.L.U., Vice President and Director of Agencies 
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A Mutual Company + Founded 1905 + Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES: Colo., Conn., Fla., Ill., Ind., la, Ky., 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Ohio, Pa., S.D., Tenn., Tex., W.Va., Wis. 
€ J 








LIFE GENERAL AGENT OPPORTUNITY 


for CAREER 
agents and general agents who meet the following requirements: 


* Self starting and a desire to run your own business. 

* Aggressive, ambitious and with good references. 

* Over 27 years of age. 

* Personal or agency Life production of over $500,000 in 1960. 
* No previous management experience necessary but helpful. 


Central Standard's New Expansion Program brings to you: 


e Experience and prestige of a sound company founded in 1905. 
e Agency minded company. 

e Top agents and General agents commission. 

e New audio-visual program. 

e New, modern, well merchandised policies. 

e Complete line of Health Insurance. 

e Life (of policy) vested renewals. 

e Ideas, flexibility, service, competitiveness and quality. 


Contact: HAROLD E. STOUT 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 


CARL A. TIFFANY, President 
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W. deV. Washburn 
President, AMERICAN HEALTH INSURANCE CORPORATION 





A Personal Message to Life Underwriters 
Seeking a More Rewarding Career 
with Health and Life Insurance 


Our only concern as health insurance specialists is to do the best possible 
job for our policyowners and agents in health insurance. More is involved than 


just policy provisions, rates and commissions. This we have known right along, 
of course. 


As a company engaged from the start in this specialized underwriting in its 
own right, we have a sureness of effort and attitude of service in health 
insurance, and we enjoy and are grateful for our well-earned reputation for 
integrity. The secret ingredient of inner confidence helps each of our agents 
succeed, of course. He knows he will deliver the promises he makes to others, 
with a special kind of service. 


Life and Health Insurance go together. We believe that if you are a 
life man interested in moving ahead in a sound, secure career you should take a 
good look at American Health—an insurer that specializes in this single type of 


coverage, with a very high growth potential for you. It will help you set your 
own standards. 


Health insurance can harm you or help you in a life insurance career. 
As a result of specializing, we believe we understand the problems of this business 
in general, and those of the agent or general agent in particular. We believe we 
know just a little more about how you—a life agent—can better employ health 
insurance as a tool in your career accomplishment. 


At American Health there is always room for carefully selected agents 


who intend to move ahead, and who have deserved, good reputations in their 
communities. 


If these ideas make sense to you, we would be glad to tell you more. 
Why not check a little further into the American Health Story? 


W. eV Unckhuor 
AMER/CAN W. deV. Washburn 


i 


President 


AMERICAN HEALTH 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Mo! 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Underwriters Discuss Replacement 


PEAKING AS KEYNOTER and act- 
Sting as chairman of the annual 
meeting of the general agents and 
managers conference of the New 
York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Harold W._ Baird, 
C.L.U., set the stage for the explora- 
tion of the theme, “Developing a 
Philosophy to Meet Replacement 
Challenges” by noting that “Al- 
though our in force has gained ap- 
proximately 25% as compared with 
1955, policy surrenders have in- 
creased by 50% and policy loans by 
almost 70%.” Mr. Baird, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of The North- 
western Mutual Life, cited these 
figures from his own company to 
point up the serious nature of the 
growth of the replacement problem 
that is plaguing the life insurance 
industry. 


Examples of Twisting 


The speaker discussed a number 
of examples of twisting and cited 
cases showing how replacers en- 
courage policyholders to “rescue 
their cash values” for other than 
insurance purposes and replace their 
cash value life insurance with, at 
the most, term insurance. He quoted 
some of the replacers’ pitches and 
played a record which is currently 
being used as a direct mail advertis- 
ing piece. The voice on the record 
excites the appetite of the listener 
by offering twice as much insurance 
of the “same quality” for the same 
premium and with money left over 
to spend if they will complete the 
attached card and mail it. “Most 
of the twisters must either misrep- 
resent or omit certain facts in their 
presentation,” Mr. Baird stated in 
pointing out that the'twister attempts 
to separate, in the policyholder’s 
mind, the saving and benefit features 
cf a policy from the protection ele- 
ment in order to get the policyholder 
to consolidate his savings for more 
lucrative investment. 

In answer to the question, “are the 
11athematics of legal reserve life in- 
‘urance still valid?” a positive yes 
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was given by the second speaker. 
William J. November, F.S.A., Vice 
President of the Equitable Life So- 
ciety, approached the replacement 
problem and aided his listeners in 
seeking a solution to it by saying, 
“In so far as the mathematics of 
the life insurance operation goes, the 
replacement of an old policy by a 
new one is an expensive procedure 
to the policyholder no matter when 
it occurs. If the policyholder never- 
theless finds it advisable to make the 
replacement, it will have to be for 
reasons other than the mathematics 
of the insurance system.” 

Mr. November suggested that an 
interesting way to determine whether 
the equity in your policy is working 
hard enough for you is to regard 
the cash value plus the premium 
as an investment, for which you 
receive insurance protection for the 
net amount of risk, and an increase 
in cash value over the year and a 
dividend at the end of the year if 
the policy is participating. He il- 
lustrated with an ordinary life policy 
issued ten years ago and calculated 
that the insured would need to get 
6%4% interest on his investment if he 
was in the 30% tax bracket to equal 
the ordinary life return. “Where 
can he do better than that on such a 
secure investment?” Mr. November 
asked. 


Inevitable Loss 


According to Equitable Vice Presi- 
dent, an inevitable loss arises be- 
cause of the duplication of the ex- 
penses of acquiring a policy to which 
the policyholder exposes himself 
when he purchases two policies but 
ends up with only one and that aside 
from this duplication of acquisition 
costs, the voluntary termination of 
an old policy frequently involves the 
loss of provisions. Where temporary 
insurance is promoted, the twister 
justifies it on the ground that the 
insurance needs are temporary, run- 
ning to age 65 and he argues that 
the premiums are limited to the pure 
protection element, and costs are 


thereby reduced. “Each of these 
claims can be effectively refuted,” 
the speaker said. 


As regards the presumed comple- 
tion of insurance needs when an in- 
surance age such as 65 is reached, 
Mr. November has not sensed in his 
life insurance experience that policy- 
holders no longer want their protec- 
tion after that golden age of 65. An 
analysis of ordinary death claims by 
age at death to see to what extent the 
high ages were contributing to the 
fulfillment of insurance programs in- 
dicated that over 60% of the amount 
of death claims paid was at ages 60 
and over, and almost 50% was at 
ages 65 and over. “Let us not forget, 
either, that income during the retire- 
ment years is an insurance need of a 
different type,” he said. 


Only Pure Protection 


On the second point the speaker 
pointed out that term insurance costs 
are lower because the premiums 
cover only the pure protection ele- 
ment. It can be stated categorically 
that the actual charges for insurance 
under the original policy pertain also 
to pure protection (i.e., the net 
amount at risk) and the cost is 
bound to be lower than in a new 
policy because acquisition costs are 
not duplicated and because of the 
economics that are present in a 
packaged arrangement. If the gross 
premium is higher, it is only because 
of the longer period of coverage. 
When proper allowance is made for 
this, it is no trouble to demonstrate 
that, on the basis of a fair compari- 
son, continuation of an existing per- 
manent policy will in the long run 
prove to be financially better for the 
policyholder than its replacement by 
a new term policy. In the compari- 
son, death benefits are equated as far 
as is practicable and all aspects of 
cost including premiums, dividends, 
and cash value increases are taken 
into account. 

“A complicating factor in these 
cost comparisons is the wonderful 
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OR LOSS? 


- . . @ professional audio-visual pro- 
gram could make the difference. In 
recruiting, an audio-visual program 
offers a complete and uniform presen- 
tation of an insurance sales career, 
emphasizes the professionalism of such 
a career on a realistic basis. Helps 
qualify the right man at the right 
time. In training, audio-visual is a 
must. . . it provides a method for the 
proper and complete training of new 
agents . . . does an equally effective 
job in all agencies. Starts the new 
man selling faster. Find out how an 
audio-visual program. used in conjunc- 
tion with DuKane Sound Slidefilm 
rojectors will help you hire more ef- 
ectively ... train more efficiently. 


MICROMATIC 
SOUND SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTOR 





Projects 35 mm sound stripfilm onto its 
own built-in screen for desk-top show- 
ings and offers brilliant large screen 
projection for large audiences. Just 
set it up and turn it on... fully 
automatic operation keeps sound and 
pemeess in perfect synchronization. 

or audio-visual program informa- 
tion and a product 
write to: 


DwKane 


CORPORATION 
DEPT. BI-61 
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ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


Underwriters—Continued 


return that the policyholder is led 
to anticipate on the cash value when 
it is taken away from the insurance 
company and invested independently. 
The insurance costs are hidden by 
combination with this optimistic 
investment.” The speaker said argu- 
ments to this optimism are not actu- 
arial in nature. The problem is es- 
sentially one of emphasizing the risks 
to which the policyholder is exposing 
his family and of bringing him down 
to earth on what he can expect on his 
independent investment. 

Mr. November stated that the pol- 
icyholder faced problems if he at- 
tempts to build up his own invest- 
ment part of the contract and 
withdraws funds from the insurance 
contract for this purpose because even 
if he is able to invest or regularly save, 
“the funds will have to pass through 
the estate instead of being paid di- 
rectly to the beneficiary, thus involv- 
ing delay and administrative costs ; 
they will not be protected from the 
claims of creditors; they will not 
have the benefit of the settlement op- 
tion guarantees and the funds are 
subject to the vagaries of the market 
as to what will actually be available 
to the family when death occurs.” 

What legal recourse does the agent 
have? Does the rule of “caveat emp- 
tor,” or buyer beware, hold? This 
phase of the replacement problem so- 
lution was examined by Carlyle M. 
Dunaway, General Counsel of 
N.A.L.U., who said that it may be 
difficult to prove a policy had been 
twisted via misrepresentation. How- 
ever, he pointed to the famous Knox 
vs. Anderson case in which a policy- 
holder had obtained several thousand 
dollars damages in addition to return 
of his premiums. 

Mr. Dunaway felt that the doc- 
trine of “caveat emptor” can not be 
applied to the life insurance business 
and quoted judges’ decisions which 
indicated the complexities of a com- 
parison are usually far above the abil- 
ity of the client to comprehend. The 
speaker felt that by the strengthening 
of state laws and through greater 
action on the part of insurance de- 
partments, the replacement efforts of 
many twisters could be nullified. 

He said that the industry must 
push for stepped up insurance de- 
partment policing to compel all pro- 





posals to be placed in writing and 
left with the client, as well as Under- 
writer Associations to discipline 
offending members and a sharply 
stepped up public educational pro- 
gram. He also called attention to 
Ohio which says that an agent must 
prove that he is innocent of an act 
of misrepresentation and that this 
places the burden of proof on him 
and not on the damaged party, be 
that person another agent or -the 
policyholder. 

Blake T. Newton, Executive Vice 
President of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, suggested that “we drop our 
frequent habit of intramural sniping, 
and constitute ourselves a committee 
of the whole—field, home office or 
institutional representative” to com- 
bat replacement or twisting through 
cultivation of “orphaned” policyhold- 
ers, through public education about 
life insurance, and through expanded 
research programs. 

The life insurance business, he 
suggested, has been derelict in its 
responsibility to “a vast army of 
orphaned policyholders whom we 
have allowed to develop, and with 
whom we maintain minimal contacts 
once a sale has been made.” The prev- 
alence of the orphaned or neglected 
policyholder has a strong influence 
on the ability of the life insurance 
business to meet the replacement or 
twisting problem. If the client is 
really educated, Mr. Newton:said, no 
power on earth would cause him to 
give up his life insurance contract. 


Faith and Trust 


“Think back in your experience to 
the cases you have written, and 
which involved a client who fully un- 
derstood what the contract was, and 
what it could do for him. Add the 
second indispensable—his faith and 
trust in you as his insurance advisor. 
Do you think this client would be 
easy prey to the twister or stripper ° 
Would he be likely to forward his 
policies for examination by a perfect 
stranger, posing as an insurance con- 
sultant, who could ‘save’ him sub- 
stantial amounts of money? Truth 
is our weapon. We have a grave 
responsibility to seek it out—and 
having found it, to use it faithfully 
to protect our public, and to eradi- 
cate this parasitic development of 
twisting, which feeds upon the sound 
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values of our contracts and debases 
the institution we represent.” 

The speaker pointed out that “the 
significance of the replacement prob- 
lem to the public is that it has been, 
is being and will continue to be 
robbed and that it, the public, doesn’t 
like it and us as a result.” 

Each speaker’s comments were fol- 
lowed by a question and answer 
period in which thoughts were more 
fully developed and reactions to spe- 
cific suggestions expressed on an 
informal basis. The opinion that 
greater efforts to strengthen twist- 
ing laws and enforce those now on 
the books seemed to be the feeling 
of the conference while many indi- 
viduals felt that underwriting rules 
must be re-examined by the compa- 
nies. At the same time, it was cer- 
tainly the feeling that the field must 
raise its standards and cooperate 
with a full assault on twisters. 

President Harry K. Gutmann, 
C.L.U., concluded the meeting by 
noting that he had received letters 
from several association officers in 
other states, congratulating the New 
York State Association upon the 
subject of replacement being dis- 
cussed and expressing the hope that 
they could lead in finding a solution 
to this grave problem facing the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Gutmann said, “We, here in 
New York State, intend to confer 
with our New York Insurance De- 
partment, again, using some of the 
approaches that Insurance Depart- 
ments in other states have put into 
effect.” 

Along with this proposal, Mr. 
Gutmann declared that the State As- 
sociation would consider what he 
previously had referred to—that the 
Superintendent of Insurance have 
available to him an Advisory Com- 
mittee, perhaps set up by legislative 
authority, which would be repre- 
sented by management and field tech- 
nicians to help the Insurance 
Department analyze cases of replace- 
ment and refer them to the Insurance 
Department authorities for action. 
Mr. Gutmann stated that this method 
would put the “brains” of the life 
insurance business at the disposal of 
our civil service personnel. Mr. 
Gutmann said that the desire of the 
field men is to aid the Insurance 
Department and those companies 
whose management recognizes the 
problem facing the industry will try 
to find a way to get the facts. 
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Conservation—from page 23 


property to own. We know that 
when we sell to fulfill the policy- 
holder’s legitimate needs we are in 
the process of client building and 
the rewards flow automatically to 
us. 

It has been said that a bad plan is 
better than no plan. For with even 
a bad plan, the errors in it can be 
quickly corrected and it can be con- 


verted to a good one, I believe sales 
managers should consider seriously 
the question of conservation, devise 
a plan at the agency level, and say 
to themselves: What can I do to 
improve attitude; do I have the 
needed information to identify un- 
derwriters with bad lapse records; 
underwriters with good persistency 
records; how can [| strengthen su- 
pervision to improve persistency; 
how can I recognize the persistency 
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Success with State Life 


If you want to be a successful career underwriter there is really no mystery 
to finding the right trail... and bloodhounds are no help at all. Your first 
clue is to get in touch with State Life where you will find all the help you 
need to reach a greater sales and income potential than ever before. 

Those who qualify enjoy a high, liberal commission contract with retire- 
ment features, hospitalization and major medical benefits, career financ- 
ing, bonuses for volume and persistency, full educational facilities and a 
host of other advantages too numerous to state. 

So, why not capture for yourself from this good, fast-growing, aggressive 
company, one of the many excellent agency opportunities now available? 


No obligation for investigating. 


DIHL H. LUCUS—Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
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a start. 

There is probably no part of Ficld 
Management work which is more 
rewarding and more satisfying than 
the development of successful mcn, 
and there is probably no part more 
marked with disappointments. As 
we review our retention experience 
we all know there is a great area for 
improvement, Herein lies the sec- 
ond challenge. 

Here, too, there are a number of 
non-controllable factors. Regardless 
of the time and effort put into this 
area, we are bound to have a cer- 
tain number of men who do not 
succeed or who leave us for other 
reasons. None of us has infallible 
judgment in the selection of men, 
nor are we able to avoid some traffic 
among jobholders. But similar to 
the Conservation question, there are 
a number of constructive things that 
can be done to improve retention 
rates—some controllable factors. 
There are some questions we can 
ask which provide a clue to coming 
to grips with this problem. 

Are we seeing enough people to 
provide a broad enough basis for 
sound selection? Should we decide 
to raise our selection standards and 
seek the quality man, then it is 
equally important to raise the num- 
ber and quality of men we interview. 
For only in this way can we assure 
ourselves of obtaining more quality 
men, 


Unique Opportunity 

We offer an attractive opportu- 
nity. We offer, in essence, individual 
entrepreneurship. Doesn’t it follow 
that we should seek the kind of 
person who has demonstrated his 
ability to organize his time and to 
organize his talent? We seek the 
man who is concerned about h's 
future, concerned about his oppor- 
tunity for advancement, a man who 
is looking for challenges and oppor- 
tunities, not running away fro: 
them. Certainly a man who under 
direct supervision has never ind - 
cated a pattern of success nor a) 
ability to organize his time and ta.- 
ents is, at best, a poor risk for tle 
kind of opportunity we offer. 

There are two kinds of men wh > 
can succeed in’ our business. T! 
exceptional man whom we occasioi.- 
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ally find and who sometimes succeeds 
despite all our efforts. He is the 
man who can and will do the job. 
The other is the average man who 
has average ability to do the job. 
He is the man with whom we must 
spend our time. This is the man 
who is our challenge. 

Let us think carefully about the 
training of our new man, Is he 
going into the field with insufficient 
knowledge? Nothing is more im- 
portant to the new salesman than 
to sell and sell properly. Nothing 
gives him a greater sense of con- 
fidence than the ability to close a 
good sale where a need is properly 
covered and nothing is more im- 
portant to him. But let us ask our- 
selves, are we putting the man in 
the field before he has a chance to 
know enough about his product and 
how to use it? Before he knows 
enough about how to conduct an 
interview ? 


Most Important 


Is the training of new men an im- 
portant part of our agency opera- 
tion? Do we have men responsible 
for this function? Are we convinced 
that our trainers know their jobs? 
Are they men whose advancement 
and earnings are directly tied to 
the training function, or is it a 
function assumed only when the 
need arises? Many of us believe that 
field training is an important part 
in the development of a new man. 
I believe it is one of the most impor- 
tant, certainly the part that is too 
often skimmed over. It should be 
a required and essential part of our 
operations, let us be sure it is being 
done. 

Field training is important not 
only in the initial training of the 
man, but it is equally as important 
at the continuous stages of his de- 
velopment. Does a supervisor go 
into the field with the new man 
periodically to observe his perform- 
ance? This can help keep the new 
man alert, keep his presentation 
sharp and effective, and can offer 
the opportunity to correct any bad 
habits he may have developed since 
his last field training experience. 

There are several things the su- 
pervisors should know thoroughly: 
1) Does the new man show that 
he has been adequately trained? 
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2) Have his results been reviewed 
with him? 

3) What is he doing, how is he 
spending his time? 

4) What kind of business is he writ- 
ing? Is a great deal of it monthly 
business? If it is, will it stay on 
the books ? 

5) Is he provided with attainable 
goals and objectives? 


More and more we realize the 
importance of financing in the re- 
tention of manpower. Are our fi- 
nancing plans sufficiently good to at- 
tract the quality man? Do they 
provide for adequate training and 
indoctrination into the field of insur- 
ance selling? This is an area where 
progress has been made, but a great 
deal remains to be done. There is 


(Continued on page 78) 
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New Publications—from page 1|2 
The Idea Treasury by Hubert Simon 


This new loose leaf, mimeo- 
graphed, paper covered manual of 
sales ideas shows how a dealer in 
Alabama put up a sign that brought 
in 300 customers in 5 days; how a 
postal card sold 700 boats; how a 
druggist pulls 500,000 customers 
from nearby highways each year; 
how an insurance agent gets a TV 
commercial every day without pay- 
ing a penny to the station. These 
and many more sales-stimulating 
ideas will be found in this new treas- 
ure trove of selling tips, 


The ideas in this new book are 
all taken from the practical experi- 
ence of successful salesmen; they 
have already worked for others, and 
have now been collected for handy 
reference and use. In addition to 
sales ideas, this manual contains 
many hints for making your business 
known and respected for extra serv- 
ice, dependability, courtesy and in- 
tegrity. 

Included in the purchase price is 
an advisory service. Additional ma- 


terial for the insurance salesman is 
also available. 


48 pps. $7.95 per copy. Published 
by H. K. Simon & Co., Pelham, 
N.Y. 


Salary Administration 
Communication 


This is report number 12 of the 
personnel administration committee 
of LOMA. It points out that man- 
agement spends a great deal of time 
and money devising and administer- 
ing pay plans that will be acceptable 
to their employees, only to find that 
those who are to be benefited do not 
share management’s enthusiasm for 
the new plan. The report shows how 
a company can eradicate these areas 
of ill-feeling by better communica- 
tion of information about the salary 
plans. 


43 pps. $1.50 per copy to LOMA 
members; $3.00 to non-members. 
Published by Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Selling Business Health Insurance 


This companion piece to the receut 
“Federal Income Tax and A&S In- 
surance” has been published by the 
Accident and Sickness Bulletins of 
the National Underwriter Company, 
It deals with the problems of pro- 
viding health insurance to partner- 
ships, close corporations, sole pro- 
prietors and key personnel. 

The book contains sales proce- 
dures, as well as helpful related ma- 
terial. Included is pertinent infor- 
mation regarding federal income tax, 
and the application of disability bene- 
fits under social security. A set of 
40 questions is provided for review 
purposes. The main topics covered 
in the book are: selling to business 
owners, disability insurance in the 
buy and sell agreement, key-man 
insurance, a real market, key-man 
group plans, income tax sales ap- 
proach and social security disability 
benefits. 


52 pps. $2.00 per copy; less in 
quantity. Published by The National 
Underwriter Company, 420 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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“VARIABLE ANNUITIES” 


First Comprehensive Textbook on this 
controversial subject by its principal 


Grorce E. Jonnson, LL.B, CLU, FLMI 


The author, a Variable Annuities Consultant, has held 
the following titles at various times in the past eight 


Vice President and General Counsel of 
TIAA—Teachers Insurance and Annuity Assoc. 
CREF—College Retirement Equities Fund 

President and Chairman of the Board of 
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Executive Vice President 
United Variable Annuities Fund, Inc. 


This new book discusses frankly and fully many con- 
troversial issues, and contains a wealth of facts, data and 
information. 


Books may be purchased at $5.50 single copy, $5.00 
in lots of 10 or more, $4.50 in lots of 20 or more. Price 
includes postage. Order from the 
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California's World Famous Resort overlooking the Blue Pacific where Wil- 
shire meets the sea. Twenty minutes from International Airport. 450. luxuri- 
ous rooms and bungalows, all with television and radio. Complete convention 
facilities, Banquet rooms for up to 2,000, air-conditioned, Exciting new 
Venetion Room and Cant Room, Swimming pool... Beautiful grounds 


and landscaped gardens. Rates from $8. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Prejudicial Error Declared When 

Beneficiary Testified On Trial That 

Another Company Paid Double 
Indemnity 

Leo Renault, the insured, was 
riding a motor bike in the City of 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, on his 
way to his place of business when 
he had a collision with an automo- 
bile. Five days after the accident he 
died in the Woonsocket hospital. He 
had three policies of life insurance 
with John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, in which his wife 
was named as beneficiary. The poli- 
cies provided that in the event the 
insured dies as the result solely of 
injuries accidentally sustained, then 
double the face amount of the policies 
will be paid. However, the death 
must result directly and independ- 
ently of all other causes, and if the 
death of the insured results directly 
or indirectly, or wholly or partially 
from disease, or from bodily or men- 
tal infirmity, then just the natural 
death or face value benefits will be 
paid. 

After the death of Renault, the 
widow beneficiary ‘made application 
to the insurance company for the 
double indemnity proceeds of the 
policies, but the insurance company 
only paid the natural benefits. The 
company alleged that the insured’s 
death was due partially to disease. 

Suit resulted and the trial was 
before a jury in the Superior Court. 
The trial court held in favor of the 
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The Tegal Spothoht 


plaintiff beneficiary from which 
decision the insurance company ap- 
pealed to the Rhode Island Supreme 
Court where Justice Roberts wrote 
the opinion, reversing and remand- 
ing the case for a new trial. 

The insurance company had, at 
the trial, claimed that disease had 
partially caused the death, and that 
the provisions of the policy were not 
met in regard to the double indem- 


_ hity clause. However, this point is 


not discussed on appeal as the case 
is sent back to the trial court for a 
new trial due to error, prejudicial 
to the defendant company, committed 
during the trial. In the course of the 
examination, the widow testified that 
she had collected double indemnity 
death benefits on the deceased from 
another insurance company. The 
defendant immediately moved that 
the answer be stricken. Later, when 
the jury was excused, the defendant 
asked that a mistrial be declared and 
the case taken from this jury, as that 
statement was so prejudicial as to 
prevent the insurance company from 
receiving fair consideration by the 
jury in this case. The court, how- 
ever, thought that the matter had 
been cured by instructing the jury 
to disregard the statement. 


The Appellate Court, however, 
observing that the jury did find for 
the plaintiff for the double amount 
of the policy, that such remark, that 
the widow had been paid double in- 
demnity by another insurance com- 
pany, did have a prejudicial effect 
upon the jury to such an extent that 
a mere instruction to disregard 
would not correct the effect. The 





trial court had felt that the jury was 
intelligent enough to know that the 
policies involved in the two different 
matters could be different, and that 
the jury would not take another in- 
surance company’s action into con 
sideration in deciding this case. The 
Appellate Court feels that justice in 
this case will only be served by sub- 
mitting the case to another jury, and 
thus remitted the case to the trial 
court for a new trial. 

Renault v. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Rhode Island Supreme 
Court, January 27, 1961. 4 CCH 
Life Cases 2d, P. 1389. 

Leo Patrick McGowan, John P. 
Biurcier, Industrial Bank Building, 
Providence, Rhode Island, for plain- 
tiff. 

Hurley, Moriarty & Moakler, John 
W. Moakler, John F. Sherlock, Jr., 
Hospital Trust Building, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, for defendant. 


Illinois Appellate Court Holds That 
Policy Complies With Statutory Print 
Size Provision 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States issued a 
group accidental death and dismem- 
berment policy to the A. L. Mech- 
ling Barge Lines Company. One 
Shelton was an employee of that 
company and in 1949 he was given 
certificate number 107, certifying 
that he was a member and covered 
by that group policy. The insured 
was injured in an automobile acci- 
dent in 1952. Subsequent thereto, 
in 1957, the insured lost his leg. He 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


claimed that the loss of the leg in 
1957 was caused by the automobile 
accident in 1952. 

The policy involved in this case 

provided as follows : 
“Accidental Death And Dismember- 
ment Benefits: Upon receipt of due 
proof that any employee, while in- 
sured under this policy, shall have 
sustained bodily injuries caused di- 
rectly and exclusively by external, 
violent and purely accidental means, 
and within ninety days after such 
injuries, and as a result, directly 
and independently of all other causes, 
of such injuries, shall have sustained 
any of the losses enumerated in the 
Schedule of Losses set forth below, 
the Society will, subject to the limi- 
tations and provisions of this policy, 
pay to such employee, if living, other- 
wise to the beneficiary, an amount 
determined in accordance with said 
schedule.” (Emphasis added.) 

It also provided that a certain 
amount will be paid for loss of leg. 
Exceptions to that were when the 
loss is caused by bacterial infection, 
self-destruction, acts of war, or in 
consequence of having participated 
in a felony. 

The insurance company denied 
liability by virtue of the 90-day pro- 
vision of the policy, stating that the 
loss had not occurred within the 
provided length of time after the 
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accident. The plaintiff alleges that 
the 90-day provision is an exception 
which is not printed with the re- 
quired prominence called for by an 
Illinois statute, and is thereby void, 
and further contends that the 90-day 
provision is ambiguous and should 
be construed against the defendant, 
and that medical causation and not 
the language of the policy should 
determine exclusively defendant’s 
liability. 

Upon trial of the case, the trial 
court entered judgment in defend- 
ant’s favor on the pleadings from 
which the plaintiff Shelton appealed. 
The Illinois Appellate Court, writing 
through Justice Friend, affirmed the 
holding of the trial court. 

After discussion of whether or not 
the Illinois statutes apply to group 
policies, the court holds that even 
if such statute does not apply to 
them, the policy would comply with 
the “small type” statutory require- 
ment. The court observes that it 
would be a reasonable inference that 
anyone reading this provision would 
readily see that the words, “within 
the ninety days” are an essential 
part of the statement of the policy 
coverage. The entire section, except 
for the title and the schedule of 
losses, is printed in one size of clear 
type. The court further states that 
in its opinion it would be impossible 
for anyone to determine the condi- 
tions under which the dismember- 
ment and accidental death benefits 
accrue without being aware of the 
90-day qualification. The court cites 
cases wherein the insurer failed to 
comply with the “small type” statute 
and in each of those cases, the ex- 
ception was contained in an incon- 
spicuous part of the policy separate 
from the benefit provision, or under 
misleading or uninformative para- 
graph headings. 

Furthermore, the approval of the 
Department of Insurance on this 
form of policy is entitled to some 
weight. It is not controlling, how- 
ever, but it is persuasive of the 
cempany’s compliance with the stat- 
ute, 

The 90-day provision does not 
reduce any indemnity. It speaks of 
a case in which the policy does not 
apply. It is simply a limitation of 
the risk. The court concludes with 
a quotation from a federal case which 
it states applies to the instant matter : 


“In our view the contract carries no 
suggestion of exceptions or provi- 
sos. In does not purport to reduce 
any promised indemnity. It contains 
nothing obscure or doubtful. Its 
terms taken in their plain, ordinary, 
and popular sense are easily under- 
stood and leave nothing for inter- 
pretation by the court.” 

There being no ambiguity and no 
reason for public policy to withdraw 
the 90-day provision from the policy, 
the trial court’s holding in favor of 
the insurance company is therefore 
affirmed. 

Shelton, Appellant v. Equitable 

Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, Appellee. \inois Appellate 
Court, First District, February 16, 
1961. 4 CCH Life Cases 2d 1411. 
Robert Doyle, Sidney Altman, 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, II- 
linois, for appellant. 
Miles G. Seeley, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
III, Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, 
Tierney, Brown & Platt, 231 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois, for 
appellee. 





JOINT STUDY PROJECT 


INVEsTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, 
Inc., and Nationwide Insurance 
Group today agreed to undertake 
a joint study project looking to a 
selling force that would offer the 
investment and insurance services of 
both organizations. Announcement 
of the study involving sales forces 
totaling 9,400 persons in most of the 
states, was made by W. Grady 
Clark, president of Investors Diver- 
sified Services; Murray D. Lin- 
coln, president of Nationwide, and 
Charles T. Ireland, Jr., president 
of Alleghany Corporation. 

The I.D.S. group offers face 
amount certificates and life insurance 
through subsidiaries, and shares in 
five affiliated mutual funds. Nation- 
wide offers a full line of insurance 
and is one of the largest fire and 
casualty insurance underwriters and 
the third largest of the independent 
insurers of automobiles. 


RESTRICTS GROUP 


MassacHusetts Mutvat has an- 
nounced that effective immediately 
it will not accept cases involving 
either group or franchise coverage 
for associations of individuals. 
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“as an A-U-L agency 
manager you stand tall!” 


says Lawrence (Pete) Leland 
American United Life Vice President and Agency Director 


The A-U-L organized training and development 
program for agency managers is boosting office effi- 

ciency and field productiveness ... has contrib- 
ae: | uted strongly to the remarkable gains in new 
business that have lifted American United Life 
into the top 3% of all American life insurance 
companies. 

Regularly scheduled meetings bring out the latest 
and most rewarding ideas in selling, recruiting, train- 
ing and supervising. There is a 3 year follow-through 
for the development of successful managers. 

Pictured below is our January meeting, which in- 
cluded a preview of A-U-L Saturday Evening Post 
advertising for 1961. 


A-U-L | 
E COMPANY WiTH You too can be a Tall Man with A+ U+L. 
ALL MEN It’s a good company to buy from or sell 


ALL THINKERS 
ALL PLANNERS 
ALL DOERS 
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for—where the partnership philosophy is 
a way of life. 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS - FLEXIBLE OPTIONS - LOW NET COST SPECIALS - BUSINESS 
LIFE INSURANCE - KEY MAN - PARTNERSHIP - ANNUITIES - UNIQUE JUVENILE - GROUP 
LIFE - GROUP CREDIT INSURANCE - GROUP MORTGAGE INSURANCE - GROUP RETIREMENT 
+ PENSION TRUSTS - NON-CANCELABLE DISABILITY INCOME - GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
MAJOR MEDICAL - GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL & SURGICAL - SPECIALISTS 
IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING & REINSURANCE, 





Conservation—from page 73 


no investment that can bring a better 
return nor a greater loss depending 
on how carefully it is planned and 
how well it is managed. 

In the areas of Conservation and 
Retention, there is a need for new 
methods and there is a need for bet- 
ter methods. But such improvements 
will evolve from the effective use 
of the methods currently at our dis- 
posal. Improvements in these areas 
are the joint responsibility of field 
management and home office man- 
agement. It is necessary that field 
managers take a “proprietary inter- 
est” in agencies. They must look 
upon them and treat them as their 
own business enterprises. For into 
them they are pouring their talent, 
time and ability to produce a grow- 
ing concern, 

The status quo is the state in 
which something was or is. It is a 
description, not a way of life. Noth- 
ing is more illusory than to think 
we can stand still. We either are 
going ahead or we are falling behind. 
There is a new era ahead of us of 
unprecedented growth. I believe 
that growth will be marked-by our 
attention to and our ability to deal 
with the questions of Conservation 
—more satisfied buyers, and Reten- 
tion—more satisfied sellers. And 
the more effectively we come to 
grips with these two questions, the 
better will be our progress. There 


can be no side-stepping these chal- 
lenges, for as Robert Frost so aptly 
put it: “The best way out is always 
through.” 





WINDOW SIGN 


AN ILLUMINATED window sign de- 
signed expressly for the professional 
man is now available on a direct 
purchase basis. Dignified in appear- 
ance, the sign measures only 6% 
inches by 1534 inches over all, well 
below the maximum size allowed 
by even the most stringent zoning 
regulations. 

Framed in a stipple-grey wooden 
case, the sign is illuminated from 
within by a standard 25 watt bulb, 
which is included. A six-foot cord 
is plugged into any house outlet, and 
the sign is turned on or off by an 
inconspicuous switch at one end of 
the case. Depth of the case is a mere 
4% inches, so that it may be placed 
on any window sill, for exterior visi- 
bility. 





if these symptoms recur, 





@ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising 
@ Pain or tenderness in at least one joint 
@ Swelling in at least one joint 

@ Recurrence of these symptoms 


"ARTHRITIS 


see your physician at once! 


THE ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 








ARGOSY DISCUSSES A&H 


AN ARTICLE APPEARING in the May 
issue of Argosy Magazine warns 
readers to check the benefits pro- 
vided by the group plans offered by 
their union or employer. Too many 
people, says the article, “What Ails 
Your Health Plan?”’, who enter the 
hospital thinking that everything 
will be ‘free,’ find that the major 
portion of the costs come out of their 
own pockets. The article, written 
by Arthur Henley, recommends the 
purchase of a major medical policy 
with features as liberal as can be 
afforded by the individual. A num- 
ber of the standard policies are dis- 
cussed in chart form, with the best 
and worst features of each pointed 
out. 

Mr. Henley cites the case of a 
man, covered by a Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield Family policy with a pre- 
mium of $165.00 annually, whose 
son entered the hospital for a ton- 
sillectomy. 


Complications arose 
after the operation, a specialist was 
needed, and the total bill was 


$786.00. Since the insured’s annual 
salary was $5,800, he wasn’t eligible 
for full payment, and the group in- 
surance paid only $195, leaving a 
sum equal to almost 1/10th of the 
insured’s salary to be paid out of 
his own pocket. The author’s con- 
tention is that situations such as 
this are to be found far more often 
than the average person suspects. 
The solution which he suggests is to 
set aside at least $100 per year for 
immediate medical expenses, and 
then to secure adequate major medi- 
cal coverage. Mr. Henley stresses 
that the policy selected should be 
guaranteed renewable for life, with 
as low a deductible as possible and a 
high benefit ceiling. 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


MARYLAND INSURANCE COoOMMIS- 
SIONER F. Douglass Sears, who 
opposed the introduction of variable 
annuities in that state, has obtained 
the backing of the state legislature 
with the passage of Senate Bill 179. 
This bill, which was also supported 
by the Maryland Association of Life 
Underwriters, amends the definition 
of annuities which may be sold by 
life insurance companies in Mary- 
land, limiting them to fixed sums. 
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G. N. WATSON 
Group Vice President 
The Crown Life Insurance Company 


N CANADA AND the United 

States, we have seen a most re- 
markable growth of interest in 
group life and health insurance dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Group 
insurance represents the supermar- 
ket idea applied in the field of life 
insurance merchandising. It is big 
business. To give an idea of how 
big, let us first consider the growth 
that has occurred in this field in re- 
cent years. In 1945 there was in 
force in the U. S. about 22-billion 
of group life insurance after thirty- 
three years of growth. In ten more 
years this had grown to 101-billion 
and by the end of 1959 the total 
amount in force in the United States 
is just under 160-billion. In other 
words, the volume of group life in- 
surance in the U. S. has increased 
over sevenfold in the last fourteen 
years whereas the volume of ordi- 
nary insurance has increased just 
over three times from a figure of 
10’ -billion in 1945 to 316-billion in 
19.9, 


Health Insurance 


Considering the field of health in- 
surance we find in 1945 that there 
were approximately 32-million peo- 
ple with hospital insurance whereas 
by the end of 1959 there were over 
127-million people covered for hos- 
pital insurance in the United States. 
In the case of surgical insurance 
there were approximately 13-million 
people covered in 1945 and this rose 
to about 117-million by the end of 
1959. Similar figures can be quoted 
for other types of health insurance. 

What were the causes of this 
spectacular growth? In the first 


Group Insurance 


place, people today are more prone 
to look to their employers for the 
total security which they demand. 
Because of tax rates the employer 
has been inclined, and the unions 
have urged, that he remunerate his 
employees in part with group bene- 
fits and other deferred rewards. This 
trend, together with the fact that 
rugged individualism is no longer 
fashionable, has led to the spectacu- 
lar emphasis in this direction. 

The result of all this growth has 
been that much attention has been 
focussed on this type of business. 
Politicians have become interested 
and in some cases have taken over 
portions of the business ; but one of 
the most vexing problems has been 
the concern which all of this has 
caused the ordinary side of our busi- 
ness. This concern culminated in 
appointment of a Joint Committee 
of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America which was entitled “The 
Committee on Re-examination of 
Group Policy.” This committee was 
appointed in 1957 and recently de- 
livered its report which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The withdrawal of support for 
the 20/40 rule limiting maximum 
amounts of group life insurance. In 
substitution thereof a nondiscrimi- 
nation rule without any specific dol- 
lar maximum has been recom- 
mended. 

2. The acceptance of group life in- 
surance for dependents of employees 
and group mortgage insurance. 

3. Opposition to group insurance 
plans covering members of profes- 
sional associations and life insurance 
coverage on installment purchasers 
of shares in mutual funds or plans 
providing double-dollar coverage in 
connection with safety bank de- 
posits. 


RESEARCH ®@ 
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4. Opposition to the direct-writing 
of group life insurance without com- 
missions. 

5. Opposition to wholesale insurance 
or franchise insurance designed to 
circumvent the restrictions placed on 
group insurance. 


The Best Thinking 


It should be understood that this 
report was written by a committee 
composed of many illustrious names 
in the field of life insurance and 
therefore presumably represents the 
best thinking on this subject at the 
moment. The opinions given in the 
report, of course, are the opinions 
of the majority and are certainly not 
unanimous opinions in all cases. 
However, the problems considered 
have been viewed from the stand- 
point of the public interest and not 
from merely narrow considerations 
of what might be best for any partic- 
ular segment of our business. Be- 
cause this committee has been ex- 
amining the most contentious areas 
in the group insurance field it seems 
appropriate for me to discuss current 
trends and problems in group insur- 
ance on the basis of this report ; not 
only to inform the reader on these 
developments but also to make a 
comment by someone who was not 
on the committee and did not par- 
ticipate in their deliberations, and 
also one who must daily participate 
in the problems of group insurance 
from the practical rather than the 
theoretical standpoint or even the 
standpoint of management at arm’s 
length. 

Considering the first conclusion 
of this report, the problem of high 
maximum amounts, we should first 
consider the history of this particu- 
lar subject. Only a few years ago, 
the average plan of group life insur- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VIGGO E. JENSEN, left, Superintendent of Agencies, Central Division at Chicago, goes over N/W National's manual, Supervisory Aids 
Jor Management, with Ralph R. Winkel and Norman J. Bezouska, Management Trainees working as Supervisors in the Central Division. 


At Northwestern National we believe that Field Management Train- 
ing should cover the everyday problems a manager faces in the field. 


For example, we show our Management Trainees how to make full 


use of our supervisory aids in such areas as market building, produc- 
tion analysis, work organization and financial planning. 
One of the basic duties of our six Divisional Superintendents of 
Alps Agencies is the preparation of men for agency management. We al- 


ways have from 12 to 18 men in our Management Training Program. 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY © MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Group Insurance—from page 80 


ance might cover each employee for 
$1,000 with the executive group 
covered for perhaps $2,500 or $5,- 
000. If the company was extremely 
forward-looking in its attitude per- 
haps $10,000 would be placed on 
the top class. Today that would 
hardly be a satisfactory plan for any 
employer to consider. Today the 
average employee would likely be 
covered for one year’s salary or even 


two years’ salary if this can possibly 
be arranged. We see maximum 
amounts as high as $20,000 on small 
plans and we see maximum amounts 
ranging from $50,000 to $100,000 
on larger plans. Of course, some of 
these plans with the larger amounts 
are not large enough in volume to 
absorb the large claim when it does 
occur and, accordingly, pooling de- 
vices have been set up, usually com- 
bined with evidence of insurability, 
in order to make the large volume 


Mr. Agent: Let's go to 
the core of your problem! 


The proof of the apple—or in- 
surance plan—is in its consump- 
tion. United Life’s formula is 
simple: give the agent the in- 
dependence he needs to operate 
at maximum efficiency in the 
field; provide him with the best 
products possible; furnish him 
with complete agency backing, 
including proven promotional 


WRITE 


tools. How has it worked? 
United Life is one of the fastest 
growing, most highly respected 
companies in the industry today. 
If you would like further details 
of this company’s concept of 
“agent-mindedness” and what it 
can do for you, we invite you 
to write now. 


H. V. STAEHLE, C.L.U., Field Management Vice President, 
United Life, 2 White Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 


OR CONTACT: 


WARREN - CUTTING, Supt. ce. Agencies for the District of Columbia, 


1, Mass. N.H 
WALTER 8. "corey, 
Mich.* 


, Ohio*, Vt.*, and Va.* 


Supt. of Agencies for pow "ar aunty Del. *, 


. C.*, Pa.*, and 


Md 
* Agency tstiding General pte opportunities available. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1913 « CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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of group life insurance available to 
the small employer as well as to the 
large employer. 

This whole trend has according|y 
been a source of difficulty as far «is 
the life underwriters are concernc< 
on the one hand, and the compi- 
nies on the other. The question is: 
How far can group insurance go? 
What is the proper role of group 
insurance, and should a line le 
drawn somewhere? Different people 
have different ideas as to the place 
where this line should be drawn 
but in Canada it is generally thought 
that the twice salary rule is reason 
able. In other words, it is generally 
thought that a group insurance plan 
providing an employee with twice 
his annual salary is a good plan and 
to provide him with anything more 
than that is probably going further 
than group insurance should go in 
providing a basic form of life 
surance protection. Having drawn 
the line and having said that, we find 
a good many people interested in 
straining to go beyond it, at least 
for the top class. Hence, we find a 
number of plans being considered to 
day providing as much as three times 
salary and even further. 

In dealing with this problem, the 
problem of where the line should 
be drawn between reasonable and 
unreasonable amounts of group in- 
surance, the Joint Committee de- 
cided to reject the rule based upon 
the relationship to salary, and also 
to reject any rule which stated a 
dollar amount. Instead they have 
recommended a _nondiscrimination 
rule whereby those employees in the 
top class would not be insured for 
more in relation to their salaries 
than lower salaried employees within 
the same group. In other words, this 
would mean that a plan providing all 
employees with group insurance of 
three times their annual salary 
would be an acceptable one; but if 
the three-times rule was applied onl) 
to employees in the top class and a 
smaller ratio was used for employees 
in the lowest class such a group 
would not qualify under the rule o1 
statute. There are two comments 
that I would like to make with re 
spect to that suggestion. 

In the first place the idea is cer- 
tainly based upon a commonsense 
approach to the problem and seems 
to get to the root of the difficulty. 
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On the other hand, it is immensely 
difficult to apply this rule and, in 
fact, eliminate the abuse without at 
the same time causing unnecessary 
difficulties. One can make a rea- 
sonably good argument that employ- 
ecs in a high salary bracket may be 
entitled to possibly twice their an- 
nual salary whereas employees in 
a low salary bracket may only be 
entitled to one year’s salary (in 
order to provide substantial equity 
between the two classes taking all 
factors into consideration) but in 
addition it is likely that the em- 
ployee in the lower bracket might 
be quite satisfied to apply for a plan 
providing one year’s salary but not 
so satisfied to apply for a plan pro- 
viding twice annual salary. Accord- 
ingly, I think that the nondiscrimi- 
nation rule has much to commend it 
except that it should probably not 
require that the ratio be the same 
at the small salaries as for the large 
salaries but instead that the ratio 
for the high salary class should not 
exceed twice or even thrice the ratio 
for the very lowest salary. 


A Way Around 


In the group insurance field there 
are many ingenious people and it 
sometimes seems there is a way 
around almost any rule that you 
want to specify. For example, as- 
suming that the nondiscrimination 
rule we have described is in effect 
and assuming that you would like to 
cover the lowest salary class for 50% 
of annual salary but you wanted to 
cover the executive group for three 
times annual salary, you would do 
that by first covering everyone for 
50% of annual salary and then in- 
sure the executive group, assuming 
it was large enough, under a plan 
providing two and one-half times 
annual salary. If the executive 
group was not large enough to exist 
as a separate group it might still be 
accomplished by bringing in some 
additional senior employees such 
that there were at least ten lives in 
such group; and in that case it 
would probably be necessary to ask 
for evidence of insurability in order 
to provide the amounts of insurance 
required. The point I wish to stress 
is that by using more than one group 
the nondiscrimination rule can be 
adhered to in any one group and yet 
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“Tf you’re 
looking to 
the future, 
look to 
Guarantee 
Mutual,” 


says Don Leemon of the B. K. Elkins Agency, Beverly Hills, 
California, who is serving on the President’s Cabinet, the elite club 
of the Company’s 12 top representatives. 


“Take it from me, I never knew success until I knew 
Guarantee Mutual. It was the greatest move I ever made. 


‘ “The home office support, the constant recognition from 


executives, the friendly field force, the wonderful training 


and incentive plans — all these have contributed greatly 


to my success. I’ve 
profited from it, and 
I appreciate it.” 


AHA 14, 





INDIAN HILLS DRIVE 


NEBRASKA 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


LIFE ¢ HEALTH « ACCIDENT ¢ SICKNESS ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
Floyd E. Reynolds, CLU, Agency Vice President 





the total group insurance picture 
may be made to conform to a pat- 
tern which is more in keeping with 
what the buyer really wants. That 
is the main thing to keep in mind 
in group insurance. The buyer wants 
it. If one company doesn’t provide 
what he wants another will. If the 
entire industry will not give him 
what he wants (and how could that 
happen) some other industry will 
do so or he will arrange it himself. 
You can be sure of that. 


In applying the nondiscrimination 
rule there are a good many other 
problems, but I will only mention 
one and that is the basis of deter- 
mining annual income. In the low 
salary brackets the salary of a par- 
ticular employee is easily determin- 
able for the purpose of applying any 
rule. When we get to the top brack- 
ets we come into a most amazing 
pattern of remuneration which is 
usually so complex that it is very 

(Continued on page 85) 
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This refreshingly different advertising allows us to speak in 
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Group Insurance—from page 83 


difficult indeed to decide what the 
individual’s actual income is. Of 
course, if we insist on taking the 
income which is actually earned and 
paid in the year (which appears to 
be the only practical way of han- 
dling this problem) we will in many 
instances understate the value of a 
particular man to his firm and this 
presumably cannot be avoided. 


Tax Advantage 


One of the cures which is some- 
times proposed to prevent large 
amounts of group life insurance is 
the removal of the tax advantage 
which this form of insurance enjoys. 
The report of the Joint Committee 
rejects this ill-considered solution 
stating that it would certainly be 
ironic if the business was to propose 
new Federal taxes on some of its 
customers in order to resolve one 
of its internal problems. However, 
we in Canada have recently seen an 
amendment to our own Income Tax 
Act providing for the taxation of em- 
ployer contributions made with re- 


spect to amounts of group life insur- ° 


ance exceeding $25,000 on any one 
life. Such employer contributions 
are taxed in the hands of the em- 
ployees commencing with the taxa- 
tion year 1960. 

I have seen in some insurance 
publications originating in the 
United States that this is considered 
to be a first-class solution to this 
vexing problem. The fact of the 
matter is that it is no solution and 
provides scarcely any deterrent. The 
amount of the tax when it is com- 
puted equitably is so trivial as to 
constitute more of a nuisance than 
anything else. The effect of all 
this in Canada is not to per- 
ceptibly change the trend in this 
direction. On the contrary it has 
encouraged the smaller employer 
to provide amounts as large as $25,- 
000 for his key employees since this 
can now be regarded as a suitable 
maximum in the government’s eyes. 
The determination of the taxable 
benefit is made using the average 
premium developed by the entire 
group. At first sight one might think 
that such a determination should be 
made by using the actual premium 
rates at the attained ages of the in- 
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dividuals involved. This is an er- 
roneous conclusion which can be 
appreciated most easily by consider- 
ing a group where the employer is 
making a contribution of exactly 
zero. This could easily happen in 
a case where the average premium 
per thousand was low, say $.50 
monthly per thousand and where 
such a contribution by the employees 
was thought to be reasonable. This 
could easily happen if the employees 
originally agreed to contribute $.50 
monthly per thousand at a time when 
the average premium rate was higher 
than that. Over the years the rates 
may have been adjusted downwards 
for favorable experience and at this 
stage the employer may be contri- 
buting exactly zero. If the average 
premium approach is used we see 
that no tax would be imposed be- 
cause the employee contribution is 
equal to the average premium. How- 
ever, if actual rates at the attained 
ages are used for determining the 
employer contribution presumed to 
have been made with respect to an 
individual, there would be a tax im- 
posed with respect to everyone 
whose age exceeded the average 
premium age. This result makes no 
sense and hence the use of actual 
attained ages must be rejected. 


Small Contribution 


Of course, there are many plans 
where the contribution by the em- 
ployer although not zero is quite 
small and the same form of reason- 
ing produces the same conclusion 
that the average premium method 
must be employed. Of course, the 
basic fact behind all of this is that in 
group insurance there is a sharing 
of the actual cost of the insurance 
between the employee, the employer 
and other younger employees. If 
you use the average premium ap- 
proach to compute the taxable bene- 
fit you get the actual employer con- 
tribution. You cannot use the rates 
at the actual attained ages because 
if you do you add to any employer 
contribution the amount of the con- 
tribution made by other employees 
at younger ages. The result of all 
this is that the actual contribution 
made by the employer is often quite 
small and hence, the introduction ef 
this particular tax does little or noth- 
ing to deter the trend to large 


amounts. It is believed that the 
revenue that the government will 
derive from this source may be so 
small as to raise the question as to 
whether such a tax should be im- 
posed at all. 


lf It Were Only True 


I have gone into detail in regard 
to this particular piece of tax legis- 
lation for the benefit of United 
States readers. I have heard it said 
that this particular piece of legisla- 
tion in Canada is a very intelligent 
one and as far as the life underwrit- 
ers are concerned is the answer to 
their problems. This is certainly 
a very fine compliment to receive 
and all of us in Canada would be 
most grateful indeed if it were only 
true. It would, therefore, be a great 
shame to see this notion propagated 
further especially by those who may 
feel it may have some favorable re- 
sults. I believe that those who hold 
this opinion have not studied the 
matter sufficiently to understand 
that the use of the average premium 
rate is essential for equitable results. 

The second conclusion by the 
Joint Committee is that group life 
insurance plans should be allowed 
to include group life insurance on 
dependents of employees and that 
group insurance covering the unpaid 
balance of mortgages should be in- 
cluded in the group definition. The 
first item is a rather obvious con- 
clusion because all group insurance 
tends to cover not only the employee 
but his dependents. It would be 
quite arbitrary to argue that in the 
case of group life insurance there 
should be some exception made. 

In the case of group mortgage in- 
surance there may be more than one 
opinion as to whether this is a sound 
development. Group mortgage in- 
surance is sometimes compared to 
group creditors insurance but, of 
course, there are two very important 
differences as follows: 

1. The period of the individual’s in- 
surance would normally be as much 
as twenty years or even longer 
whereas in group creditors insur- 
ance it is traditionally not longer 
than thirty-six months. 

2. The amount of group creditors, 
insurance is usually quite modest, 
usually not exceeding a figure of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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$10,000 even in the very large plans. 
In the case of group mortgage in- 
surance $10,000 might very well be 
the minimum and there might be a 
maximum of $25,000 or even more. 
Consequently, the type of contract 
that will work for group creditors’ 
insurance (considering insurance of 
small loans for example) would not 
work at all in connection with the 
ordinary type of mortgage. The un- 
derwriting rules which would pre- 
vent anti-selection would have to be 
most carefully framed and would in 
some cases have to include some 
reference to the applicant’s health. 
This is a development which will 
undoubtedly be encouraged as a re- 
sult of this report and hence we can 
expect to see much more group ac- 
tivity in this field. At the moment 
it is too early to say whether this will 
develop to be a successful form of 
group insurance or an unsuccessful 
experiment. There are many who 
feel it will prove successful. 





The third conclusion of the Joint 
Committee is in regard to profes- 
sional associations. This type of 
group insurance cannot be compared 
to the normal type where there is 
an employer-employee relationship. 
In the professional association there 
is no employer contribution, there is 
frequently no means of guaranteeing 
that the insured member is actively 
at work and also there is no simple 
means of collecting his contributions 
such as can be done in the ordinary 
employer-employee case. Further- 
more, there are grave problems in 
connection with the enrollment of 
such cases. To obtain the minimum 
percentage enrollment in a profes- 
sional association is very difficult 
indeed. Even if this percentage is 
attained, to keep the enrollment at 
that level in future years is some- 
times even more difficult. It is my 
general conclusion, therefore, that 
professional associations are not 
satisfactory media for group insur- 
ance although it would be quite pos- 
sible to develop a type of mass in- 
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surance coverage for professional 
associations which might resemble 
to some degree group insurance as 
we understand it. This has been 
done by some companies and in such 
cases they usually employ different 
underwriting standards and diffe: 
ent rate levels. I believe that to treat 
a professional association on almost 
exactly the same basis as an em 
ployer-employee case is to make a 
very definite mistake and in this 
respect I wholly concur with the re- 
port of the Joint Committee. 

The Joint Committee also refers 
to life insurance coverage on the in- 
stallment purchasers of shares in mu- 
tual funds. Such group life insur- 
ance can hardly be classified as 
group insurance because it satisfies 
none of the fundamental principles 
on which group insurance depends. 
There is no employer-employee re- 
lationship. There is no contribution 
by salary deduction. There is no 
requirement that the insured person 
be actively employed. There is no 
group underwriting method by 
which such individual can be insured 
without individual selection proc- 
esses. If we mean by group insur- 
ance the type of insurance with 
which we are familiar and which 
depends on the fundamental prin- 
ciples already enumerated, this type 
of insurance obviously will not 
qualify. Certainly, however, a mass 
method of handling this type of in- 
surance can be devised for any par- 
ticular distributor of mutual shares 
but there can be no denying that 
individual methods of selection must 
be employed with respect to every 
applicant. Consequently, I com- 
pletely concur with the conclusion of 
the Joint Committee that this type 
of insurance should not be consid- 
ered as group insurance in the group 
insurance definition. 


Franchise Insurance 


The fourth conclusion of the 
Joint Committee was with respect 
to wholesale and franchise insurance. 
This type of insurance was originally 
designed for the smaller group where 
individual methods of underwriting 
were usually employed. In general, 
this is a sort of ordinary policy in 
group insurance , clothing. It is 
neither fish nor fowl and suffers 
from the disadvantage that, although 
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it is basically considered as ordinary 
insurance according to law, it really 
doesn’t appear to be anything like 
any of the ordinary policies normally 
issued by the company. The terms 
of the policy are not those normally 
contained in ordinary or individual 
insurance and the rates of premium 
have no relationship to normal rates 
used. Consequently, it is very often 
used as a device to circumvent laws 
restricting group insurance and to 
that extent the tightening up of the 
insurance laws to prevent such abuse 
is evidently a logical course to take 
if we are sincere in attempting to 
solve these problems. 


Without Commissions 


The fifth conclusion of the Joint 
Committee is that the direct writing 
of group life insurance without com- 
missions is to be avoided. This sub- 
ject is one of the most contentious of 
all. The committee states that the 
correct practice is to include a com- 
mission charge in every quotation 
whether or not the commission is 
actually paid to an agent. The re- 
port also states that very few compa- 
nies will make a quotation on the 
basis of nonpayment of any com- 
mission. If they do they are at the 
very least leaving themselves open 
to the charge that they are making 
an indirect rebate in this way. Much 
misinformation arises because of the 
extreme ingenuity of the actuaries 
and others who participate in pre- 
paring highly competitive quotations. 
In some cases a quotation is re- 
quested on the basis that no commis- 
sion will be paid. A company may 
make a submission in response to 
such a request and as a result the 
word will get around that such com- 
pany has agreed to make a quotation 
which does not include commissions. 
In most cases this is an unwarranted 
conclusion but it is this sort of thing 
that starts the discussions and gen- 
erates the heat. Generally speaking, 
a company would be most foolish to 
make such a quotation, regardless 
of the circumstances, because anyone 
experienced in group insurance 
knows that there is scarcely ever a 
case which is sold and placed in 
force where some agent or broker 
cannot describe the effective part he 
has played and makes claim for the 
commission. 
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I believe the best practice is to 
use a standard scale of commissions 
which applies in every instance and 
to require that every quotation will 
provide for the payment of the total 
amount of commission provided by 
such scale. Adherence to this prin- 
ciple will prevent discrimination 
against companies because of the 
commission treatment accorded their 
agent and will prevent the abuses of 
direct writing which is of such con- 
cern to the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. The Joint Committee re- 
port emphasizes the fact that if 
quotations in every instance include 
an allowance for commission it 
should not be understood that this 
necessarily means that commission 
will be paid by a company in the case 
where no agent was in fact involved. 
This is an obvious principle which 
should not be denied by anyone who 
has a real appreciation of how the 
life insurance business is conducted 
either in the ordinary or group de- 
partments. It is, however, largely 
theoretical, because that type of situ- 
ation arises very rarely indeed. 


There are many more problems 
and trends in the group insurance 
field today, many of them involved 
with health insurance and particu- 
larly major medical insurance. I 
could spend as much time or more 
discussing these trends. Instead, 
however, I have confined myself to 
commenting on the report of the 
Joint Committee on the Re-exami- 
nation of Group Policy. It*will be 
a subject for intense examination 
and discussion in the ensuing months 
and in the United States it is possi- 
ble that important legislation affect- 
ing the group business will arise 
from this report. The NALU in 
their convention in Washington, 
D. C. endorsed this report. This is 
heartening news. It demonstrates 
the realistic and cooperative attitude 
taken by this important organization 
and suggests that now, at last, real 
progress has been made in solving 
these problems in the group field. 

Let me close by commending the 
members of the committee for per- 
forming this herculean task in such 
an intelligent and objective manner. 
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OME PUBLIC 

, ae life insurance were refuted 
by. Mr. Victor Whitehorn, president 
of the Eastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, during a radio 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


interview with Galen Drake on 
WOR, New York. The half-hour 
discussion covered subjects ranging 
from whether life insurance con- 
tracts were purposely made confus- 
ing by complicated language and fine 
print, to whether life insurance com- 
panies offered the insuring public 
a fair return on their investment. 
The following are excerpts from the 
program : 


Drake: You know, on a recent 
Saturday show we discussed several 
angles having to do with insurance 
and many people heard about this 
and asked whether we could discuss 
the subject on a weekday, so here 
we are with an expert. We will 
talk now to Victor Whitehorn, 
President of Eastern Life Insurance 
Company. To begin with, let’s as- 
sume that a few of the listeners 
want to get down to the various 
types of life insurance. So we'll ask 
what’s available, Victor? 


Whitehorn: Well, before I an- 
swer that question, you said some- 
thing about being baffled and about 
not wanting to read fine print. I 
should tell you at the outset that 
in the last couple of years the life 
insurance industry has made a great 
effort to simplify the form of in- 
surance contracts. I don’t think 
that anybody should approach an 
insurance contract with the feeling 
that “this is over my head” and I 


certainly would urge every person 
who is investing in insurance (when 
you buy insurance you’re paying 
good money for it) before you in- 
vest get the contract, read it and 
understand what you are paying for. 
Now to answer your question. 
Drake: Vic, one other thing first. 
Would you not admit that it is the 


‘fine print in contracts that keeps 


millions of lawyers in business ? 


A Misconception 


Whitehorn: No. I think that’s a 
misconception. In view of the multi- 
billion-dollar volume of life insur- 
ance and in view of the many hund- 
reds of millions of dollars that are 
paid out every year to beneficiaries 
and to the insureds at maturity, the 
number of cases that reach the courts 
is so slight as to be negligible. Also, 
I might tell you that the insurance 
companies go to court only in ex- 
treme cases. Insurance companies 
are so anxious to obtain the good 
will of the insuring public that it 
makes poor sense to contest a claim 
that you can possibly pay. The in- 
surance company goes to court only 
if it feels that in conscience it cannot 
possibly pay. 

Drake: Well now, Vic, when we 
talked to an insurance consultant, on 
the Saturday show, he said that 
people should buy the simplest pos- 
sible kind of insurance and invest 
money themselves instead of paying 
the insurance company a fancy pre- 
mium and letting the company in- 
vest your money and take the profit 






ADIO 
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for the company. Now is this a 
valid thing? How do you feel about 
it? 

Whitehorn: You asked me a 
question which I never answered 
and now you're asking me a second 
question which is really a corollary 
of the first. You said “What kind 
of insurance is available?’ Now to 
bring it down to simple terms... . 
You can buy a life insurance policy 
for one year or five years or ten 
years. At the end of that time, un- 
less the contract is renewed, that 
is the end of it. Your insurance 
terminates. If you buy a one-year 
insurance policy, a one-year term in- 
surance policy, you pay your pre- 
mium for one year (you may pay the 
premium annually, semi-annually, 
quarter-annually), but at the end 
of that year, unless the policy is re- 
newed, your beneficiary would col- 
lect nothing if you should die during 
the second year. However, a great 
deal of term insurance is renewable. 
That is, the company undertakes 
for an additional term, optional with 
the insured, 

Drake: Is there a limit to this? 
If you reach a certain age is term 
insurance no longer good ? 

Whitehorn: Exactly, and you 
have now touched on one of the 
things that 1 am going to elaborate 
on in a moment when we talk about 
simple insurance. Term insurance 
also has many advantages and has 
its place in a plan. Before I get to 
talking about its disadvantages let 
me contrast it with ordinary life 
insurance, or permanent life insur- 

(Continued on the next page) 








Radio Interview—Continued 


ance. In permanent life insurance 
you buy a contract and you pay 
premiums, You may either pay for 
a limited number of years and you 
are insured until you die; or you 
may pay premiums until you die and 
are insured all the way through. 
Now, when the insurance consultant 
spoke about simple insurance, I am 
sure that he was talking about term 
insurance and we may as well take 
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this bull by the horns at the outset. 
You know today that there is a 
great deal of mutual fund share sell- 
ing. I want to make two things 
clear, First of all, I have no axe 
to grind as between term insurance 
and permanent insurance. Nor do 
I take (as an individual now) a 
stand against mutual fund shares. 
You will find in the life insurance 
business many executives of many 
important concerns who are against 
mutual fund shares because of the 
kind of industry this is and tradi- 
tionally has been. The life insurance 
business is the bread and butter of 
anybody’s financial portfolio. It is 
sound, It is stable. It is guaranteed 
under all conditions. In times of 
emergency it is there regardless of 
all else. 


Payment vs. Benefits 


Drake: But very often there is a 
penalty on you just for living. The 
way to get the maximum value out 
of your insurance is to take out a 
policy and die rather quickly, Or 
you pay in all this money and at 
the end of it there is nothing laid by. 
It seems to me many people believe 
you have paid in more to the insur- 
ance company than your beneficiary 
gets back. Now, is that true or not? 

Whitehorn: No. You say that 
you can gain most, or your bene- 
ficiary can gain most, by your dy- 
ing quickly, Well, you can say that 
about fire insurance, You can buy 
fire insurance and set fire to the 
house and the fire insurance com- 
pany will be out some money. Or 
you can buy accident insurance and 
then break a leg. But I would rather 
pay the premium than break 
my leg. Also, there is one thing 
that a great many people overlook. 
One thing that you get from life 
insurance no matter how long you 
live and no matter how many pre- 
miums you pay, something that you 
can pay a great deal more for in 
other ways and not get, and that is 
peace of mind, Peace of mind to 
me is one of the most valuable 
things that any person can purchase 
and we have it for sale. 

Drake: Now, Victor, I feel this 
way. I’m with you. I wouldn’t be 
without insurance. I would hate to 
think that something should hap- 
pen to me and my wife and two 


children wouldn’t have any prot«c- 
tion. 

Johnson (producer of the Drake 
show): I’m not against insurance 
but the thing that bothers me is 
that when inflation comes along, 
which it seems to have been doiig 
for a long long time, you buy insur- 
ance at a certain figure and if you 
live 4 long time, by the time it is 
paid to your beneficiary the value 
she or he or they get is much less. 

Drake: But Jay, that’s true of 
pensions and everything else. 

Johnson: But it wouldn’t be true 
of investments, All other things be- 
ing equal, There’s an accumulation 
in investments, if things go well. 

Drake: Only if the stuff goes up. 
But here’s another point I want to 
get at. The insurance consultant 
also said that children should not 
be insured. What’s your reaction 
on that? 

Whitehorn : Nobody wants to gain 
financially from the death of a 
youngster and when we spot an ap- 
plication on a young child that looks 
as if the application is being made 
so that if the child died the parent 
would then go on a trip to Las Ve 
gas or some place we certainly re 
ject that application. It would be 
poor underwriting to accept that ap 
plication, On the other hand there 
are many legitimate reasons for in 
suring children, Let’s say that we 
get an application for a 20-year en 
dowment policy on a child who is 
six years old, which means that 
when that child is 26 and is estab 
lishing himself in a professional of 
fice or a business, he will have the 
proceeds of the insurance policy to 
do that with. That is a legitimate 
reason for insuring a child and an 
endowment policy is one way to do 
it. 


Another Difference 


We never got around to complet 
ing the comparison of permanent in 
surance with term insurance—and 
this brings up another differenc« 
which is important. Permanent in- 
surance has what we call a cash value. 
That is, at any time that the insured 
no long requires insurance (if such a 
thing is possible) or if he should re- 
quire money, he can come to the 
insurance company and get the cash 
value of his policy. 
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Drake: And lose his insurance, 
What good is it if it has this weak- 
ness in it, this temptation in it? 
How does this help his beneficiaries 
if a man can grab off his cash value 
any time he feels like it? 

Whitehorn: If he grabs his. cash 
value, then the beneficiary is unfor- 
tunate if death should occur to the 
insured. Every insurance company, 
including my own, makes every ef- 
fort to prevent the cashing in of a 
policy but that cash surrender value 
or the cash value of the policy is a 
very important function. Suppose 
there comes a time when the insured 
is unable temporarily to meet his 
premiums, He may come to the in- 
surance company and borrow against 
the cash value in order to pay one 
or more premiums. As a matter of 
fact he may even choose to have an 
automatic premium loan written into 
the policy so that if he should fail 
for any reason to pay a premium 
the insurance company will automa- 
tically make the loan to pay his in- 
surance, 


Peace of Mind 


Drake: I like the statement that 
you made about insurance giving 
you peace of mind, 

Johnson: Well yes, but I believe 
that not all of your investing should 
be in insurance, I think it ought to 
be in other fields, too. 

Drake: Well, I don’t think Victor 
said that, 

Whitehorn: No 
will ever say that. 


insurance man 


Johnson: I’ve had insurance men 
come to me and say “Oh come now. 
Don’t bother about this other stuff. 
You ought to get this insurance up 
a lot higher.” And I say I would 
rather put some of it in mutual 
funds, 


Whitehorn: A moment ago I re- 
ferred to insurance as the bread and 
butter of an investment portfolio. 
sut bread and butter alone becomes 
pretty monotonous. If you can af- 
ford more than bread and butter, 
and, unfortunately there are many 
many families that cannot, but if you 
can, then by all means, when you 
have provided a sufficient amount of 
insurance, it behooves you to use 
the remaining assets that you have 
for investment in other forms. 


For June, 1961 


A Record Year... 
Shooting sky-high above the industry average in sales, North 
American Life established a record increase of 28.9% life volume 
in sales during 1960 over the previous year. 





A Significant Mark... 
Our 1960 record becomes more significant with the realization that 
our company has provided life insurance coverages for 54 years, 
and is presently doing business in thirty states. During the last six 
years our growth has increased a remarkable 162% 


/O* 
You Can Grow With Us... 
Our pace-setting tempo didn’t just happen, it was planned. Planned 
and built by men like yourself. North American’s growth program 
is gaining momentum and is presently searching for qualified men. 
Why not inquire in strict confidence today? Direct your inquiry to 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Vice-President and Director of Agencies. 


“Countrys Friendliest Company”’ 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


Pasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


North American Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 





Johnson: Now bear this in mind, 
too. As you know perfectly well, 
there are mutual funds which have 
an insurance feature, so you still 
have insurance in addition to your 
mutual funds, 

Whitehorn: Now when you say 
that there are mutual fund shares 
that have an insurance feature, I 
think what you are saying is that 
the same salesman who will sell you 
mutual fund shares will suggest to 
you that you buy life insurance 
from him. 

Johnson: No, it’s incorporated in 
the company, It’s part of the same 


deal, You make gradual payments, 
monthly payments, on mutual funds. 
If I should die within the ten years 
of this individual contract it’s paid 
in its entirety so I know that that 
much will go into the mutual fund. 

Whitehorn: Yes, the only point I 
am making is that it’s not part of 
the same contract. The mutual fund 
company is not insuring your life. 
A life insurance company completely 
divorced from the mutual fund is 
insuring your life. I can tell you that 
the mutual fund has no right to 
write life insurance and a life insur- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Radio Interview—Continued 


ance company has no right to en- 
gage in a mutual fund operation, In 
New York I can talk authoritatively 
on that and say that what I have just 
said is definitely so. 

You know and I know that no- 
body ever thinks that he is, getting 
all he should for his money, regard- 
less of what he’s buying. My own 
feeling is that every insurance com- 
pany today is giving about as much 
as it can afford to. Life insurance, 
in spite of its bigness—and you 
know that there are several giants 
in this industry—in spite of that, 
it’s one industry that is not being 
monopolized. Almost a hundred 
new life insurance companies come 
into being in the United States every 
year, The competition between life 
insurance companies is almost cut- 
throat. 

We reduce our rates. We give as 
many benefits as we can, not alto- 
gether altruistically, but merely as 
a matter of competitive interest. 
Every week our general agents are 
sending us the literature of other 
companies telling us what these 


other companies are giving and 
how they are reducing their 
rates. And if we want to stay in 
business we have to match that com- 
petition, So that today life insurance 
is being sold as close to the cost 
line as is safe for the company and 
for the policyholders. 


Johnson: Then why are they able 
to build such big buildings and such 
big apartment houses and all this? 
Because the volume of insurance is so 
big ? 


Reserves 


Whitehorn: Oh no. That’s an- 
other point that isn’t generally un- 
derstood. We were talking before 
about policies having cash values. 
You know, every time a life insur- 
ance company sells a permanent plan 
of insurance it is required to set up a 
reserve, It has to put aside money 
to make good on the claims that 
will eventually come in. 

The funds can be mingled. There 
is not a separation of funds, but the 
insurance departments see to it that 
reserves have their integrity, that 
the reserves are there. Now these 





reserves, which do not belong to the 
insurance company (the insuraice 
company is merely trustee of th: se 
funds), these reserves must be in- 
vested because the policyholders 
are getting the benefit of the incoie 
of these reserves. Therefore you 
have these large funds which ere 
invested by insurance companics. 
But don’t get the idea that the iu- 
surance company is a very affluent 
concern merely because it has great 
funds to invest. It’s investing the 
funds of the policyholders, 

Johnson; And making a profit on 
them, 

Whitehorn: When you say mak- 
ing a profit on them you must di- 
vide the income. First of all, a cer- 
tain amount of income must go into 
the reserve because the premium is 
calculated to give the policyholder 
the benefit of a certain return on the 
reserve, say three per cent, three 
and a half per cent. Now you know 
just as there is inertia of a physical 
body, there is inertia of attitude. 
When things are going well we tend 
to believe that they will always go 
well, When they are on the down 
grade we find it a little difficult to 
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feel that there is going to be an up- 
turn, Today we are in a fairly ad- 


vantageous interest market, but 
there were times when the return 
on the reserves was less then the 
guaranteed amount—the amount that 
had to be earned on the reserve to as- 
sure the integrity of the reserve 
and the insurance companies had to 
deplete their surpluses in order to 
make good the reserves. An insur- 
ance company, as every other busi- 
ness in this land of ours, hopes to 
earn a profit on its activities, When 
you say it—and I know that you said 
it in order to elicit an answer from 
me and not because you were mak- 
ing a sarcastic point—I understand 
that. But many people would say 
it intending to challenge the ac- 
tivity of the life insurance company 
in this connection and all I can say 
is that if you will study the state- 
ments of the life insurance compa- 
nies you will see that premiums are 
as low as possible and that if you 
huy a contract today for instance, 
the actuaries have already written 
into that premium an interest rate, 
which may not be justified years 
irom now if interest rates go down. 


For June, 1961 


Davis.”’ 


* Uple 


Jim Rundle, 
Vice-President, 
Reinsurance Division 


"Smart of you to choose Life & Casualty of 


Tennessee for that reinsurance connection, 


there was really no choice.’ 


MOVE DAVIS!” 





Thank you, sir. But since L & C has no 
restrictions on recapture, low rates, and less 


than 24 hours service in the entire southeast,” 


, 








3ut you are guaranteed that you 


will be the beneficiary of that rate 
of interest as long as your contract 
is in existence. 





HOUSING BILL 


OPpposiTION TO SOME of the provi- 
sions in the Administration’s hous- 
ing bill was expressed by the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
although their spokesmen at a Con- 
gressional hearing supported the 
general objectives of the proposed 
legislation. The insurance associa- 
tions questioned the wisdom of 40- 
year, no-down-payment home loans 
and FHA low interest rate loans for 
rental and cooperative housing. 
The associations’ views were pre- 
sented to the housing subcommittee 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee by R. Manning Brown, 
Jr., vice president in charge of real 
estate and mortgage loans of the 
New York Life Insurance Com- 


© Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company o Ternessee 





HOME OFFICE 
NASHVILLE 





pany; Ehney A. Camp, Jr., execu 
tive vice president and treasurer, 
Liberty National Life 
Company; and Dr. James | 
©’Leary, director of economic re 
search, LIAA. The subcommittee 
was told that the vital interest of the 
life insurance business in good hous 
ing and in a healthy and sound 
mortgage market is apparent from 
the extent of the investments by 
life companies in FHA, VA and 
conventional residential mortgages 
totaling $46 billion since 1946, 


Insurance 


Main Objectives 


Expressing support for the main 
objectives of the Administration’s 
housing bill, they said: “In general, 
we are in agreement with the objec 
tives of this bill of further devel 
oping the urban renewal program, 
of finding ways to make more hous 
ing available to families of low and 
moderate means, and of devising a 
financial program to encourage sub 
stantial home improvements. We 
are concerned, however, about some 
of the provisions in the bill to ac 
complish these objectives,” 
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BEAT YOUR FEARS 


HARRY K. GUTMANN, C.L.U. 
Mutual Life of New York 


oU FIND THAT life insurance 
Ege people are usually restless 
and discontent, never quite satisfied 
with themselves. We are rarely con- 
tent with our production or our 
methods and, resultantly, we are 
continually on the prowl for mechan- 
ical and verbal improvement. 

Yet this very discontent and self- 
dissatisfaction is a vital and contrib- 
uting force to success. My words 
are directed to those of you who 
share my discontent, who share the 
discontent of all men who seek to 
rise above the pack ; yes, my thoughts 
are for those of you who would turn 
the stone walls we encounter into 
Arches of Triumph. 

Life Insurance is no business for 
weaklings and wastrels, The high 
turnover rate among life insurance 
men is due to the severe demands 
that life insurance selling makes on 
those who would rise above the 
average. What separates the men 
from the boys? What are the basic 
factors that are common to most, 
if not all, successful life insurance 
men and to which you must adhere 
if you, too, would raise your sights 
to the pinnacle of an insurance sales 
career? 

Our business is unique in many 
ways but it is very much like any 
other field of endeavor in its require- 
ments for success. Success means 
hard work, not laziness; ambition, 
not self-satisfaction; concentrated 
effort, not shilly-shally performance ; 
knowing, not guessing. 

What then is peculiar about the 
life insurance business that requires 
attributes beyond the usual ones? 
I think you will find part of the an- 
swer in the old saying: “Build a 
better mousetrap and the world will 
beat a path to your door.” In most 
businesses and professions it is rela- 
tively true that success diminishes the 
need for aggresive tactics, whereas 
in the life insurance business the 
public has not yet come to the point 
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where it will beat a path even to the 
door of a Life Member of the 
M.D.R.T. or a C.L.U. Ours re- 
mains a business that requires a 
beating of a path to our prospect’s 
door. 

Because our work does require 
that we continue to take the initia- 
tive constantly and untiringly, I 
would suggest four factors to you 
that are directly responsible for the 
relative mediocrity or superiority of 
your life insurance achievements : 
1. Self-defeating fears ; 

2. The dimensions of your prospect- 
ing methods ; 

3. The orderliness of your business 
life ; 

4. Your sense of dedication to a life 
insurance career, 

Of these the first and the last are 
respectively a psychological barrier 
and a psychological aid to your suc- 
cess, whereas your prospecting tech- 
niques and your ability to organize 
your business routines are mechan- 
ical methods and disciplines. All 
four are peculiar to our work in that 
they are directly related to the 
necessity of seeking business, since 
rarely does new business seek us. 


The Fears 


What are these self-defeating fears 
that obsess the life insurance man 
who must go forth and seek his mar- 
ket daily, who must aggressively and 
intelligently prospect for new busi- 
ness and new clients? 


1. The fear of public attitude to- 
ward the life insurance business and 
the life insurance salesman: This 
fear is still very real despite increas- 
ing acceptance of the life under- 
writer as a professional advisor, and 
it is especially prevalent among 
lower class prospects who are con- 
tacted in the main by the beginner. 
It is a lag, a hangover, of recent 
decades when the companies made 
little or no attempt to select scientifi- 
cally, and handed out licenses in- 
discriminately, Those  grab-bag 
methods are on the wane, if not 


entirely eliminated. In 


addition, 
training procedures within the com- 
panies, supplemented by L.U.T.C., 
C.L.U., Purdue, $.M.U., and other 


campus insurance programs, are 
strengthening the position of today’s 
field underwriter, There is no sound 
justification for this fear. Time over- 
comes it. Experience belittles it. 
Each of us must combat it by self- 
improvement, sincere and objective 
selling and counseling, and by im- 
proving our knowledge of Home 
Office operations. 

2. The fear of self: This is a fear 
of one’s adequacy. We know it as 
an inferiority complex. It is height- 
ened by the feeling that the soliciting 
of life insurance puts us in an in- 
ferior position and by the vague 
general feeling that there is a stigma 
attached to selling life insurance, to 
asking a friend to buy from you. It 
is reflected by a reticence to make 
calls, a hesitancy to say, “I’m in 
the life insurance business” when 
you are asked, for example, at a 
social gathering what business you 
are in. It is further evidenced by a 
fear of nonacceptance and by a fear 
of competition. Part of this fear of 
self is the fear of failure, that we 
will not make the sale and that, as a 
result, there will not be sufficient 
commissions at the end of the week 
or month to meet the bills. We fear 
the resigned and questioning faces 
of our wives as the days and weeks 
go by without a decent sale. We fear 
this dependence upon day-to-day 
success, this constant pressure to 
get an application. In all of this 
there is a lack of confidence in one’s 
self, in one’s ability to tell the life 
insurance story effectively and con 
clusively. 

How is this fear of self overcome ¢ 
The most effective antidote is to look 
yourself squarely in the eye and say 
to yourself: “If I fear myself, I am 
licked, and I will be a failure in any 
thing else I try to do. I must take 
a positive attitude toward life insur- 
ance and a life insurance career.” 


(Continued on page 96) 
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is absolutely essential to success in today’s com- 
petitive insurance market. Producers must be 
able to accurately answer questions which funda- 
mentally reduce to one basic question, “Where 
should I place my insurance and Why?” 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY has been help- 
ing to give you the answers for over 50 years, 
by presenting a picture of the in- 
surance industry in its entirety, en- 
abling producers to see the full 
picture and to present it more 
lucidly to their clients and pros- 
pects. We feel there are unique 
advantages inherent in the presentation of this 
information in our annual REPORTS. These 
advantages stem from the organization, built with 
integrity into one of the most respected, unbiased 
authorities in the field, providing our editors 
with the most comprehensive compilation of in- 
surance data available. 


Seeing the full picture in exhibits on operating 
results, operating expenses and classes and 
amounts of business in force provides the advan- 
tages of comparison between companies results. 
BEST’S Rating Function offers searching exami- 
nations by our staff in the form of complete 
critical analyses, summary opinions and recom- 
mendations for qualifying companies. You can 
be sure of accurate unrivalled insights with 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS with LIFE NEWS just 
$30.00 per copy. 








LIFE REPORTS 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Beat Your Fears—from page 94 


This fear is overcome by doing 
the very tasks the fear would ‘keep 
you from: Enjoyable tasks by the 
way, the task of meeting new and 
different people in all walks of life, 
in varying occupations, all of them 
potential friends and helpers. 

It is a fear, this fear of self, that 
time will likewise dispel and you 
must resolve to give yourself the 
benefit of that time. Time, objective 
selling, responsible service,  self- 





Disability Income 
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Top Commissions 


vClear, Concise 
Presentations 


vExcellent Direct- 
Mail Programs 


vFree Gift Offer 


National Travelers Life has the plans, 
the leads and the close. A “different 
approach” includes colorful direct mail 
and brochures that sell. All this plus 
top commissions to agents and brokers. 


development through study will con- 
quer this fear of self and build you 
steadily and inevitably the self-con- 
fidence and prestige that comes to 
the career life undewriter. 

3. The fear of the prospect: This 
fear is not necessarily a fear of peo- 
ple. Many a candidate for this busi- 
ness who gave evidence in his tests 
of extrovert reactions, outgoing per- 
sonality and a liking for people, 
turns out to have a fear of these 
same people when they take on the 
cloak of a prospect. This fear, like 
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the others, is overcome through tlie 
realization that when you actually 
get out and talk to people many of 
them are willing and even anxious 
to discuss their life insurance pro!)- 
lems intelligently, that many people 
welcome the coming of a well-in- 
formed positive thinking under- 
writer who will counsel in their 
interests. 

There are other fears that beset 
life insurance men and prevent then 
from realizing their full potentiality, 
but these are the basic fears. Real 
or imaginary, they can be destruc- 
tive; therefore they must be over- 
come. You might fight them daily 
tooth and nail, you must do a day's 
work in the face of these fears, for a 
full day’s work will convince you 
that they are more imaginary than 
real, that they are without substance 
in fact, and easily dissipated with 
each new client and each new refer- 
ence. As the months and years roll 
by you suddenly find out that a few 
hundred people have bought from 
you and consider you their life in- 
surance advisor. The time will come 
before you realize it, even before you 
are willing to accept the passage of 
that time, that you have prestige as 
a career life underwriter in your 
community, that you have a reputa- 
tion for impartial and_ balanced 
counseling, for objectivity, for hon- 
esty and for being well-informed 
and well-rounded. Gnce in a while 
your telephone rings and a friend 
of a client says he has heard about 
you and would you favor him by 
reviewing his insurance with him. 
It will happen to you, I promise you, 
if it hasn’t. already. No, it doesn’t 
come easily and it doesn’t come over- 
night. It takes guts and fight and 
heartache, and tears, but then why 
should the life insurance business be 
different from life itself? 


Prospects and Prospecting 


We have analyzed our fears and 
found them wispy, ephemeral ghosts 
Now we are armed with self-confi- 
dence; we are strengthened by a 
positive attitude toward a life in- 
surance career as a way of business 
life. We are ready and equipped to 
tell the life insurance story to a 
prospect who is more afraid of us 
than we are of him. What is a pros- 
pect? Simple—a person who can 
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pay. has a need and is accessible to 
you! Very good so far. But not 
quite far enough. What kind of 
person? Pay how much? Has how 
many needs? Can he make others 
accessible to you ? 

These questions I raise are de- 
signed to make you reflect on the 
qualitative aspects of your prospect- 
ing, as well as the quantitative. I 
would suggest that you give thought 
to the range and scope of your pros- 
pecting, and that you prospect not 
only horizontally, but also vertically 
and in depth. Horizontal prospect- 
ing would be prospecting for num- 
bers of prospects and our earliest 
efforts should be directed to build- 
ing a substantial number of clients 
as a wide base for the future. Ver- 
tical prospecting would be prospect- 
ing upward to higher levels of 
prospects who have a greater capac- 
ity to pay. Prospecting in depth 
would be prospecting for those men 
and women who have a variety of 
needs for life insurance for personal 
and business reasons and for estate 
conservation. This three-dimensional 
prospecting gives perspective to 
your work and builds toward a 
growing acceptance as a career life 
underwriter. 

It is not enough merely to see a 
lot of people. More important than 
knowing and seeing a large number 
of prospects is how much you know 
about them. There are many impor- 
tant qualifying facts that you can 
find out before you make a call. 
There are many occasions when your 
center of influence—a satisfied client, 
a friend—can give you valuable in- 
formation about a third party pros- 
pect. In business situations the 
business associates of a prospect or 
one of your clients in a similar busi- 
ness, a Dun and Bradstreet report, 
or even your banker, particularly in 
smaller communities, can be adroitly 
questioned. Nor is it difficult to 
estimate a businessman’s income 
from his residence or his apparent 
scale of living. Frequently it is rela- 
tively simple to learn a prospect’s 
family status, even the names and 
approximate ages of his wife and 
children, Proper qualification of a 
prospect takes time, but it is time 
well-spent, aiding you as it does in 
raising the quality of the people you 
call upon, helping you determine ap- 
parent capacity to pay and even giv- 
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GOOD MEN BEHIND A GOOD PLAN MAKE PROGRESS 


MEN OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 
COUNTRY 


Weather-seasoned 
waterman of the 

Bay country, Warren 
Hudgins steers his 


*fone-lunger”’ out to 


fishing nets near 
Gwynn’s Island, Va. 
Photograph by 

A. Aubrey Bodine. 
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of Baltimore Life are 
Guarding the Security 
of American Famultes 


with Skill and Integrity 





THE BALTIMORE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Progressive Mutual Organization Since 1882 
= Mt. Royal Plaza, Baltimore 1, Md. 


L.U.T.C. and C.L.U. Training helps you do a better job! 


Inquiries invited from General Agents in the Mid-Atlantic area. Address Marlin W. Morgan, V.P. 





ing you a clue to the possible variety 
of a prospect’s needs. 

You will find, too, that in your 
reading or studying or while listen- 
ing to a speaker you will frequently 
get an idea that strikes you as apply- 
ing to a specific prospect. The more 
you know about more people the 
wider application you can give to 
this new idea and it should lead you 
to several sales, instead of only. one. 


After all, what you and I actually 
sell is not life insurance, but rather 
an idea that fits a prospect. The 
idea solves the problem of a pros- 
pect: The life insurance policy is 
actually the vehicle that finances the 
solution. Thus, by prospecting not 
only horizontally for numbers, but 
vertically and in depth for prospects 
with varied personal and business 


(Continued on the next page) 
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needs and a greater capacity to pay, 
you will step up the quality of your 
clientele and with it your earning 
power. By thus raising your sights 
you move up the rungs of the ladder. 
You don’t pole vault, you climb rung 
by rung, and I would caution you 
out of my own experience that it is 
wise not to take your foot off a 
lower rung until you are sure of your 
footing above. It is possible, and 
sensible, to operate on more than 
one level at the same time, until you 
have sufficient background, ample 
knowledge, and the necessary ex- 
perience to withdraw your foot from 
the lower rung completely. 

Many successful producers and 
those who specialize in the training 
of new men will insist that self- 
organization, the ability to control 
and channel your time and work, is 
the true and most important single 
factor in a successful life insurance 
career, Be that as it may, it is 
sufficient that we all recognize that 
without this capacity to order our 
business life we are doomed to 
mediocrity if not absolute failure. 
Here one should be reminded of 
Albert Gray’s “lowest common de- 
nominator” for success in life in- 
surance work. He said that “suc- 
cessful men form the habit of doing 


those things that failures will not 
do.” 


The life insurance career, I have 
said, is not an easy one. It requires 
the ability to do many things and to 
do them well and at the right time. 
We are running a one-man business 
and except for some agency clerical 
and part-time secretarial help in the 
early years, we have to do most of 
the work ourselves. It is true that 
the best investment a life insurance 
man can make is to employ a compe- 
tent secretary, but that comes later. 
In the early years it is an excessive 
and impossible luxury and as a re- 
sult most of the things that must be 
done we must do ourselves. There 
is the day’s work to be planned each 
night taken from your monthly and 
weekly plan sheets, there are letters 
to write, illustrations to be planned, 
color charts to be drawn, policy 
anaylses and work sheets for com- 
pilation, new prospects to record, 
birthday and change of birthday 
cards to be arranged and followed, 
“aps” to fill out, policies to record, 
policies to deliver; commissions to 
enter, lapses to follow, service calls 
to make, new business to seek, new 
people to meet socially, old ones to 
keep in contact with, agency and 
association meetings, magazines to 
read, services to study, community 
activity to return to your fellow citi- 
zens some of what they give you, 
time for just thinking and planning, 
and time to be husband and father. 

It is all frightening and confusing ; 
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it is fear-creating. And confusion and” 
fear can drive you out of the business, 
Confusion is dispelled by planning: 


and by rigid adherence to the plan. 
ning. First things are first, and you 
must know where you are going and 
have a charted route to your destina- 
tion. I learned from a leading pro- 
ducer very early in my career the 
importance of sitting down by your- 
self and thinking, just thinking and 
planning. 

To come to your office of a morn- 
ing without knowing what you are 
going to do that day is suicidal. Be- 
fore you take care of a few routine 
matters and some correspondence, 
and get around to playing solitaire 
with your prospect cards, a good part 
of the morning is lost. And even 
assuming you do get a’few names 
together, you have not given yourself 
time to think about that prospect nor 
have an idea with respect to him 
that will form the basis of your 
approach and sale. And so your 
approach is a variation of a self- 
belittling “Do you want to buy any 
insurance today?” This is what is 
called asking the prospect the “fatal 
alternative” and 99 out of 100 times 
you'll get the discouraging “NO” 
answer. You've got to know where 
you are going, what you are going 
to say, and what he is going to say. 
This takes plannning, self-organiza- 
tion; it requires thought on your 
part and then planned action. You 
should work toward the time when 
you make fewer and fewer calls 
without a definite appointment, so 
that your call is prepared by you 
and expected by the prospect. It is 
a courtesy shown to him which he 
appreciates and which raises you 
in his estimate and contributes to 
your prestige. 


Sense of Dedication 


One could quarrel with me in that 
I have placed the second of the two 
psychological factors in the last place 
among the four factors which are 
basic to a successful life insurance 
career, But no one will quarrel with 
me when [| say that a sense of dedi- 
cation to the calling of life insurance 
selling and servicing is a prime at! 
necessary factor. Unless you sit 
cerely feel that’ the contract of li/c 


(Continued on page 101) 
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The Massachusetts Mutual President's Trophy, 
awarded annually to recognize the most out- 
standing all-around agency operation in the 
company, was presented for 1960 to Harry 
C. Copeland, Jr., President of H. C. Copeland 
& Company, Inc. of New York City. 





2 are 9 With the largest 1960 gain in new Ordinary 
. Be. business of any Agency in the Company, the 
outine President Ss Trophy H. C. Copeland & Company team of 37 full- 
dence, time men, 100% members of their local Life 
litaire Underwriters Association, produced over $41 
dd part sale ’ some 
pth million of Ordinary and over $11 million of 
memento ot noe ee ee Group in 1960. The Copeland organization 
urself now includes 17 C.L.U.'’s and 13 members of 
ct nor the 1960 Million Dollar Round Table. Their 
o him first and second year men produced more 
your than $7.5 million, 18.6% of the Agency's 
your total. 
1 self- 
ly any Plaques presented in recognition of the 
hat is accomplishment of the next four contenders 
“fatal for this award went to General Agents 
| times Herbert Geist, Jr., C.L.U., Chicago-Geist; 
“NO” Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., Los Angeles; John 
where R. Humphries, Atlanta; and Desmond J. 
going Lizotte, Newark. 
10 Say. 
raniza- Before coming to New York City, Harry 
) FOS HARRY C. COPELAND, Jr. Copeland was General Agent of the Syra- 
/ You cuse Agency which won the President's 
-_— Trophy in 1958 and placed among the top 
ne an five in both 1954 and 1959. 
y you 
. It is 
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s you 
tes to 
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le two 
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irance ~ ‘ 
1 with i i 
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Policy Changes 


Aetna Life has announced a flexible new 
travel accident program to provide busi- 
nesses with blanket coverage for employees 
against “virtually every kind of business 
travel hazard.” Coverage may be issued 
for as few as ten employees and in varying 
amounts for different groups within a firm. 


American Community Mutual and the 
affiliated American Hospital-Medical Bene- 
fit are offering a hospitalization policy 
which includes life insurance protection, 
said to be first such policy to be intro- 
duced in Michigan. The policy is guar- 
anteed renewable for life for the hospital 
and surgical benefits, and provides life 
insurance. Three choices of benefits are 
available under the hospital and surgical 
section of the policy, depending upon the 
amount of coverage desired. Three other 
optional riders are provided for extraordi- 
nary nursing, physician or accident ex- 
pense benefits. The policy has optional 
$50, $75, or $100 deductibles. 


American United is introducing a major 
medical policy, an annuity plan with lower 
rates and higher cash values, and a new 
Executive Equity Builder policy for split- 
dollar cases. 


Beneficial Standard of Los Angeles is un- 
derwriting a travel insurance policy offered 
by Tidewater Oil Company through West 
Coast Flying A stations. For a $1 premium, 
a $7,500 death and dismemberment policy 
plus $500 medical and hospital expense 
coverage will be available. 


Confederation, Canada has introduced in 
the United States an Insured Investment 
Plan available to both males and females, 
with special rates for females. For each 
$1,000 of the initial sum insured, an addi- 
tion to accumulated dividends, a maturity 
value of $2,000 at age 60, 65, or 70 is pro- 
vided. The death benefit is the initial 
sum insured or the cash value, whichever 
is the greater. 


Equitable of New York has a family in- 
come to age 55 provision to be used with 
the company’s Adjustable Whole Life pol- 
icy. This provision when issued at age 45 
or under includes an increased premium 
option at age 55 to make it paid-up at 65. 


General American has announced a “sub- 
stantial” reduction in rates for single pre- 
mium immediate life annuities. The 
company will issue its family income agree- 
ment as a separate plan. Previously it was 
issued only in connection with a base 
policy of permanent insurance. 


pst, Health Dental Insurance Inc. of 
New York City has received approval of a 
——— of five different contracts, all 
imited to groups of at least ten employees. 
Under the new contracts the more com- 
plicated dental procedures can be covered 
without a waiting period. More than 
21,000 persons are now covered through 
the nonprofit insurance plan. 


Guarantee Mutual has introduced an all- 
new rate book based on the 1958 C.S.O. 
Table. A number of new contracts are 
being offered. 


Guardian of New York is liberalizing its 
provision for changes to a higher premium 
plan in policies issued prior to 1961. 
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Mutual Benefit is offering a guaranteed 
insurability rider, available with new in- 
surance, in all states except New York. 
The company has exten issue ages on 
the “term insurance dividend plan” to or- 
dinary life policies issued at standard rates, 
ages 61 to 65. It is also making the plan 
available to certain policies already in 
force. 


North American Life of Canada has a 
new group annuity contract which com- 
bines equity investment and guaranteed 
investment in a single policy, and is de- 
signed particularly for a plan where sub- 
stantial pension contributions are involved. 
Two accounts, “deposit” and “invest- 
ment,” are maintained. The former, 
which is guaranteed as to principal and 
basic interest, forms a part of the Cana- 
dian section of the general funds of North 
American Life and participates in interest 
earnings of these funds in excess of the 
basic guarantee. The latter is invested in 
— through the purchase of “units” 
of North American Life Investment Fund. 


Praetorian Mutual will allow 4% interest 
on funds left on deposit with the company 
in 1961. 


Standard Security of N. Y. has estab- 
lished a pension ~ mnsgoer 4 The basic 
pension program utilizes split-funded pen- 
sion plans based on whole life policies 
which have high cash values at age 65. 
These policies will be converted to annui- 
ties at no charge from an auxiliary fund. 


The United Life and Accident has a new 
rate manual with premiums, cash values, 
and nonforfeiture values based on the 
Commissioners 1958 CSO Table. The 
company has also expanded its policy line. 


United States Life has entered the pen- 
sion and profit-sharing field. 


Sales 


American Mutual: Submitted business for 
March was largest in history with a 24% 
gain over March, 1960. Paid-for ordinary 
business also set a new all-time record 
with a 21% increase over March of last 
ear. Paid ordinary life for first 3 months 
is showing a 9% gain over same period 
1960. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business writ- 
ten during February reached $2,179,584 
(ordinary, $18,674,019 and group, $7,505,- 
565). Ordinary insurance written during 
first 2 months climbed to $39,220,324 and 
group to $16,820,813, for a year-to-date 
total of $56,041,137. Total life insurance 
in force reached a new high at end of Feb- 
ruary of $3,780,339,098 (ordinary, $2,086,- 
368,215 and group, $1,693,970,883). 


Chesapeake Life: Has over $20 million 
of life insurance in force. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New life insur- 
ance paid-for in March totaled $20,494,- 
415, representing greatest single month in 
history. 


Franklin Life: Recorded sales of $110,123,- 
831 for March, greatest single month in 
history. 


General American: Individual health 
sales were up 141% for March over cor- 
responding month of 1960. Individual life 


sales were up 17%, in. March, 1961 over 
March of last year. An increase in |ife 
sales has been shown every month of 
1961 over same period last year. 


Ga. International: During March, 1°46] 
aid volume of new business exceeded 
500,000, involving 245 policies for an 

average policy of nearly 500, and is 

the largest production attained in one 
month since first policy was issued in 

Aug. 1959. 


Girardian Ins.: Paid production figures 
for March revealed a 16.98% increase 
over the same month in 1960. Paid busi- 
ness for first 3 months increased 6.51% 
over comparative period in 1960. 


Government Employees: Life insurance 
in force on March $1, 1961 was $226,163.- 
173 as compared with $168,838,543 on 
March 31, 1960. 


Home Life (N. Y.): March was the best 
month in history for ordinary new busi- 
ness reaching 091,000, which topped 
previous high last March by 5%. Ordi- 
nary total for first quarter was $55,468, 
000, also a record. 


Homesteaders Life: New issued and paid 
business during March reflected an in- 
crease of 80.7%, over March a year ago. 
The corresponding increase for the first 
quarter of 1961 is 90.3%. 


Jefferson National: New sales during 
first quarter of 1961 set an all-time rec- 
ord for a non-contest period. January 
and February increases in written and 
paid volume for both life and accident- 
sickness was climaxed with a March gain 
of 24% in written business over the cor- 
responding month last year. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Had total insur- 
ance in force of $1,347,696,480 as of March 
31, representing a gain of more than $40 
million in first quarter of 1961. 


Mutual Trust: Sales of personal life dur- 
ing first quarter of 1961 showed a 25%, 
increase over same period in 1960. Sales 
— year 1960 were 20% higher than 
in , 


National Travelers: March was largest 
month in history with 29% increase in 
production plus 2,000 health and _ acci- 
dent applications. Life insurance in force 
now exceeds $200 million. 


North American Life Ins.: March indi- 
vidual life volume sales totaled $10,519 
948, a single month peak record and 2 
22.3% gain over March, 1960. Life ap- 
plications also set a new one-month rec- 
ord, up more than 17% over March of 
last year. Life volume sales for firs! 
quarter‘of 1961 exceeded same period last 
year by more than 14% and life applica 
tions were nearly 11% ahead. Health 
insurance premium sales during firs: 
uarter experienced an increase of mor 
than 30% over first 3 months of 1960 anc 
applications were up better than 22%. 


Northwestern Mutual: A record Marc! 
of $82.7 million contributed to first quar 
ter sales of $215 million, just under firs: 
quarter sales of 1960. Insurance in forcc 
was $10.5 billion, up 5% over March 31, 
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1960. The average size of policies sold 
during the first quarter of 1961 was $11,- 
603, raising average of all policies in 
force to a new peak of $6,294. 


Northwestern National: Recorded the 
best first quarter in history with sales of 
new insurance totaling $52,648,750, 22%, 
ahcad of corresponding period a year ago. 
March sales amounted to $18,067,446, ex- 
cecding by 8% the previous record March 
set in 1960. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): First quarter 
sales were highest in history totaling 
$687,919,909 for a gain of $219,127,272 
over same period in 1960. Sales of indi- 
vidual life insurance were $326,252,591, 
up $27,819,659, while group life sales 
totaled $361,667,318, up  $191,307,613. 
Applications for individual accident-sick- 
ness insurance were up 11% during first 
quarter of 1961 compared to same period 
last year. 


Pan-American: An increase of 23.3%, in 
submitted business ($23,397,233) for 
March, 1961 over same period last year 
was reported; total includes figures on 
ordinary and health. Life insurance in 
force is now over $1,322,379,236. 


Philadelphia Life: During March new 
paid business increased by 57% over busi- 
ness paid-for in March, 1960. This was 
the 99th consecutive month in which pro- 
duction has increased over same month 
of the previous year. New business paid- 
for during first quarter increased by 52%, 
as compared to same period in 1960. 


Reserve Life: Life insurance in force 
passed the $200 million mark during 
March. Continued progress is indicated 
by a 13.9% increase in issued and paid 
business through February over the cor- 
responding period of 1960; February is- 
sued and paid business ran 17.3% ahead 
of February, 1960. 


State Mutual Life: Total life insurance 
volume for first three months exceeded 
$151,171,000, an all-time record and nearly 
85% above the previous first-quarter rec- 
ord set only last year. March sales of in- 
dividual life policies topped $20 million, 
up 6% over former record for month. 
New individual health contracts showed 
a 5% gain above 1960 results for both 
March and the first quarter. New pre- 
miums for all types of group coverages 
during first quarter of 1961 were 135%, 
ahead of pace set in 1960 and 45% above 
the previous record in 1959. Nearly all 
of the gain in total life volume came 
from group life which reached $100,035,- 
000 in the first 3 months of 1961, as com- 
pared with $61,382,000 a year earlier. 


United Services: Has now passed the 
$500 million of life insurance in force. 


Western Life (Minn.): First quarter total 
of $28.8 million of new life insurance 
paid-for was 12% ahead of 1960 first 
quarter mark. March sales of $11,484,- 
037 paid volume of insurance was the 
second highest total in history. Group 
life insurance sales also reached a new 
high during first quarter of 1961 rais- 
ing the group life insurance in force total 
‘0 $89,644,183. Three-month accident- 
ickness premiums were up 46% while 
health insurance applications were 30%, 
tbove the first quarter of 1960. 
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Ass’n Notes 


American rg | of CLU and American 
College of Life Undrs.: Joseph M. Belth 
has been appointed assistant director of 
the new Dept. of Continuing Education. 

New headquarters are now located in 
Heubner Hall, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Health Insurance Council: Raymond I. 
Killion, 2nd vice president of Metropoli- 
tan Life, was elected chairman succeeding 
Arthur M. Browning, vice president-group 
for N. Y. Life. C. Manton Eddy, senior 
vice president for Conn. General, replaces 
Mr. Killion as chairman-elect. 

Re-elected vice chairman were: C. Clark 
Bryan, associate general counsel of Ameri- 
can Life Convention; Louis A. Orsini, 
assistant director of information and re- 
search, Health Insurance Assn. of 
America; Albert V. Whitehall, director of 
Health Insurance, Life Insurance Ass'n 
of America; and James R. Williams, vice 
president and general manager, Health 
Ins. Institute. 

Alice M. Chellberg, assistant secretary 
of American Mutual Ins. Alliance, was 
re-elected secretary. 


Home Office Life Undrs. Ass'n: Arthur 
Faulkner, 2nd vice president of Mass. 
Mutual, was elected president succeeding 
William E. Walsh, vice president of Equit- 
able Life Assur. Other officers elected: 
Vice presidents—Paul K. Frazer (direc- 
tor of underwriting, Northwestern 
Mutual) and Russell L. Wagner (vice 
president-actuary, National Life & Acc.); 
secretary, John S. Wyper (2nd vice presi- 


-dent, Conn. General); treasurer, Barton 


S. Pauley (director of ordinary underwrit- 
ing, Prudential); and editor, William H. 
Greenwood, Jr. (associate ins. supervisor, 
Provident Mutual). 


Institute of Home Office Undrs.: The 
United American Life Ins. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. (Gordon R. Eaton, manager of un- 
derwriting dept.) and California-Western 
States Life Ins. Co., Sacramento (Walter 
Kennedy, vice president-chief underwriter, 
and alternate, Stanley Scott, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant supervising under- 
writer) have been admitted to member- 
ship. 


Insurance Acct'g & Stat. Ass'n: Larry 
Haug, manager of premium ange sae 
div. at Bankers Life of Neb., was electec 
president of the midwest chapter. 


International Cooperative Ass'n: Walter 
W. Steffen, 2nd vice president of Lincoln 
National of Fort Wayne, has been nomi- 
nated by the Council of International 
Progress in Management (USA) as one of 
two American insurance company officials 
to conduct a two-week insurance seminar 
in Madrid, Spain, under the auspices of 
this association which is a subdivision of 
the U. S. Department of State. Mr. Stef- 
fen will represent the life insurance as- 
pect and Stanley Staples, senior vice 
president of Employers Mutual of Wau- 
sau, will represent casualty insurance. 


Life Ins. Advertisers Ass'n: Hugh K. 
Rickenbaker, Jr. (Life of Ga.) was 
elected chairman succeeding Clay R. Al- 
exander (Lamar Life). Dodge Geoghegan 
(Occidental Life) is vice chairman and 
Jules F. Peytral, 111 (Pan American), secre- 
tary. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: H. James 
Douds, who was deputy insurance com- 
missioner of West Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed counsel succeeding Taylor Bibgie, 
who resigned and became vice president- 
secretary of Belgian-American Banking 
Corp., N. Y. C. 


San Francisco Group Claims Ass'n: 
James W. Shea, northern California group 
claims manager for Occidental Life of Cal., 
was elected president. 
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insurance and the institution of life 
insurance are infallible agents of 
social and economic betterment, there 
can be no secure position for you in 
this work. You will find that suc- 
cessful insurance men may disagree 
on methods of operation, on their 
prospecting formulas, on their vari- 
ous techniques, but I can assure you 
that you will find they have one thing 
on which they are in complete una- 
nimity: that the life insurance con- 
tract is the surest instrument for the 
achievement of the protection and 
investment goals toward which most 
men strive. I have not said that it 
is the only instrument, but only that 
it is the surest, the safest, the most 
unfailing. You have only to arm 
yourself sincerely and honestly wit 
complete faith in your work to 
achieve even greater success in your 
life insurance career. With it you 
can vanquish the fears that can beset 
you; with it prospecting becomes 
not a chore but an exciting experi- 
ence ; with it self-organization is not 
a restraint on freedom but rather a 
channeling of natural enthusiasm. 
This sense of dedication to life in- 
surance work and the living benefits 
that flow from it is a lubricant for 
the mechanics of success. 

George Bernard Shaw with typical 
pointed humor once remarked that 
“youth is such a wonderful thing, 
it’s a shame it’s wasted on young 
people.” I have a paraphrase ap- 
plicable to life insurance selling: 
Experience is such a wonderful 
thing, it’s a shame it’s wasted on the 
old-timers ! 





T.LA.A. MEMBERSHIP 


THE NUMBER of educational insti- 
tutions with staff benefit plans 
funded by Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association passed the 
1,000 mark during 1960. 
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OUR DIVIDENDS 


are neither estimates 
nor guarantees . . . 


But we’re proud of them just the same! 


Effective July 1, they’re going up again — 
for the second consecutive year. 


We've always had competitively priced 
products. Our higher dividend scale simply 
makes good products better. 


Yes, we’re proud of our dividend 
improvements. They mean a bet- 
ter buy for our clients — and 
better sales opportunities for 
our representatives. 














Shelton, 
John Be 
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Aetna Life: Hawaiian operations have 
been expanded with the opening of a 
second general agency in Honolulu; 
George M. Wallhauser, Jr., formerly 
brokerage manager of one of the New 
York City agencies, will head the new 

ency. 

Peter G. Russell has been appointed 
investment officer of Aetna Life Aff. Cos. 


All American Assur.: District agencies 
established: Albuquerque, N. M—W. A. 
Shelton, manager; and Las Vegas, Nev.— 
John Belingheri, manager, with Harry S. 
Wood, Norman Septon, Frank R. Koempel 
and Willie F. Fulford as producing agents. 


All American Life: Agency builders ap- 
pointed: John D. White, formerly district 
agent for Ohio National, in northeastern 
Texas; Anthony L. Paradise, formerly rep- 
resented World Ins. as a field supervisor, 
in northeastern Ohio; and J. F. Mulkey, 
previously associated with United Ins. as 
an associate manager, for Detroit area. 


Alistate Cos.: W. B. Christensen has been 
promoted to corporate planning director. 

Executive appointments in regional of- 
fices: Hartionl~-Jesees Stephens, regional 
sales supervisor-life, accident, sickness, 
and John Eno, district sales manager; 
Kansas City—Walter F. Leonard, assistant 
underwriting manager; Valley Forge— 
Robert J. Shields, services manager; Dallas 
—G. G. Wright, district sales manager, 
and C. Wylie Dawkins, sales manager; 
Jackson, Miss.—William E. Early, claims 
manager, and James R. Thompson, sales 
manager; Denver—Max E. Brown, dis- 
trict sales manager; and Bernard W. Jaco- 
bites, Jr, Michigan regional sales super- 
visor-life, accident, sickness. 

Stewart F. Mitchell has been named 
eastern zone controller and Walker V. 
Thomas appointed midwest zone material 
damage supervisor. 


American General Life: Alf M. Firing 


has been appointed director of group 
sales. 


American Hospital: James W. Gerrets 
has been named manager to the new 
branch office in Alexandria, La. 


American Life & Cas.: Wayne Allen has 
promoted to agency secretary. 


American National: Named directors for 
ordinary sales of newly-constituted divi- 
sions: Gerald A. Hollman (Ark., Kan., 

Mo. and Okla.); and L. P. DeConcini 
(lowa, Minn., N. D. and Wis.). 

_Effective Aug. 1, California will be di- 
\ided to form new divisions for ordinary 
operations and the division directors will 
be Gifford J. Hudson, northern sector, 
and R. H. Thorne, southern sector. 


Appalachian National: 
appointments: Tennessee—Charles_ E. 
Hawthorne (previously with National 
Life & Acc.), Rogersville, Joseph T. Ken- 
nedy, Sr. (Southland Life), Bristol, James 
H. Price (Tenn. Valley) and Ralph S. 
Lewis (Standard Life), Jackson, John H. 
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Pack (American Investment), Cleveland, 
and Billy R. Williams (American Invest- 
ment), Greeneville; E. Lenwood Siflet (At- 
lantic Life), Churchville, Va.; George E. 
Coldiron (American Frontier), Neon, Ky.; 
and in Norfolk, Va—John T. Pearce, 
III (American Investment), Nelson W. 
Doland (Richmond Life) and Victor J. 
Mueller (Union Life). 


Baltimore Life: Has established a new 
home office ordinary agency in charge of 
John E. Lombardo. 


Beneficial Standard: Keith R. Veglahn, 
manager of life undegwriting and issue 
dept., was elected assistant vice president. 


Berkshire Life: Supervisors appointed at 
general agencies: Alan L. Shuman, for- 
merly an agent with Metropolitan Life, 
at Joseph L. Speyer Agency in Boston; 
and Stanley R. Rosenberg, previously 
with Prudential as an agent, for Henry 
Weiss Agency in Miami. 

A. Clifford Dorsel has been named pub- 
lic relations and advertising assistant. 


California Life: Dermot J. Healy is latest 
to join expanding group dept. and will 
handle group administration. 


Canada Life: Robert H. Clammer has 
been appointed manager of Denver 
branch. 


Capitol Life (Colo.): Eugene R. Lindner, 
formerly data processing manager with 
Pacific National, has been named man- 
ager of systems and procedures dept. 


Chesapeake Life: David L. Kravetz has 
n appointed acting vice president and 
superintendent of agencies. 


Colonial Life Ins.: Bradford D. Finch, 
CLU, has been appointed resident super- 
intendent in Minneapolis. William J. 
Haslam, Jr., has been named assistant resi- 
dent superintendent and will be associated 
with resident superintendent Donald J. 
Smith at Hartford. 

Mrs. Hilda Dahlstrom Foley has been 
appointed assistant secretary. 


Conn. General: Promoted: Richard R. 
Finch, group manager, Charlotte, N. C.; 
E. Gordon Hamilton, assistant group man- 
ager, Washington, D. C.; William T. Hen- 
drickson, assistant district group manager, 
Buffalo; and Arthur R. Bradley, branch 
manager, Minneapolis, succeeding Palmer 
Anderson. 

Kenneth L. Bazzle and Claude E. Marsh, 
III, have been appointed senior brokerage 
consultants at Minneapolis and Atlanta 
brokerage agencies, respectively. 

New brokerage consultants are: James 
C. Butcher, Chicago; Frank A. Garry, 
Cincinnati; Robert L. Hartwick, Minne- 
apoliss W. Donald McCallister, Pitts- 
burgh; Justin J. Marianni, Wilkes-Barre; 
Neil A. Werner and Floyd M. Andrews, 
Cleveland; and Wayne N. Rawes, Los 
Angeles downtown. 

Group pension representatives named: 
Paul 4 Bankson, Buffalo; Richard A. 


Fleener, Chicago; John M. Keese, IV, 
Boston; and John C. Todd, San Francisco. 


Conn. Mutual: General agent Leo A. 
Gansmiller, CLU, has been transferred to 
San Francisco succeeding Edward H. 
Dieckhoff, retired, and is replaced at 
Garden City, L. I. N. Y., by Denis F. 
Mullane, CLU. Wilfred M. Mita, formerly 
with Canada Life, has been appointed 
general agent at Honolulu succeeding 
Harry B. Mathewson, resigned. 

Robert T. Heckley, CLU, has been 
promoted to assistant general agent of 
San Jose district office. 


Continental Assur.: Laurence H. Lenz, 
previously deputy and legal advisor to 
insurance director Joseph S. Gerber, has 
been appointed attorney for this company 
and counsel for the Continental Casualty 
and Transportation Ins. Companies. 

Jerome J. Theisen has been advanced 
to superintendent of mid- 
America dept. 


Craftsman Life: Curtis K. 
joined the home office staff and will 
handle the development of life insur- 
ance and integrate the life sales with the 
accident-health program; he will be the 
liaison officer between the field and the 
home office. 


agencies, 


Gerry has 


Crown Life: Dr. R. C. MacKay has been 
appointed medical officer succeeding Dr. 
H. D. Delamere, retired. 

A group office has been opened in Seat- 
tle, Wash., to serve that state, Oregon and 
Idaho and W. Kent Garland has been 
named district group supervisor. 


Detroit Mutual: Donald G. Heinonen, 
formerly assistant agency manager with 
Equitable Life, has been appointed man- 
ager of ordinary life sales div. 


Employers’ Life: William E. Nitzsche, 
formerly with Conn. General, has been 
appointed manager in Denver, Colo. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Vice president De- 
Saussure D. Edmunds has been placed in 
charge of newly-formed marketing div. 
in the agency dept. 

Western dept. field vice president Ar- 
thur P. Carroll, CLU, has been chosen to 
head largest agency, headquartered in 
San Francisco, succeeding the late Arthur 
D. Hemphill, CLU. 

Richard F. Marlink has been named 
agency manager at Cheyenne, Wyo. suc- 
ceeding Luke F. Cowan, who joined the 
Mosier Agency in Denver as district man- 
ager. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Roberi A. Alford, 
CLU, has been advanced to superintend- 
ent of agencies and placed in charge of 
agency supervision and development div. 
and L. Miller McClusky elevated to re- 
gional superintendent of agencies. 


Franklin Life: Louis M. Gregory, CLU, 
formerly president of Lee National Life, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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has been named regional manager of 
— (La.) area. 
Stanley L. Webb, previously with 
Mutual Benefit Life, has been appointed 
jen: agent for New England div. in 
charge of advanced underwriting. 


General American: Charles W. Dean has 
been named a director of agencies to suc- 
ceed Ernest Le Grande, recently named 
general agent in Jefferson City. 


Ga. International: Pau! Brainus, for- 
merly with Metropolitan Life, has been 
appointed general agent at Shreveport, 
La. 


Girardian Ins.: General agent appoint- 
ments: Peter Sarych, John F. LaBrusci- 
ano, Edward P. Overton, Ernest W. Stein- 
forth, Alvin S. Witt, Harold M. Butler, 
Jay T. Scanlin, William S. Hill, John G. 
McCune, Edwin R. Dombrow and Allen 
E. Rizer. 

C. H. Sorrels, Jr., has been named re- 
gional manager of La., Miss. and Ala. 


Gleaner Life: Stuart B. Micklethwaite 
has been appointed secretary and man- 
ager of investment dept. and Harvey L. 
Raschke as assistant secretary and chief 
underwriter. 


Goldstein Ins. Agency: Offices are now 
located at 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, and 
expanded life insurance dept. is under the 
direction of Howard H. Goldman. 


Government Personnel: ’. N. D’Agostino 
has been appointed district manager for 
Maryland and northern Virginia. 


Great American Life: Has established its 
head office at 110 Halsted St., East Orange, 
N. J. 


Great Southern: Lloyd V. Clark, formerly 
with Prudential, and Dexter Walker, CLU, 
formerly with Protective Life, have been 
named managers at Tulsa and Birming- 
ham, respectively. 
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Great-West: Dr. A. B. Houston, FRCP 
(C), FACP, has been advanced to asso- 
ciate medical director. G. R. ren’ 
FSA, has been appointed group consult- 
ant in group sion dept. W. A. Neville, 
formerly assistant secretary, has been 
named public relations officer; he will 
continpe to administer the advertising and 
public relations functions under direction 
of secretary R. O. A. Hunter, 

Wilton F. Hettesheimer, Cincinnati, 
and A. T. Pires, Jr., Beverly Hills, have 
been named to United States field su- 
pervisory organization. 


Guarantee Mutual: Earl E. Saunders, 
CLU, and W. H. Meissinger have been 
promoted to regional superintendents of 
agencies. 


Guardian Life: Robert W. Deisler, coor- 
dinator of electronic methods and proce- 
dures, has been promoted to assistant vice 
president. Gordon F. Gilchrest, formerly 
assistant secretary for Royal-Globe Group, 
has been named assistant to the president 
and will be responsible for electronic 
data processing system, etc., particularly 
in premium collection and commission 
accounting. Mr. Deisler will continue to 
direct the activities of the planning dept. 

Arthur Kaufman, CLU, formerly with 
with Conn. Mutual, has been appointed 
general agent in Rochester. 


Hartford Life: David E. Manning was 
elected an assistant secretary. 

Francis N. Mulchy has been appointed 
manager and Daniel J. Rourke, Jr., CLU, 
assistant manager of new sales office at 
40 Broad St., Boston. 

Sales managers named: Fred D. Stall- 
ings, CLU, Charlotte, N. C. (new); James 
B. Turner, Omaha; and Dale E. Stanley, 
Detroit. 


Health Plan Consultants Service: G. O. 
Brown has been named president of this 
national firm specializing in the analysis 
and supplementation of health insurance 
programs to halt rising costs and pre- 
miums while improving benefits. Latest 
client to retain the services of HPCS, 
which is headquartered at 1927 W. 9th 
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Home Life (N. Y.): An agency has been 
opened in Orlando, Fla., with Anthony 
Misho as manager. 


Indianapolis Life: George F. Wilcox has 
been appointed general agent in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


Intercoast Mutual: Donald E. Randall 
has been appointed supervisor, individual 
dept., for Los Angeles district office. 


Jefferson National: General agents 
named: Carl Morgan (formerly with Gulf 
Life), West Palm Beach, and Ermen L. 
Boyd (Ohio State Life), Winter Haven, 
Fla., both new; James R. Byers (John 
Hancock), Phoenix, and Robert H. John- 
son (Occidental of N. C.), Mesa, both new; 
and David F. Skipper (Lafayette Life), 
Tucson, Ariz. 


John Hancock: Gordon W. Thomas, 
CLU, has been promoted to _ group 
creditor sales executive at home office. 

Henry J. McArdle, previously manager 
of Portland group office, has been pro- 
moted to manager of combined Portland- 
Seattle group office; Edward T. Kilroy, 
previously manager at Seattle, has been 
made field assistant in western group 
regional office at San Francisco. 

Managers named at group offices: Fr- 
nest J. Wolcott, New York City; John E. 
Finnegan, Philadelphia, replacing Mr. 
Wolcott; Charles Bekos, Columbia, S. C.; 
and James R. Hallstrom, Miami group 
annuity office. 


Kentucky Central Life: James H. Powell 
has been promoted to director of train- 
ing and will head up the expanded field 
training a ews James T. Wise, for- 
merly with Commonwealth Life, has been 
appointed chief accountant succeeding W. 
Robert Norton, who has joined Kentucky 
Department of Insurance as an examiner. 

ield promotions: William P. Wilson, 
manager of East Louisville dist. succeed- 
ing Willard L. Sims, retired. Staff man- 
agers in district offices—Donald K. Zoller, 
Steve I. Petroff and Joseph Kozenko, 
Youngstown, William J. Hartnett, San- 
dusky, James P. Chambers and Walter A. 
Stevens, Cleveland, and Ernest N. Dressler, 
Columbus, Ohio; W. W. Truman, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Elmer K. Bray, Frank- 
fort, and Herman McCoy, Maysville, Ky.; 
John J. O’Connell, South Philadelphia, 
George J. Tuscano and Don C. Hanrahan, 
North Philadelphia; and Gordon kK. 
Dirks, New Albany, Ind. 


Lafayette Life: Herbert L. Crockett has 
been advanced to manager of sales prom« 
tion and training. 


Lincoln National (N. Y.): Leonard A. 
Kahn, formerly with Equitable Life Assur , 
has been appointed agency manager i 

Garden City, the first to be established o: 
Long Island. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: W. P. Langhau: 
has been named to head new marketin:; 
and research dept. as director. 


Manufacturers Life: Robert W. Grange, 
CLU, has been made branch manager at 
new Office in Phoenix. 


Mass. Mutual: Ken L. Ross has been ap 
pointed general agent for Nashville. 
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Tenn., succeeding H. Martin Nunnelley, 
CLU (personal production). 

Named district resentatives: 
Norman G. Kremer, Buffalo, N. Y.; and 
William G. Kinsey, Memphis, Tenn. 

Villiam R. Massidda has been named 
assistant director of group pensions at 
home office. 


Metropolitan Life: A new sales manage- 
ment unit has been set up in and as a 
art of the field management div. with 
Bnd vice president Henry E. Mellin, pre- 
viously in group insurance, placed in 
charge. 

Dr. George M. Wheatley has been ap- 
pointed 8rd vice president and medical 
director. Drs. John T. Geiger and George 
P. Robb have been named associate medi- 
cal directors. 


Michigan Life: J. K. Holman has been 
appointed to newly-created post of as- 
sistant manager of bank service div. and 
will assist Harry O. Bourke, vice president- 
bank service div. 


Midland Mutual: John W. Sinnott, for- 
merly an assistant manager for Metro- 
politan, and Benjamin R. Katz, formerly 
assistant manager with Shenandoah, have 
been appointed general agents at Water- 
loo (Iowa) and Philadelphia, respectively. 


Midland National: Gene C. Dayton, 
Boise, Idaho, has been appointed general 
agent. 


Milliman & Robertson: An office has been 
opened in Milwaukee, Wis., by this con- 
sulting actuarial firm with offices in the 
principal cities on the Pacific Coast. Vice 
president William A. Halvorson will be 
resident manager of the new office. Wil- 
liam D. Smith has been promoted to vice 
president and resident manager in San 
Francisco replacing Mr. Halvorson. 


Minnesota Mutual: George L. Glotzbach 
has been appointed group insurance sales 
promotion manager succeeding Donald A. 
Kellin, who became manager of regional 
group office in Milwaukee. 


Modern Woodmen: Jack A. McLeod, for- 
merly with Franklin Life, has been ap- 
pointed state manager for eastern Wash. 
ington and northern Idaho. Ronald S. 
Anderson, formerly with American 
Bankers, has been named manager of 
eastern North Carolina territory. 


Mutual Benefit Life: A general agency 
has been opened in Bismarck, N. D., with 
Gordon E. Stensgard, formerly with 
Northwestern Mutual, as general agent. 
_ The central regional group office moved 
its headquarters from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to St. Louis, Mo., with offices in the Lan- 
dreth Bldg., where the St. Louis general 
agency will also be located. 


Mutual Of N. Y.: Curt M. Rosenberg, 
CLU, has been promoted to regional su- 
perintendent of agencies and is replaced 
as director of management training by 
Thomas H. Chisholm. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, Jr., has been 
named manager of midtown Manhattan 
agency succeeding Irving M. Stone, CLU, 
returning to personal production. 

New group offices opened: Memphis, 
Tenn.—Richard Hukari in charge; and 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Edward A. Porteus. Pro- 
moted: Gene Ford to manager and William 
R. Reiss to group and pension specialist, 
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Detroit; H. Michael Meister to group man- 
ager and Gerald T. Lenz to group and 
pension specialist, Columbus, Ohio. 

New sales agencies have been opened 
in Mobile, Ala. (John C. Sutherland, man- 
ager) and in Greensboro, N. C. (Fred D. 
Poisson, manager). 


Mutual Trust: Dayton, Ohio, offices are 
now located at 333 W. Ist St. 


National Fidelity: Jack Armel, formerly 
sales publication manager for Business 
Men’s, has been appointed director of 
sales promotion and will also assume ad- 
vertising and public relation duties. 

Walter R. ja CLU, has been named 
agency manager of Kansas City metropoli- 
tan area. 


National Life Ins.: Walter B. Brynn has 
been promoted to regional director of 
agencies (San Francisco) succeeding Karl 
G. Gumm, who will serve as a consultant 
until his retirement next year. 

Howard K. Holladay has been named 
general agent in Boston and George T. 
Sheftall becomes his director of training. 


Nationwide Life: John D. Elliot, CLU, 
has been named supervisor of sales at 
home office. 

Maurice F. Feay was named actuarial 
officer of National Services Inc., a ved 
sion and profit-sharing plans consulting 
firm in Columbus, Ohio, which is a sub- 
sidiary of Nationwide Corp. 


New England Life: Executive promotions: 
Francis W. Hatch, Jr., director of in- 
formation services; C. Alvin Goldsmith, 
assistant operations officer; Frank W. 
French, Jr., and Ernest Y. Rowe, under- 
writing secretaries; Burton L. O’Neil, 
director of group pension underwriting 
and administration; Wilton M. Hoag, 
purchasing consultant; Albert A. Berte 
sen, manager of general services; Howard 
D. Kimball, manager of purchasing; 
Frederick J. Winterle, manager of u 
methods and procedures; and Charles L. 
Abbott, Jr., chief underwriter. 

Robert B. Borden, formerly with John 
Hancock, has been appointed manager of 
pension trust dept. of Hays agency in 


Los Angeles. Allen L. Westphal, formerly 
with Zurich American Cos., has been 
named group representative. 

New group offices established: Memphis 
—Edwin T. McCain, manager; and Miami 
—George R. McClellan, previously with 
Provident Life & Acc., as manager. 


North American Co.: Home office pro- 
motions: William G. Manzelmann, super- 
intendent of agencies; Charles B. Norton, 
assistant superintendent of agencies; and 
Leroy H. Olson, assistant secretary-claims. 


Northwestern National: William M. 
Marmont has been elected to enter the 
firm’s management training program and 
will work as a field supervisor under Rae 
C. Greene, superintendent of Pacific div. 
at Portland. 

Thomas M. Pillow has been appointed 
unit manager in Gulf Coast agency at 
Houston. 


Nyhart Co., The Howard E.: John F. 
Molloy, formerly with Alexander & Co. 
in Chicago, has joined this Indianapolis 
corporation as vice president and _ will 
supervise operations in the field af health 
and welfare plans for the consulting firm. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Dr. Douglas C. 
Holman has joined the medical dept. 
Raymond C. Evans has been promoted to 
assistant to the director of group service 
and Robert M. Facteau and Donald E. 
Glick advanced to senior group service 
representatives. 

Field changes: Promoted—Royal F. 
Dedrick and Eric C. Stelter to assistant re- 
gional group managers, Newark, N. J., 
and Salt Lake City, Utah, respectively. 
Transfers—Harman D. Harrold to one of 
five Los Angeles group offices and Richard 
L. Golden to another at L. A.; and Larkin 
E. James to up service representative 
in San Francisco. Richard J. Eskoff ap- 
pointed group service representative in 
Chicago. 

Gilbert P. Boyce, formerly with Conti- 
nental Life, has been named general agent 
in Saint John, New Brunswick and Denis 
Kalman as general agent in Kingston, 
Ont. A branch office has been opened in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


London, Ont., with Geerge R. Keats, for- 
merly with Northern Life, as manager. 

Richard M. Doyle, CLU, and Robert 
M. Benson, formerly with Lutheran 
Brotherhood, have been appointed assist- 
ant managers at Pasadena and Evansten 
branches, respectively. R. Richard 
Reticker has been made brokerage man- 
ager of La Salle St. branch office in Chi- 
cago. 


Ohio National: Robert W. Gardner, for- 
merly with State Mutual Life, has been 
appointed the first accident-health un- 
derwriting chief. 


Old Republic: Michael A. Cohen and Wil- 
liam Whatley have been appointed 
agents associated with Bana Associates, 
New York City, and Elton Porter Agency, 
Houston, respectively. 

Halford B. Johnson has been appointed 
field representative of farm credit insur- 
ance div. 


Pan-American: Joaquin V. Bird, former 
general manager in Havana, Cuba, has 
been named consultant for Latin Ameri- 
can operations in the home office. 


Pacific Mutual: A systems development 
dept. has been created and will be un- 
der the managership of Kenneth T. Gar- 
rison. The systems that the new dept. 
develops will be applied under the di- 
rection of James Whittier, who has been 
appointed manager of systems installation. 
Electronic records dept. promotions: 
Clark W. Hayes, manager, replacing Mr. 
Garrison; Walter Matos, chief engineer; 
and Alan R. Minty, new senior program- 
mer. 

William T. Browne, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed an assistant supervisor of Port- 
land agency. 


Pacific National: A new branch office has 
been opened in Seattle, Wash., to house 
the combined operation of the ordinary 





life and group insurance divisions. Sy 
Wallace has been appointed branch man- 
ager of ordinary life div. and George Carr, 
manager of group div. 


Pilgrim Life: Robert G. Schroeder has 
been appointed to newly-created ition 
of assistant secretary and will be in com- 
lete charge of all internal administrative 
unctions. 


Pilot Life: Marty B. Diamond, formerly 
with Mutual of N. Y., has been appointed 
management assistant in the management 
development program. 


Praetorian Mutual: Karl H. Kober has 
been appointed chief underwriter. 


Republic National: John L. Love has 
been promoted to regional group man- 
ager in Lubbock, Texas (new) and James 
C. Long advanced to assistant group ac- 
tuary. 

General agent appointments: John 
Bowles, Los Angeles; Kenneth P. Julian, 
Auburn, Ind.; and William J. Schloen, 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Reserve Life: Lou Gell has been as- 
signed to newly-created post of training 
director and Bill Lawty and Marvin 
Wohlfeil added to agency dept’s recruit- 
ing staff. New general agencies are be- 
ing added at the rate of approximately 
4 per month. 


Seaboard Life: Donald J. Wellenkamp 
has been appointed agency director. 


Security American: James K. Rubino, 
formerly vice president of Benefit Plans, 
Inc., an actuarial and insurance consult- 
ant firm in Newark, N. J., has been 
named director of group sales. 


Security National (Minn.): A Twin City 
agency has been opened with Edward 
Gagnon as supervisor and Edward Lun- 
deen, Elizabeth Stenoien, Nolan Valene, 
Charles Gumingo, Joseph Isnesee, Jack 
Carmody and William Plum as agents. 
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Standard Ins.: Thomas R. Carey, C1U, 
formerly with Conn. Mutual, has been 
appointed director of training. 

eil Jones has been named field repre. 
sentative in Portland area. Wanda L in. 
derman has joined the Western Washing. 
ton Agency, headed by William T. Moore, 
as an agent and will serve the same Cen- 
tralia-Chehalis area served by her late 
husband. 


Standard Security: Dr. Norman J. 
Nichols has been appointed medical dirce- 
tor, a post he formerly held with Eastern 
Life of N. Y. 


State Mutual Life: Dr. James E. Grainger 
has been named assistant medical director 
and an officer. 


Strong & Associates, H. Raymond: 
Donald W. Sneed, formerly assistant actu- 
ary of Southland Life, has joined this 
Dallas consulting actuarial firm as an 
associate actuary. 


Sun Life of America: P. A. Cutri Com- 
pany, Inc., have been appointed general 
agents in Erie, Pa.; Donald R. Cutri is 
president and Leon Nathansohn, vice 
president. 


Union Reserve: Gordon A. Berggren, for- 
merly with Equitable of Iowa, has been 
named director of agencies and Edward 
F. Cook, formerly with Great-West, ap- 
pointed chief underwriter. 


United States Life: Walter R. Zerbst was 
elected an officer with title of agency sec- 
retary. Saul Lesser has been promoted 
to associate general counsel, Waid J. 
Davidson, Jr.,,advanced to associate actu- 
ary and Cornelius C. Rose, Jr., elevated 
to assistant treasurer. Francis A. Sullivan 
has been named assistant general coun- 
sel and Charles P. Moore, actuarial pen- 
sion consultant. 

General agent appointments: The John 
Gillard Insurance Agency, Muncie, Ind.; 
and Westminster Insurance Agency, West- 
minster, Colo. (Arthur D. Peffer, Jr., 
agency principal). 


Volunteer State: General agents named: 
Fred H. Coats, Spartanburg, and Richard 
L. Crain, Taylors, S. C.; Don C. King, 
Charlotte, N. C.; James V. Lee, CLU, Dal 
las, and Howard L. Secondine, Houston, 
Texas and James W. Shuman, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Field representatives appointed: Ten- 
nessee—William B. Bishop and W. Lon 
McBee, Jr., Knoxville, and J. Kyle Holley, 
Jr., Chattanooga; South Carolina—Vernon 
E. Burnett, Spartanburg, and Jack R. 
Hodges, Florence; and Abraham Massre 
Norfolk, Va. 


Wayne National: Morley H. Ringer has 
n appointed director of agencies. 


Woodmen Accident: Frank L. Pierce 
formerly with Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager for central Indi 
ana territory. 


Zurich Life: Has opened its third branch 
office; located in Detroit, it will supervise 
eastern Michigan and Clifford W. Prew 
has been appointed superintendent of 
life sales. : 
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obituaries 


Laird: E. Cody Laird, executive vice presi- 
dent and director, Life Insurance Company 
of Georgia, died April 9. He was 54 years 
of age. Mr. Laird joined the company in 
1934 as advertising manager, was ad- 
vanced to first vice president in 1939, be- 
came a member of the board in 1940, and 
was appointed executive vice president in 
1952. He was in charge of the company’s 
extensive district office building program, 
and was directing a committee making 
plans for a new home office building. He 
was also an official of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association. 


Rohm: John T. Rohm, vice president, rein- 
surance, American United Life Insurance 
Company, died April 8 at the age of 55. 
Mr. Rohm had been associated with Amer- 
ican United since 1939, and was named 
assistant secretary in 1940. In 1947 he 
was named a vice president in the rein- 
surance department. Before joining Amer- 
ican United, Mr. Rohm was an actuary 
for American Life Insurance Company. 
He was an associate of the Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice, and a mem- 
ber of the Indianapolis Actuarial Club 
and the Fraternal Actuarial Association. 
He served as president of the Michigan 
Actuarial Society in 1939. 


Sifton: Victor Sifton, a vice president and 
director of the Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, died suddenly April 21 at the 
age of 64. Mr Sifton was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Winnipeg Free Press, as well 
as chairman of the board of FP Publica- 
tions Limited, which owns or controls 
seven other Canadian Newspapers. He 
was Chancellor of the University of Mani- 
toba from 1952 to 1959, and president of 
the Canadian Press from 1948 to 1950. 
Having been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Order and mention in dispatches 
in World War I, he served as master gen- 
eral of ordinance in the Canadian Army 
in WW IL. 


Firing: Alf M. Firing, director of group 
sales, American General Life Insurance 
Company, was killed in an auto accident 
on April 5. He was 31 at the time of his 
death. Mr. Firing had been associated 
with American General since 1959. He 
had only recently assumed his new posi- 
tion after serving as group sales manager 
of Knights Life, a member of the Ameri- 
can General Group. Before joining Amer- 
ican General, Mr. Firing was associated 
with Washington National Life and Provi- 
dent Life and Accident. 


Cole: Bernard V. Cole, Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York manager in 
Detroit, died April 15 at the age of 46. 
Mr. Cole joined MONY in 1955 as a field 
underwriter, was made assistant manager 
in 1957, and in 1960 was promoted to the 
home office for managerial training. He 
was “Ree manager in Detroit on 
March 1. 
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STOCK PROMOTION 


THE ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT has is- 
sued a warning about illegal stock 
promotion schemes to residents of 
that state. It is directed against pro- 
moters who sell “pre-incorporation” 
subscription agreements to raise 
funds to form a business corporation 
who induce the public to purchase 
these agreements under the pretense 
that the new corporation is being 
formed for the express purpose of 
either establishing a new insurance 
company or of buying the charter 
of an inactive insurance company. 
The public is deluded into believing 
it is buying a direct interest in an 
insurance company which has com- 
plied with the laws relating to its 
organization when, in fact, that is 
not the case, says J. S. Gerber, di- 
rector of insurance. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
RATES 


CoM MISSIONER 3LACKFORD OF 
Michigan approved a 20% increase 
in Michigan Blue Cross rates and a 
10% increase in Blue Shield rates, 
which became effective June 1. Blue 
Cross had asked for a 22% increase 
and Blue Shield for a 13.5% boost 
effective April 1. In approving the 
increases the commissioner recom- 
mended a change in the state law 
to require that a majority on the 
governing bodies of the two plans 
be public members and suggested 
that a state agency be given author- 
ity to approve hospital rates. 

Medical-Surgical Plan of New 
Jersey (Blue Shield) has announced 
a rate reduction for rider benefits 
supplementing basic medical-surgical 
coverage, to be effective May 1. Fol- 
lowing earlier denial of an applica- 
tion for rate increases proposed by 
Western New York Medical Plan 
( Buffalo area’s Blue Shield Plan) a 
revised application raising sub- 
scriber payments by an average of 
24.47% on the plan’s service-type 
and indemnity contracts, has been 
approved by the New York Insur- 
ance Department. 

The New York department has 
approved a revised filing of the 
Western New York Medical Plan 
(the Buffalo area’s Blue Shield 
plan) under which rates will be in- 
creased an average of 24.5% effec- 


tive May 1. The plan had previously 
sought an increase of 36.1% on 
service type contracts only, which 
was disapproved. The new filing 
calls for a lesser increase for serv- 
ice type contracts and an increase 
in indemnity contract rates. 

A merit rating program filed by 
the Chautauqua Region Hospital 
Corporation (Jamestown Blue 
Cross), has been approved effective 
July 1 by the New York Insurance 
Department. At the same time, ap- 
proval was granted for rate increases 
on the plan’s community rated 21- 
day contracts effective on the same 
date. 


C.L.U. SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE ScHoLARsHIP COMMITTEE of 
the C.L.U. Institute Board has an- 
nounced the names of three Robert 
L. Woods C.L.U. Institute Fellow- 
ship recipients for 1961. They are: 
Fritz A. Lichtenberg, C.L.U., agent 
for Massachusetts Mutual, Colum- 
bus, Ohio ; Sumner Rodman, C.L.U., 
agent for Aetna Life, Boston; and 
Ralph W. Tipping, C.L.U., manager 
for Provident Mutual, Los Angeles. 
The Fellowships were established by 
Massachusetts Mutual in honor of 
Mr. Wood’s distinguished service as 
1959-1960 president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. 


HUEBNER HALL 


THE FORMAL DEDICATION of Heub- 
ner Hall, C.L.U.’s new home in 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., took place on 
June 1, according to the American 
College of Life Underwriters and 
the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. A two-day pro- 
gram of dedication events, including 
a C.L.U. National Seminar, ‘was 
held on June 1 and 2. All events 
were open to C.L.U.’s and non- 


C.L.U.’s. 


LAPSE RATE UNCHANGED 


Last YEAR only 5.2% of the more 
than 95,000,000 ordinary policies in 
force were lapsed, or surrendered 
for their cash values, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
1960 ratio of lapses and surrenders 
of ordinary remained unchanged 
from the ratio of 1959 and was un- 
der that for the two preceding years. 
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, MERICAN NATIONAL Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 


| Vice President 


Phil B. Noah, formerly regional director for a por- 
tion of the midwest; has been elected a vice president of 
this company. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Toronto, Canada 
Trusteed Assets 


New York’s attorney general, Louis J. Lefkowitz, in 
an opinion addressed to Superintendent of Insurance 
Thomas Thacher, says that this Association may not 
withdraw the statutory deposit of securities held by New 
York state and transfer the deposit to Michigan to 
make that state the location of the company’s principal 
Office in the United States. Mr. Lefkowitz said that the 
transfer could not be made because the laws of Michi- 
gan do not cover the same classes of beneficiaries of the 
trusteed assets as do the laws of New York. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 


Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
New President 


Max S. Bell, senior vice-president since January 1, 
has been elected president to succeed Dr. Claude L. 
Benner, who is now chairman of the board. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Stock Dividend 


Shareholders of this company voted to increase au- 
thorized capital from 2,062,500 shares to 3,093,750 
shares, Following the shareholders’ annual meeting, di- 
rectors declared a stock dividend of 50% payable June 
20 to holders as of June 6. They also declared the 
regular quarterly cash dividend of $.25 per share pay- 
able June 15 to holders of record as of June 1. 


For June, 1961 


EMPLOYERS NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
New Company 


This company was incorporated under the laws of 
Texas April 14, 1961 and plans to commence writing 
business by July 1. Initial capital and surplus will be 
$1,000,000, comprising $200,000 capital and $800,000 
surplus. The company was organized by the Employ- 
ers Casualty Company, which is affiliated with the Texas 
Employers Insurance Association and Employers Na- 
tional Insurance Company. With the life affiliate these 
companies are now in a position to offer complete in- 
surance service to their clients. 


FARMERS AND TRADERS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Syracuse, New York 


Correction 


In our May issue we reported on the election of Alvin 
IX. Hanson as president and Weldon L. Parlette as 
executive vice president of this company. However, we 
erroneously entitled the company the Farmers and Trav- 
elers Life Insurance Company. We regret any confusion 
this may have caused. 


FIDELITY BANKERS LIFE Insurance 


Corporation, Richmond, Virginia 
New Vice-President 


James N. Knipshild has been named vice-president 
in charge of group insurance operations. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company on May 3 recommended a 
25% stock dividend. A special stockholders’ meeting 
will be held to approve the dividend. 


GATEWAY LIFE Insurance Company 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 


New President 


S. H. Mitchell, president of Hennis Freight Lines, 
Inc., has been elected president of this company succeed 
ing S. E. Wilson, who resigned due to reasons of health 
and will restrict his activities to consulting and to ad- 
ditional duties that will not require a full time schedule. 
O. F. McDavid and G. Gay McClenny were named vice 
presidents. 


(Continued on the next page) 








HAMILTON NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


New President 


Mr. Stewart R. Billings, formerly executive vice- 
president and director of agencies, has been elected 
president of this company succeeding Harry E. Wells, 
who is now chairman of the board. 


HARTFORD LIFE Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Health Insurance Department 
The Hartford Insurance Group has established a new 


health insurance department combining the divisions of 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company and the 
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ACTUARY 


The position of Actuary of this Association is vacant. The 
chief responsibility of the Association's Actuary is to provide 
technical assistance in handling numerous matters dealt with 
by the Association on behalf of its member companies. Appli- 
cant should be a member of the Society of Actuaries and 
have had several years’ experience in a life insurance com- 
pany. Applications will be treated in confidence. 


THE CANADIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
302 Bay Street, Toronto 
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Hartford Life Insurance Company that handle accident 
and health coverage for individuals. Last year, the 
group accident and health divisions of both companies 
were combined. The new department is headed by 





Dr. | 
ret.) W 
appoin 
succeec 





Thomas M. Meredith as manager, assisted by Neil J, 
Brown. 


KANSAS CITY Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Vice Presidents 


Patrick L. Humphrey, formerly actuary, has been 
elected vice president and actuary; Harry W. Kenney, 
formerly controller, has been elected vice president and 
controller and Harland W. Farrar, formerly an assistant 
vice president, has been elected vice president and di- 
rector of field training for this company. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL Life and Accident 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 
Executive Elections 


Paul T. Carr, formerly a vice president, has been 
elected an executive vice president. He will direct the 
organization and operation of the ordinary insurance 
department which the company is forming. David L. 
Brain, Jr., C.L.U., has been named vice president and 
director of ordinary agencies. 


MARYLAND LIFE Insurance Company of 


Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland 


Stock Dividend 


This company paid a 20% stock dividend on May | to 


stockholders of record April 12. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Revises Advertising 
Chief Medical Director 


For the first time in its ninety-three year history this 
company has stepped out of its usual institutional style 
of advertising by intensively utilizing 655 newspapers 
throughout the country from May 1 to June 19 in a 
new hard-sell campaign planned to reach 41 million 
The newspaper advertising campaign is de- 
voted to explaning Metropolitan’s new “Family Security 
Check-Up” program designed to persuade people to 


readers. 


review with a Metropolitan agent their family financia 


health by studying their various assets and weighing 
these against family obligations and possible emergencic s. 


The new hard-sell approach is quite evident in the clos 


ing line “There is no obligation—except to those you 


love.” The Metropolitan has for more than half a cen 


tury been a leader in health and welfare work designed 
for improving health and prolonging the lives of its 


policyholders through the distribution of literature, film 
and exhibits on health and safety. 
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cident | Dr. Paul I. Robinson (Major General, U. S. Army, OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company ot 
r, the §ret. ) who has been serving as medical director, has been Colifornia, Los Angeles, California 
panies Fappointed chief medical director of the company. He 
ed by gsucceeds Dr. William P. Shepard, who has retired. Executive Elections 
Neil J, 
MONUMENTAL LIFE Insurance Company Claud §. Gillespie, formerly secretary, has been 
Baltimore, Maryland named a vice president to direct a new underwriting 
division of this company. C. Donald Hankin, formerly 
Stock Dividend assistant secretary, and manager of group settlements 
department, has been elected a second vice president to 
Stockholders of this company will vote July 20 on head a new claims division. Anthony E. Meehl, for- 
a proposed 25% stock dividend which would raise capi- merly assistant vice president in the office of the presi- 
; been § tal to $10,000,000, par value $10 per share. If approved dent, succeeds Gillespie as secretary. Harold E. Cran- 
enney, § directors plan to place the new stock on a $1.10 annual dall, has been advanced from associate actuary to second 
nt adi dividend basis beginning with the October dividend. vice president and associate actuary, and Jackson C. 
sistant § Lhe regular quarterly dividend of $.30 per share was Brownson from assistant secretary to assistant vice 
nd dj-§ paid May 5 to stockholders of record April 28. president. 
NORTH AMERICAN EQUITABLE LIFE 
t J Assurance Company, Columbus, Ohio PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN'S 
y EE a Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 
William O. Sahm has been appointed executive vice- PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN'S 
; been § President of this company. Herman Samuel is now Life Insurance Company, Denver, Colorado 
ct the § administrative vice-president, and F’. M. Preston, finan- 
arance § “lal vice-president. Merger 
id L, 
* and NORTH AMERICAN Reassurance Company The Professional and Business Men's (Texas) has 
New York, New York assumed all the business and acquired all of the assets 
(Continued on page 114) 
Executive Appointments 
William M. Vaughn has been appointed an assistant | Los ANGELES, CAL. | 
secretary and will have his headquarters at the com- D0 YOU LIVE IN ONE 
pany’s Western office in San Francisco. John A. Carr | BOISE, IDAHO oa 
y 1 to has been appointed an assistant secretary and Rolf T. OF THESE CITIES? 
Eckert assistant to the actuary. | ALEXANDRIA, LA 
Do You Want A G 1A 
y [NORTHEASTERN LIFE Insurance Company | of your Own, Can You Fulfill A | NEW ORIEANS, LA | 
of New York, Mount Vernon, New York Generel Ageel’s Chalictaien: Ou- Ea wce 
ties, Want t ? 
New Vice-President oe eee ee | JACKSON, miss. | 
Eric G. Johnson, formerly vice-president of Penn 4 the answer is YES, then | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
ry this | Mutual Life Insurance Company and the Colonial Life PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- 
| style | Insurance Company of America, has been elected vice- | Pony for YOU! | COLUMBIA, S. c | 
papers § president of this company. The company will continue 
) in a || to operate as a separate unit from the Fidelity Bankers | %* EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES OKLA. CITY, OKLA | 
pte vie * ea oo atest of pg Virginia %& AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY : : 
C- § which recen urchased a controlling interest in it. 
emit? 7? Seema 4k TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | SAN ANGELO, TEX. | 
ple ‘© f NORTHERN FOUNDERS Insurance Company oe HOUSTON, TEXAS 
7 Bismarck, North Dakota sk THE TERRITORY YOU NEED ' 
ighing 
encic s, . 
e clow, | NO™ President FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 
e you Mansell G. Piper, who was formerly associated with : 
a cel- § the North Central Life Insurance Company as admini- . ge aged Same. patent, 
signed § Strative vice-president and treasurer, has been elected adhd ae 
of its | president of this company. Clifford A. Thorup, formerly 
, films } general agent for Equitable Life of Iowa, has been 
elected assistant vice-president and director of agencies. 
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PROFESSIONAL & BUSINESS MEN'S—from page |! 


of the Professional and Business Men's Life (Colorado), 
effective May 1. Both companies have been under the 
control of B, F. Biggers. 


PYRAMID LIFE Insurance Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


New Agency Vice-President 


Charles L. White, formerly with Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Company both in the field and as director of field 


training, has been appointed agency vice-president of 
this company. 


QUAKER CITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


GLOBE ASSURANCE Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Acquires Business 


Quaker City Life Insurance Company has reinsured 
all the weekly industrial life, accident and health, and 
hospitalization insurance business of Globe Assurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. This is the ninth acquisi- 
tion since 1956 by Quaker City and will double the 
company’s agency service in Ohio. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Executive Appointments 


IE. H. Wagner, who has been senior vice president 
and actuary in charge of the actuarial division, has been 
made senior vice president and chief actuary of this 
company. Thomas M. Mott, who has served as vice 
president and actuary in charge of the statistical division, 
has now become a senior vice president and controller. 
Robert P, Brady, who has been serving as vice presi- 
dent and actuary in the reinsurance division, has taken 
over the duties of vice president and actuary in charge 
of the actuarial division, The position of actuary in the 
reinsurance division is now filled by Jesse E, Flick, who 
has been serving as a field vice president. His new 
title will be vice president and actuary in the reinsurance 
division, 


SAN FRANCISCO LIFE Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
Premium Loan Arrangerient 


This company has a subsidiary organization, Selec- 
tive Premium Financing Program, Inc., which lends 
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premiums to the policyholder, collecting payments in 
instalments, Premiums are paid in advance for a fi\e- 
year period to San Francisco Life. Principal and inter- 
est on the loan are repaid annually by the insured. Lite 
Insurance with Selective Premium Financing Prograins 
Inc, loans can be written in any amount over $25,000 
through San lrancisco Life, 


SUN LIFE Insurance Company of America 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Executive Elections 


William E. Wolfel, formerly an assistant vice presi- 
dent, has been elected secretary and controller of this 
company. Martin E. Dannenberg, formerly an assistant 
secretary has been appointed secretary-administration 


SURETY LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Stock Split 


A ten-for-one stock split resolution was passed by di 
rectors of Surety Life on April 8. A special meeting 
of stockholders was held May 29 at which the par value 
of the stock was reduced from $10 to $1. The additional 


stock will be mailed July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 15. 


THURSTON NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company 


PETROLEUM Insurance Company of America 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Merger 


Shareholders of the Thurston National Life have ap 
proved the merger of the Petroleum Insurance Com 
pany of America into the Thurston National on a share 
exchange basis. Petroleum Life’s shareholders had pre 
viously approved the merger. Thurston National wil! 
issue about 21,000 shares of stock to be exchanged fo: 
the stock of Petroleum Life. 

Hadley E. Kenslow and Lynn O'Neal, formerly presi 
dent and executive vice-president of Petroleum respec 
tively, have been elected vice-presidents of Thurston 
National. 


UNITED AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Merger 


Stockholders of United American Investment Com 
pany and United American Life Insurance Company 
have voted to merge the former firm into the latter 
The investment company stock certificates were called, 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Groror L. SANDERS 


In his first full year 

with Franklin, George 
Sanders earned $8,539.20. 
Here is the record of his 
earnings since then, as 
reported to the Internal 
Revenue Department, 


1987... eo veee $ 8,539.20 
1958... ee eoe 13,724.86 
1959... wc eeee 19,551.86 
1060... we seee 21,022.91 
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Tampa, Florida 
May 26, 1961 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Director of Sales Promotion 

Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


It was indeed a red-letter day for me when I signed my 
Franklin contract, and I have enjoyed the additional 
benefits I have received by making such an abrupt change 
in my life. 

As you know, I was very active in my general insurance 
agency, which produced annually over $225,000 in fire and 
casualty premiums. My net take-home income was nil 
compared to the detail work and headaches involved. 
Beside this, there was always a large accounts receivable 
balance that had to be reckoned with day in and day out, 
plus misunderstandings of policy coverage and termin- 
ology. With the cut rate and direct-writing companies 
entering the field, I felt it was time to make a change. 

Since being with Franklin I have much more time for 
my family and my hobbies, with a greatly reduced office 
personnel, no accounts receivable, no misunderstandings, 
very little detail work, and a handsome increase in my net 
take-home income. 

Within the last three years I have accomplished many 
feats I thought were impossible, such as becoming a 
member of the Sixty Club, the Key Club, the Million 
Dollar Conference, and being on the President’s Club 
more than ten times in the last three years, This was only 
made possible by the dynamic Franklin leadership and the 
Franklin Specials. 


Sincerely yours, 


George L. Sanders 
Regional Sales Director 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 














Lhe Friendly 
FRANKLIN URE comeany 


CHAS, EB. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 


Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 





These outstanding 
Insurance 
Companies 

know the ABC's 
(and L M’s) 

of building better 
meetings ... 


Liberty Life Insurance Company 

Liberty National Life Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Company 

Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company 


Manufacturer's Life Insurance Company 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Monarch Life Insurance Co. of Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 


... and they meet regularly at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel/Golf Club. 


The Hollywood Beach Hotel appeal ranges 
from the Acme of facilities to the Zenith of 
service, and proudly serves the eminent insur- 
ance firms of America from A through Z. 


We'll be glad to send you our complete con- 
vention kit, detailing facilities and features, spe- 
cial convention rates and available dates. 





HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD BEACH/FLORIDA 
Insurance Convention Center of America 
BEN TOBIN, President « JOHN W. BRAUN, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Mgr. 
“ROBBIE” ROBINSON, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Sales Mgr. 
HOWARD |. GANEK, Director of Sales 
ROBERT HENDERSON, Convention Sales Mgr. 
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UNITED AMERICAN LIFE—from page | 14 


March 21, for exchange with the insurance company 
stock certificates on a share-for-share basis. The invest- 
ment company’s assets were purchased by the insuraiice 
company with 350,000 shares of the latter’s $.50 par 
value capital stock. United American Life has ap- 
pointed Calvert Hall to the post of agency vice-president. 


UNITED Insurance Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


SUWANNEE LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Acquires Majority Interest 


United Insurance Company of America has acquired 
a majority interest in the Suwannee Life Insurance 
Company from Mr. J. R. Anthony, Jr. and his asso- 
ciates. It is planned to merge the Suwannee Life, which 
has more than $80,000,000 of life insurance in force, 
with the United. This acquisition will enable United 
to begin a major expansion program in the Southeast. 


WABASH LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Stock Dividend 
New Vice President 


This company has paid a stock dividend of 10% to 
stockholders of record April 20. 

Stuart H. Peckham has been named vice-president 
and agency director of the life division of this company. 


WESTERN TRAVELERS Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Vice President 


James J. Fagan, formerly West Coast director of 
agencies for the Reserve Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed vice president in charge of sales of this 
company. 





Sales by States 


ANSAS SHOWED THE greatest rate of increase in 
Gerad life insurance sales in March with Alaska 
second and Nebraska third, it is reported by the Lift 
Insurance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed sales by states for March. Countrywide, ordi 
nary business increased 1% in March, compared with 
March 1960, while Kansas sales gained 20%. In Alaska. 
March sales were 19% over a year ago and in Nebraska 
17%. 

For the first three months, Alaska led, up 27%, with 
Montana second, up 15%. 
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Here’s one reason why Acacia Fieldmen 
mest can offer “Tomorrow’s Protection Today” 


1raiice 
0 par 
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juired 
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east. 


Front Row L to R: Mr. Anthony J. Mullen, Back Row L to R: Mr. Clarence L. Fritz, Manager, Newark 
% to C.L.U., Manager, Norfolk Branch; Mr. Harry Branch; Mr. Leslie H. Warshell, C.L.U., Chicago Branch, 
J. Shaffer, Agency Vice President; Mr. Howard President of the Acacia Quality Club; Mr. R. Kelly Sheridan, 
W. Kacy, President; Mr. Vernon R. Zimmerman, C.L.U., Manager, Rhode Island Branch; Mr. Samuel E. 


sident Manager, Northern Virginia Branch. Mooers, C.L.U., Manager, San Diego Branch. 


pany. 


In 1929, Acacia created an entirely new concept in Home Office and 
Field relations by establishing its Field Advisory Committee. For more than 
thirty years the Committee has, as its name implies, functioned in an advisory 
capacity to Acacia’s Management. The resulting close association between 
Home Office and Field has avoided the “trial and error’’ methods customarily 
used in developing life insurance coverage, effective sales aids, and improved 


or of services to policyholders. In addition, it has assisted the Company in 
, has developing a unique plan of agent’s compensation backed up by equally 
f this generous disability, death and retirement benefits. 


Pictured here, with Acacia’s President and Agency Vice President, is the 
1961 Committee before a series of meetings with members of Acacia’s Home 
Office Staff held recently at the Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, California. 
To qualify for membership these Acacia managers last year achieved out- 
standing results in all phases of agency management—quality production, 
new manpower and conservation of business. Small wonder that service on 





se in the Field Advisory Committee is considered one of the greatest honors a 
laska manager can achieve. Small wonder, too, why Acacia, in turn, places such 
pm a high value on this most important management-field relationship. 
fs 4. Acacia is proud to pay tribute to these men who through outstanding 
with performance earned the right to represent their associates at the round- 
ou table conference. 
raska re (a REED ROeeeee. oe 
Wade 
a ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE - Mitta] INSURANCE COMPANY 
i Astliages = 


Howard W. Kacy, President Home Office: Washington, D. C. 
News 








Stock Companies—from page |8 


pating premiums have been reduced 
steadily over the last fifteen years. 
I am inclined to agree that rate 
changes come about more quickly 
now than formerly. However, this 
has partly been the result of a re- 
turn on investments which has in- 
creased steadily since the middle for- 
ties coupled with a steady decrease 
in mortality rates since the middle 





Now he can 


Esc2 


Rheumatic Fever 








Medical science has scored 
against a major childhood 
menace. Rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease now 
can be prevented through 
prompt treatment of “strep” 
infections. 


For medical advice, 
see your doctor. 


For more information, 
ask your Heart Association. 


For greater advances 
against heart disease, 


GIVE 


to your @ 


HEART FUND 
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thirties. When one considers that 
the mortality in the twenty years 
ending in 1955 showed an improve- 
ment of about twenty-five per cent 
which is about the same as the im- 
provement in the eighty years prior 
to 1935, he can see that there is every 
reason to make changes in our rate- 
books at more frequent intervals 
than we did in the past. 

During the next few years, all 
companies will be adopting a new 
mortality table, the 1958 CSO Mor- 
tality Table, for reserves and cash 
values. The introduction of this 
table will of itself have little or no 
effect upon the premiums and the 
earnings of a stock insurance com- 
pany except where deficiency re- 
serves are involved. Disregarding 
deficiency reserves, we can say that 
the most important effect of the 
change in mortality tables will be in 
the field of public relations where the 
industry would suffer if it retained 
an obviously out-of-date mortality 
table for a legal standard. However, 
since all companies wil! be introduc- 
ing new ratebooks, it can be expected 
that all of them will re-examine the 
mortality bases and interest rates 
used in computing premiums and it 
is possible that they will find reason 
for somewhat lower premiums be- 
cause of better mortality or improved 
interest earnings during the past few 
years. I believe that the actuaries 
calculating these premiums will be 
just as conservative as they were 
a few years ago. However, in the 
light of recent experience, they may 
adopt more favorable mortality as- 
sumptions and interest assumptions 
while still retaining the same mar- 
gins for profit as formerly. 

This brings up the question as to 
whether we can expect mortality to 
continue to improve in the future 
as it has in the past. There are those 
who believe that mortality has in 
fact leveled off during the past three 
or four years. Certainly there seems 
to be little likelihood that the death 
rate can go much lower for children 
and young adults. Even if it does, 
the effect will be relatively light on 
earnings. A very different picture 
obtains at the older ages where 
causes of death have hardly been af- 
fected by the advances in medicine. 
These are cancer and the degenera- 
tive diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, It seems inconceivable that 


there should not be substantial gains 


in this area although when this will | 


occur and whether it will be sud- 


denly or gradually can only be cou- 7 


jectured, 


I would expect that interest as- 
sumptions for non-participating pol- 
icies would be in the neighborhood 
of three to three and one-half per 
cent. This compares with earnings 
of somewhat more than four per cent 
before Federal income taxes. Fed- 
eral income taxes would take up 
somewhat less than one-half of the 
margin. Although the rate at which 
new investments are being made is 
somewhat less now than it has been 
recently, new investments are being 
made at a rate which is in excess of 
the average rate being earned by 
companies at present so it can be 
expected that the average earned 
rate will very likely continue to rise 
but at a slower pace. 


Future Earnings 


There is every reason to believe 
that the earnings on business now in 
force will remain at present levels 
or increase as there seems to be 
nothing that can be foreseen which 
will reduce mortality or interest 
earnings. At the same time, the 
earnings on new and future business 
can be expected to be as great as the 
earnings on our old business was 
expected to be when it was issued. 


The trend on expenses of life in- 
surance companies is very difficult 
to measure because of the variation 
in product lines of ordinary, group 
life, accident and health, etc. How 
ever, I would like to make one ob 
servation. Many companies hav 
introduced programs for automation 
during the past few years so that 
their expenses have generally con 
tained the development expenses in 
this connection. It is certainly truc 
in the case of my own company 
where we purchased a computer and 
incurred the expense of developing 
programs for it as well as running 
a duplicate operation or both on new 
and old matters of operation for a 
considerable period of time simul 
taneously, Less of this duplication 
in expense should occur during the 
next few years as companies become 
more fully automated and abandon 
their former procedures. 
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WHAT IS THE 90-for-1 PLAN? 


(Mortgage Insurance VSA 814) 

ate nok gp explored the mortgage in- 
ial in your community? 

‘About : % of all mortgage real estate 
in your suburban area is a bona fide 
insurable risk under this t Bhalla of pol- 
oy. Get your share of 

— “What is the 90-for-1 Plan?” 
This orful ae folder, which 
quickly describes cr selling fea- 
tures of this type of icy, is perfect 
for a sromabee < All y mail campaign 
or for your personal sales calls. 
PLANNING ... 

POINTS THE FUTURE 
(Engineers, General VSA 712) 
“Planning” . the motto of the en- 
gineer, is at's he theme around which this 
attractive visualizer is structured. It 
builds up the important buying mo- 
tives of the engineer—while indicating 
his need for you to plan a secure in- 
surance program for him . . . and his 
family. Directed at this high income 
group Rate ore © -” is sure to be 
a quality lead uilder and profitable 

producer for you. 
WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO 
GIVE YOUR SON $97,000? 
(Boy’s Education Insurance VSA 504) 
The mighty bond between father and 
son is the accented overtone which so 
effectively puts across your sales story 
concerning Boy’s Education Insurance. 
The aptness of the artwork, color, 
content to the subject and the under- 
lying theme makes this visual presen- 
tation a real sales winner. 


WORD TO 
THE WIVES 
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BOOST YOUR SALES 


with VISUAL SALES AIDS 


These two-color, four-page Visual Aids, Poe on heavy paper, 
are ideal val age. your prospect’s full attention while you're 
telling your sales story. You fully occupy his eyes and his ears— 
his thoughts never wander. The Visual Aids don’t compete with 
your presentation—they reinforce it! In a few words, they drama- 
tize your prospect’s need for the coverage you know he should 
have—and make him fully receptive to what you're offering! 


ORDER THEM AS YOU NEED THEM! 
3 FREE SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


AGENTS find them unrivalled as: 
1. Aids to the interview, completely wrapping-up the prospect's attention. 
2. Reminders, imprinted with your own name and address, to be left 
behind together with work sheets. 
3. Pre-call mailing pieces to stimulate interest and assure a personal 
welcome. 


COMPANIES boost sales by buying them in quantity and: 
1. Distributing them to their agents as selling tools—imprinted with the 
company name—leaving space for the agent's stamp. 
2. Mailing them directly to prospects. 
3. Binding them into House Organs togeth 
own special features. 


NO ANNUAL CONTRACT REQUIRED! 


with explanati of their 
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NEW DIRECTORS—from page 8 


the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, as a policy- 
holders’ director. 


Georgia International Life (Ga.): Crawford Johnson, Jr., 
chairman of the board of Crawford Johnson & Co. 


Hamilton Life (N.Y.): Francis X. Schneider, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Hamilton National Life (Ind.): Paul D. Hinkle, three-sport 
coach at Butler University. 


John Hancock Mutual (Mass.): Henry Cabot Lodge, 
former United States Representative to the United Na- 
tions, replacing William McNear Rand who has retired. 


Kentucky Central Life & Accident (Ky.): John F. Ladley, 
consultant with Consolidated Engravers Division of 
American-Marietta Company and Reanlads chairman of 
the board of Life Insurance Company of the South. 


Lafayette Life (ind.): James R. Price, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of National Houses 
Corporation and William J. Mattingly, director of 
agencies. 


Liberty Life (S. C.): J. Kelly Sisk, president of the Green- 
ville News-Piedmont Company. 


Maccabees Mutual Life (Mich.): A. Gerald Gabriel, 
consulting actuary; James E. Haggerty, Sr., executive 
vice-president of Lincoln Brass Works; and John R. Wilt, 
senior vice-president of Manufacturers National Bonk. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life (Mass.}: E. Weldon Schv- 
macher, president of American Optical Company. 


R. A. Mead, founder of the 


Municipal Insurance ag” 
eoria, Illinois. 


Peoria Mutual Agency, 


National Travelers Life (lowa): A. Paul Thompson, presi: 
dent of lowa Power and Light Company, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


Old Republic Life (Ill.): J. Russell Freeman and William R. 
Stover, both senior vice-presidents. 


Southand Life aug Jay Littleton Taylor, president of 
the Baker & Taylor Drilling Company and owner of the 
Amarillo Livestock Auction Company, the 
Stockyards, and various farms and ranches. 


Western 


Supreme Life (Ill).: John F. Morning, vice-president- 
agency director and Dr. Carlton B. Goodlett, physician 
and surgeon and publisher of the San Francisco Sun 
Reporter. 


Western Travelers Life (Cal.): William C. Elderidge, 
partner William cies & Company, Los Angeles 


management consultant firm. 
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Handsome new 
Binders for your BEST'S NEWS 


Immediate SRS 
“em on 
Delivery 2 tones of rich 
° maroon; sturdy 
leatherette; 
$3.00 each, BVA" K12V0"x2M"; 


postpaid holds 12 issues 





These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
~making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office, 


Alfred M. Best Co., Ine. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y, 











Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y, 
Cou Please send ........... Best's News 
TODAY! Binders at $3.00 each. 
Name 
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CHICAGO'S ONLY DOWNTOWN MOTEL — RIGHT ON MICHIGAN AVENUE 
ACROSS FROM GRANT PARK. Closest to all convention centers — 
museums — theatres and shopping. Register from your car. Every 
room excitingly furnished — tile bath with tub and shower, free TV, 
AM & FM, Hi-Fi radio, room controlled heating and air-conditioning. 
Self dialing phones —24 hour switchboard and message service. 
Free ice cubes, Room service. Atmospheric restaurant and lounge. 
Sun deck. Private dining rooms. Free swimming privileges at Acres 
Cabana Club. Phone HA 7-8200. Teletype CG-62 


Closest to ali Chicago convention centers, Suites 






Members: and sample display rooms. Private meeting and 
AMA banquet rooms. 

Best Western Motels 

Quality Courts ‘All major credit cards accepted. 






Write for rates. free mapa and folders. 






ati2th St., Chicago, tll 
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must be chosen carefully — National Guardian Life has expanded and is 
eeety establishing General Agents in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
ichigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North and South Dakota and Nebraska. 


If you have a minimum of two years’ experience in life insurance, you 


@ Financing available to start your agency 


J 


ibriel, 
Sutive 
al y UP» 
4 UR WA 
£ th THE LADDER TO SUCCESS 

e 
Presi- 
sh. may qualify as a General Agent. We offer our General Agents — 

- ® Exceptional General Agent’s Contracts 
Im RK, 

@ Effective Modern Sales Aids 
it of @ Complete Home Office Co-operation 
F the Write today — in complete confidence to: 
stern Agency Vice President 
National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
P. O. Box 1197 

dent- Madison 1, Wisconsin 
ician 
Sun 
dge, _\ [ational 
jeles od he surer 

























Proposals—from page 27 


| it answer every need for health in 

surance our policyholder wants? Is 
it sold to him so that he understands 
it? Is the policy or certificate we 
furnish him easy to understand? 
What are our customers’ complaints 
about our business ; if they are justi- 
fied, how can we correct them? If 
they are not justified what have we 
done to explain the matter to them 
and to prevent their occurrence with 
others? Have we kept in contact 
with our policyholders to make cer- 
tain that their coverage keeps up 
with increased medical costs and cur- 
rently available widened coverage? 
Have we done everything possible to 
make our product so good that peo- 
ple will not want or need any other 
plan? 


_ 


Citi. 







= 63. We should immediately develop 
eh tcliable statistics that will define 
rs. | : . 

em jist what is the real area that our 
bem business can serve efficiently and 
completely and then work with gov- 
‘ernment to formulate the best possi- 


ble plan for the government to help 
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those segments of the public that 
we cannot serve, 

4. We must do all we can to make 
the Kerr-Mills legislation work so 
that medical care for the aged who 
need help in paying for it will be 
available. Both the Health Insur 
ance Association and The American 
Life Convention organization are 
strongly behind the implementation 
of this law. 

I do not want to leave this prob 
lem on a note of what it means to 
our business because it will not be 
decided in Congress on that basis. 
The fundamental political problem 
that should be, and I believe will 
be, the center of this controversy is 
simply the proper limit on the role 
of government in a free society. 

Should the taxpayers, through 
their government, provide proper 
medical care for those unfortunate 
citizens who, because of age and re- 
sulting unemployment, do not have 
sufficient means to care for them- 
selves? We would all answer “yes.” 

Should the taxpayers, through 


their government, provide for those 





fortunate citizens who have sufficient 


means to care for themselves? | 
would answer “no.”’ We have now 
in our established institutions the 
means and the ability to provide 
proper service. We can make it even 
better service and we are resolved to 
do 80, 

In closing I think we and all 
Americans would be well advised to 
consider this problem in the light of 
the advice given us by the President 
in his Inaugural Address when he 
exhorted each of us to “Ask not what 
your country can do for you. Ask 
what you can do for your country.” 


CENTER POSTPONED 


PRUDENTIAL has put off its $150, 
000,000 building project in 
Bay, Boston, The reason was the 
doubt cast on the proposed extension 
of the Massachusetts Turnpike. The 
Turnpike Commission has with 
drawn its offering of a $175,000,000 
bond issue, The Turnpike extension 
was to pass under the corner of the 
Prudential Center, 
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